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THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY: 

A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 
IEBç«Y 5, 1864. 

LADIES AND GENTLEIEN,--I htve uudert.aken t() sl,eak fo 
you this eveniug ou wlmt is ca.lled the Science of History. I 
fea.r if is u dry subject ; und there seems, iudeed, something 
iucong'ruous in the very connection of such words as Science 
and History. If is as if we were to tlk of the colour of 
sound, or the longitude of tire rule-oLflree. ere it is so 
difficult to ma.ke out the truth ou the commonest disl»uted 
tiret in lnatters passing under our veLy eyes, hov can we talk 
of  science in thiugs long ptst, which corne fo us only 
throug books  If offert seems to me s if History 'as like 
 child's box of letters, with which we eau spell auy vord we 
please. Ve hure only fo pick out such letters as we wunt, 
arrange them as we like, and say nothing about those which 
do hot suit our purpose. 
I wfll try to make the thing intelligible, and I wfll try hot 
fo weary you; but I ara doubtful of my success either way. 
First, however, I wish to say u word or two about the 
eminent person whose naine is connected with flis way of 
looking at History, and whose prelnature death struck us all 
with stch  sudden sorrow. Lmy of you, perhaps, recollect 
Mr. Buckle a.s he stood hot so long ago in this plce. He 
spoke more tha.n an hour without  note  never repeating 
himsel never wsting words ; lying out his mtter as easily 
and as pleasantly as if he had been talking to us at his o 
fireside. We might tMnk what e pleased of hfr. Buckle's 
ews, but if was pluin euough thut he was a man of un- 
commo power ; and he had qualities also--quulities to which 
B 
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he, 10erlmps, himseff attached little value, as rare as they were 
admirable. 
Most of us, when we hve hit on something which we a.re 
pleased fo think iml?ortant and original, feel as if we shoaald 
burst with if. We corne out iuto the book-market with our 
wares in hand, uud sk for 4hanks and recognition, l[r. 
Buckle, `a.t n early age, conceived the thought which nmde 
him famous, but he took the measure of his abilities. /de 
knew t.hat whenever he l?leased he could comnmnd 
personal distinct.ion, but he cared more for his subject than 
for himself. /de was contented fo work with l?atient re- 
4icence, unknwn and uuheard of, for twenty yers; and 
then, af middle life, he l?roduced `a. work which w s translted 
af once into French and German, ,and, of all l?laces in the 
workl, fluttered the dovecotes of the Iml?e'ial Academy of St. 
Petersburg. 
Goethe says somewhere, that ,as soon as a man has doue 
anything remm-kable, there seems fo be , genera.1 consl?iracy 
fo l?revent him from doiug if agin. /de is feasted, fêted, 
caressed ; his 4ime is stolen tà'om him by breakfas4s, dinne's, 
societ.ies, idle businesses of a thousand kinds. Mr. Buckle 
lmd his share of all this; but there are also more dangerous 
enemies t.hat wait al?on success like his. /de had scarce]y 
won for himself the plcc which he deserved, than his health 
was round shattered by his labours. /de lmd but rime to 
show us how lrge a man he was--time just fo sketch the 
outlines of his l?hilosophy, and he passer] way as saaddenly us 
he al?l?eared. He went broad 4o recover s4.rength for his 
work, but hls work ws doue wi4h and over. /de dier] of a 
lever af Damascus, vexed only that he w`as compelled 4o leave 
if uncompleted. Almost his las4 conscious words were, 
book, my book! I slmll uever finish my book!' Iffe went 
way as he had lived, nobly careless of himself, `and thinking 
only of the thin  which he hacl undertaken to clo. 
But his lbour lmd not been thrown a.way. Disgree with 
him as we might., the effect which he h,ad already l?roduced 
vas unmistakable, and it is hot likely fo p,ss away. ]Vlaat 
he said was hot essenially new. Some snch interpreta4ion 
of lmman things is as early as the beginning of thought.. 
Bu Mr. Buclde, on the one hand, hgd the `art which belongs 
fo men of genius; he conld present his ol?inions with pecu- 
liar distincness ; mad, on le other ha.nd, there is much in 
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the mode of speculation af present current among us for which 
those opinions have an nnnsual fascination. They do hot 
please us, but they excite aud irritate us. We are angry with 
them; and we betray, in being so, an uneasy misgiving that 
there may be more truth in those opinions than we like fo 
OV. 
r. Buckle's general theory vs something of this kind: 
en hnman crenres began first fo look about them in the 
world they lived in, there seemed fo be no ortier in anhing. 
Days and nighs were no the saine length. The air was 
sometimes hot and sometimes cold. Some of the stars rose 
and set like the sun; some were allnost motionless in the 
sky; sonne described circles round a central star above the 
north horizon. The planers went on principles of their own ; 
and in the elements there seemed nothing but caprice. Snn 
and moon would af rimes go out in eclipse. Sometimes the 
earth itseff wonld shake under men's feet; and they cofld 
only suppose that earth and air and sky and water were inha- 
bited and managed by creatures as wayward as themselves. 
Time wen on, and the disorder began fo arrange itself. 
Certain influences seemed beneficen fo men, ohers maligngn 
and destmctive, and the world was supposed fo be animated 
by good spirits and evfl spirits, who were continuay fight- 
hg agginst each other, in outward nature and in human 
creatm'es themselves. Fimy, as men observed more and 
imagined less, these interprettions gave way also. Pheno- 
mena the most opposite in effect were seen fo be the result of 
the saine natu-al law. The tire did hOt bnrn the honse do 
if the owners of if were carefifl, but remaed on the hegrth 
and boiled the pot; nor did if seem more inclined fo bm'n  
bl ma.n's honse do than a good man's, provided the bad- 
ness did hOt take the form of negligence. The phenomen of 
nature were fonnd for the most pa fo proceed in an orderly, 
regula.r way, and their variations fo be snch as cod be 
connted upon. From observing the order of things, the step 
was easy fo cause and effect. An eclipse, insad of being  
sign of the anger of Heaven, was found tobe the necessary 
and innocent resnl of he retive position of sun, moon, and 
earth. The comets became bodies in space, unreted fo the 
beings ho hl imagined thaia creation was wtching t.hem 
and their doings. By degrees, caprice, volition, 11 symptoms 
of arbitrary action, disappea.red out of the universe; and 
2 
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glmost every phenomenon in eurth or heuven was fmmd 
attributable fo some law, either understood or perceived fo 
exist. Thus torture was reclùmed froln the imagimtion. 
The firs fimta.stic conception of things gave vy before the 
moral; the moral in turn g»ve way before the nn.tura,1; a,nd 
a.t l«s there ws lef but one small tr;c of jmgle where 
the theory of ltw had fitiled fo penetrate--the doings and 
cha.ra.cters of hmna.n crea.tures themselves. 
There, and only there, a.midst the conflicts of reason and 
emotion, conscience md desire, spMt.uM forces vere still 
conceived fo exist. Ctuse and cttbc were no tracegble 
when there was , free volition fo disturb the COlmection. 
Iu al] other things, ff'oto  given set of conditions, the con- 
sequences necessarily followed. Vith ma.n, the vord lgv 
ehmged ifs mea.ning ; ,nnd instead of  fixed order, which he 
could no choose bnt follow, it became a morfl precept, which 
he mig'h disobey if he dared. 
This it vas which lIr. Buckle disbelieved. The economy 
which prewtiled throughou nature, he thought i very mt- 
likely should a.dmit of this exception. I-Ie considered h 
hunnm beings acted necessa.rily from the impulse of outward 
circumstances upon their mental and bodily condition tt tny 
given moment. Every m,n, he suid, acted front a mot.ive ; 
and his conduc ws deterlnined by the motive which 
affected him mos powerfully. Every mn nturally desires 
wlntt he supposes to be good for him; bu to do well, he 
mus know vell. I-Ie will eat poison, so long as he does hot 
know th«»t i is poison. Le him see that it vill Mil him, 
,nnd he will no touch it. The quest.ion was hot of moral 
right and wrong. Once le him be thoroughly ruade t.o feel 
t.h,n t.he thing is destructive, ,nd he will leave it alone by 
t.he ltw of his mture. His virtues are the result of know- 
ledge ; his faults, the necessry consequence of the want of 
it. A boy desires o draw. Ne knmvs nothing abou it : 
he dr,ws nlen like trees or houses, vith their cent.re of 
gravity anywhere. Ne makes mist.akes, because he knows 
no better. We do hot blmne him. Till he is better taugh 
he cmmot help i. Bu his instruction begins. Ne arrives 
af straight lines; then af solids ; t.hen af cnrves. I-Ie learns 
perspective, and ligh a.nd shade. Ne obselwes more accurately 
the forlns which he Mshes fo represen, tIe perceives ettcts, 
and he perceives he neans by vhich they are produced. Ne 
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has learned wlmt fo do; and, in part., he has learned how t,o 
do if,. His aft,er-progress will depênd on t,he amount, of force 
which his nat,ure possesses; but. all t,his is as nat,ural as t,he 
growth of an acorn. You do hot, prêach t,o t,he acorn t,hat, 
if, is it,s dut,y t,o become a l;rl-ge t.ree ; you do alOt, pre:ch t,o 
t,he art,-pupil that, if, is his dut.y fo become , IIolbein. ¥ou 
plant, yotu- acorn in favour,ble soil, where if, caat have light, 
and air, and be shelt,ered Dom t,he wind; you remove the 
superfluous branches, you t,rain t,he st,regt,h int,o the leading 
shoot,s. The aCOrlt viil t,hên become as fine a tree as if, has 
vit,al force t,o become. The difference bet,ween lnen and 
of,ber things is only in t,he largeness and va.riety of man's 
capa.cities; and in t.his specird capacit,y, tttrt, he a.loae bas 
the power of observing the circumst,ances favourable t,o his 
own growt,h, and ean apply t,hem for himself. Yet,, again, 
vith t,his condit,ion,--t,hrt, he is not,, as is Colnmonly sup- 
posed, free t,o choose whether he vill make use of these 
appliances or not,. lVhen he knows wh,t, is good for him, he 
wiil choose if, ; and hê will judge what, is god for him by 
the circumst,ances which have nmde him wh;tf, he is. 
And what, he would do, ]Ir. Buckle supposed that, he 
always had donc. tIis hist,ory hrrd been a nat,ural growth 
as much as t,he growt,h of the acoru, tIis improvement, had 
followed t.he progress of his knowledge ; and, by r comparison 
of his out,ward circumstances with the condit,ion of his mind, 
his whole proceediaags o1 this planer., his creeds and consti- 
t.utions, his good deeds ald his brd, his aoEs a.nd his sciênces, 
his empires aaad his revolutions, would be round ail t,o arrange 
t,hemselves int,o clear rêlat,ious of cause and effeet,. 
If, when lVIr. Buckle pressed his conclusions, we object,ed 
t,he diflicult,y of finding what, t,he t,at,h about, past, t,ilneS 
really was, he would adroit, if, caudidly as far as concerned 
indDiduals; but. t,here was hot, t.he sa.me diflictdt,y, he said, 
vit,h ln;sses of men. Ve might, disagree about, t,he charae- 
t,ers of Julius or Tiberius Cïesar, but. "'e could know well 
enough t,he lomans of t,he Empire. Ve had thêir lit,erat,ure 
t,o t,ell us how t,.hey t,hought, ; we had their laws t,o t,ell us how 
t.hey governed ; we had t,.he broad face of t,he world, the huge 
lnount,ainous out.line of their general doings upon if., t,o tell 
us how they act,ed. He believed if, was all redueible t,o laws, 
a.nd could be ruade as int.eiligible as t,he growth of the chalk 
cliffs or t,he coal measures. 
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And thus consistently r. Buckle cared little for indivi- 
duals. I-Ie did no believe (as some one has suid) tha the 
histoT¢ of manlcind is the history of is great men. Grea¢ 
men with him were but larger aoms, obeying the saine 
inlpulses wit.h the rest, only perhaps a trifle more erratic. 
With them or without them, the course of things would have 
been much the saine. 
As au illustration of the truth of his view, he wodd point 
fo the new science of Political Economy. tIere already was 
a large area of human activity in which natural laws vere 
found fo act nerriugly. Ien had gone on for centuries 
ta2¢ing fo regulate trade on moral principles. They wold 
fix wages according fo some imaginary rule of fairness ; t.hey 
would fix prices by what they considered things ought fo 
cost; they encouraged one trade or discouraged another, for 
moral reasons. They might as well have ried fo work 
a stealu-engine on moral reasons. The great statesmeu 
whose n,mes were connected with these enterl)rises might 
have as vell legislted that water shold run up-hill. There 
were natural laws, fixed in the conditions of things : and o 
consenti a.gainst them was the old btt.le of the Titans agains 
the gods. 
As if was with political economy, so if was with aH other 
forms of human activity; and as the true laws of political 
economy explained the troubles which people fell into in old 
rimes, becase they were ignoran of them, so the true laws 
of human nature, as soon as we lnaew them, would explain 
their mistakes in more serious matters, and enable us fo 
manage better for the future. Geogal)hical position, climate, 
air, soil, and the like, haxl their several influences. The 
northern nations are hardy and industrious, because they 
mst till the earth if they would eat the flafits of if, and 
becatse the telnperature is too low to make an idle life en- 
joyable. In the south, the soil is more productive, while less 
food is ,anted and fewer clothes; and in the exquisite 
air, exertion is hot needed fo make the sense of existence 
delightful. Therefore, in the, south we final men lazy and 
indolent. 
True, there are diIIiculties in these views ; the home of 
the lanfid IoElian was the home also of the sternest race of 
whom the story of mankind retains a record. And again, 
vhen we are old that the Spaniards are superstitious, 
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beeanse Spain is a country of earf.hquakes, we relnember 
Japan, the spot in ail the world where earthquakes are 
most frequent, and where af the saine rime there is the 
most serene disbelief in any supernatm'al ageney whasoever. 
Noreover, if men grow into what they are by natural 
lws, they cannot help being what they are and if they 
cannot help being what they are, a good deal will have tobe 
altered in otu" general view of lmman obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. 
That, however, in t.lese theories there is a great deal of 
truth is quite certain ; were there but a hope tha those who 
maintain theln would be contented with that admission. A 
lna.ll born in a Naholnefan eounÉry grows up a Maholnefan ; 
in a Catholic country, a Catholic; in a Protestmt comtry, a 
Protestant. tIis opinions are like his language; hê learns 
to think as he learns o speak; and if is absurd to suppose 
him responsible for being what torture makes him. We take 
pains to educate ehildren. There is a good edueation and a 
bad education; there are rules well ascertained by which 
eharacters are influenced, and, clearly enough, itis no mere 
nmtter for a boy's ri-ce will whether he turns out wcll or ill. 
We try to train him into good habits ; we keep him ont of the 
way of temptations ; we see that he is well taught ; we lnix 
kindness and strictness ; we surround him with every good 
influence we can command. These are what are termed the 
advantages of a good education : and if we l'M1 to provide 
those under our care with it, and if they go wrong, the re- 
sponsibility we /bel is as much ours as theirs. This is at 
once an admission of the power over us of outward circum- 
stances. 
In the saine way, we allow for the strength of temptations, 
and the like. 
In general, itis perfectly obvious that men do necessarily 
absorb, out of the influences in which they grow up, some- 
thing which gives a complexion to their whole after-cha- 
racter. 
When historians have fo relate grea social or speculative 
changes, the overthrow of  monarchy or the establishment 
of a creed, they do but half their duty if they merely relaie 
the events. In an accourir., for instance, of the rise of 
3{ahometanism, if is hot enough to describe the eharacter of 
the Prophet, the ends which he set before him, the means 
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which he mude use of, and the effect which he 1)roduced ; the 
historien must short vhat there ws in the condition of the 
Estern races which enabled Mahomet fo ct upon them so 
powerfully; their existing beliefs, their exist.ing moral 
politica] condition. 
In our estimte of the past, nd in our calcfltions of the 
future--in the judgments which we pass upon one another, 
we meusure responsibility, hot by the thing done, but by 
the ol)portunities which people hve had of kming betr or 
orse. In the efibrts which we nmke to keep our children 
ri'oto b ssociutions or fi'iends we dmit tlmt external 
circumstnces hve  1)oerful effect in mking men what 
they are. 
But a.re circumstances ever)oEhingç Tha.t is the hole 
question. A science of history, if if is more tlmn  mis- 
lea.ding nme, implies lmt fle relation beteen cause and 
effect holds in human things as completely us in nll others, 
tlmt the origan of humun actions is not tobe looked for 
in mysterious prol)erties of the mind, but in influences hich 
are pa.lpble nd pondemble. 
Vhen ntuml causes re lisible tobe set uside und neutrn- 
lised by what is cHed volition, the ord Science is out of 
pluce. If if is fi'ee fo  nm fo choose ht he fll do or 
not do, there is no dequa.te science of him. If there is u 
science of him, flmre is no free choice, and the pmise or blme 
vith which we 'egrd one nothcr are impertinent nd out of 
place. 
I ara trespssing upon these ethical gwounds bec,use, unless 
I do, the subject cunnot be lna.de intelligible. Mmkind re 
but an ggregate of individuals--istory is but the record of 
individuel action; and wht is true of the prt, is true of the 
-hole. 
We feel keenly about such things, and hen the logic 
becomes perplexing, ve are apt to gro rhetoricl bout 
them. Bt rhetoric is only misleding. tever the tru.h 
nm$ be, if is best flut we should kmw if ; und for truth of 
ny kind e shoMd keep our heads nd hes as cool s we 
cn. 
I ill sn.y af once, ]ut ff we had the hole cse before 
usif we were ta.l(en, like Leibnitz's Trquin, into the councfl 
chtmber of nature, a«d were shown what e reHy -ere, 
vhere we cnme from, 11 where we were going, however 
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unpleasant if might be for solne of us fo find ourselves, like 
Tm-qnin, ruade into villains, from t.he subtle necessities of 
' the best of all possible worlds;' neverflmless, some sueh 
theory as Mr. Bnekle's might possibly turn out fo be true. 
Likely enough, there is some great' equa,tion of Lle mSverse ' 
vhere the value of the unknown qu,nntities ean be determined. 
But we must trea.t things in reltt.ion to out own povers and 
position; ,nd the question is, Mmther the sweep of those 
vast cm'res ca« be me,sm'ed by the inteilect of creatures of a 
dy like ourselves. 
The' F,ust ' of Goethe, tired of the barren round of emoEhly 
knowledge, cMls nngic to his Md. tIe desires, first, to see 
the spMt of t.he Macrocosmos, but his hem't fiSls him before 
he ventures that tremendous experiment, lld he summons 
before him, instead, the spirit of his own race. There he 
feels himself at home. The strem of life and the storm 
of action, the everl,sting ocea.n of existence, the web ,nd the 
woof, and the rom'ing loom of time--he gazes upon them all, 
and in p,ssion,te exult,tion clfims fellowship with the awtifl 
flfing before him. But the majestic vision fides, and  voice 
eomes to him--' Thon ,noE fellow with the spirits whieh thy 
mind ean g',nspnot with me.' 
tIad 5If. Buekle tried to follow his prineil)les into detM1, 
it might have taared no better with him thau with ' Faust.' 
What are the eonditions of a seienee ? nd when nmy 
any subjeet be said to enter the seientifie statge ? I SUpl0ose 
when the faets of it begin to resolve themselves into groul0s ; 
when phenomena are no longer isolated experienees, but ap- 
pear in eonneetion and order ; when, after eerta.in anteeedents, 
eertMn eonsequenees are Ulfiformly seen to follow; when 
çaet.s enough have been eolleeted fo furnish a basis for eon- 
jeeturM exl)lmmtion, and when conjectures have so £tr eeased 
to be utterly vagne, that it is possible h some deTee to fore- 
see the future by the help of them. 
Till a subjeet lins advanced as far as this, to speak of a 
science of if is an buse of lmguage. If is hot enough 
to sïry tlmt there must be  science of hunmn things, beeause 
there is a science of all other things. This is like saying 
the pl,nnets must be inhabited, beeause the only planer of 
whieh we have ,nny experienee is inh«rbited. It may or nmy 
hot be tme, but it is hot ,n praetieM question; it does no 
affeet the prtie,nl treatment of the marrer in hand. 
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Let us look ,t the history of Ash'onomy. 
So long as sun, moon, and planers were supposed tobe 
gods or angels; so long as the sword of Orion was hOt  
metaphor, but , fct, and the groups of stars which inlaid 
the floor of heaven were the glittering trophies of the loves 
and w,rs of the l,ntheon, so long there was no science of 
Ash'onomy. There was fncy, imagination, poetry, 1)erlmps 
reverence, but no science. As soon, however, as if was ob- 
served that the stars retained their relative places--that the 
rimes of their rising and setting v,ried with the seasons 
that sun, moon, and plmets moved among them in a plane, 
md the belt of the Zodiac was marked out and divided, then 
a new order of things begm. Traces of the earlier stage 
renmiued in the names of the signs and constellations, just 
as ¢he Scandinavian mythology smwives now in the names o 
the days of the week: but for all thnt, the understauding 
was now af work on the thing; Science had begun, aud 
the first triumph of if was the power of foretelling the 
futnre. Eclipses were perceived fo recur in cycles of nh}e- 
teen years, and philosophers were ble to say when an eclipse 
was to be looked for. The periods of the planers were de- 
termined. Theories were hvented fo account for their eccen- 
tricities; md, false as those theories might be, the position 
of the planers could be calculated with moderate certainty by 
/hem. The very first result of the science, in ifs most ira- 
perfect stage, was u power of foresight ; and this was possible 
before any one true astronomical law hoEl been discovered. 
We shofld not therefore question the possibility of a 
science of history, because the explanations of ifs phenomena 
were rudfinentary or imperfect: tlmt they might be, and 
might long continue to be, and yet enough might be done fo 
show that there ws sch a thing, and that if was hOt entirely 
without use. But how vas if that in those rude days, with 
small knowledge of mathematics, and with no better insh'u- 
men¢s thm fiat walls and dial plates, those first astronomers 
ruade progress so considerable? Because, I suppose, the 
phenomena which they were obsewing recurred, for the most 
pa4, within moderate htervals; so that they could collect 
large experience withiu the compass of their natural lires : 
becmse days and months and years were measumble periods, 
and within them the more simple phenomen perpetually 
repeated ¢hemse]ves. 
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But how would if have been if, instead of turning on ifs 
axis once in twenty-four hours, the earth had tken a year 
about if; if the year had been nearly four hundred years ; if 
man's life had been no longer than if is, and for the initial 
steps of astronomy there had been nothing fo depend upon 
except observations recorded in history? How many ages 
vould have passed, had this been our condition, before if 
vould have occurred fo any one, that, in what they saw night 
ter night, there was any kind of ortier af all? 
We can see fo some extent how if would have been, by 
the present stte of those parts of the science which in fact 
depend on remoe recorded observations. The movements of 
the comets are still extremely unceain. The rimes of their 
return cm be calcflted ofly with the greatest vagueness. 
And yet such a hypothesis as I hve suggested would but 
inadequately express the positiou in which we are in fact 
placed towards history. There the phenomena never repeat 
flemselves. There we are dependent wholly on the record 
of things said fo have happened once, but which never happen 
or can happen a second rime. There no experiment is pos- 
sible; we can vatch for no recming fact fo test the vooEh 
of out conjectures. If has been suggested, fancifully, that if 
we consider the universe fo be infinite, rime is the saine as 
eternity, and the pastis perpetually present. Light takes 
nine years fo cone fo us from Sirius ; those rays vhich we 
may see to-night when we leave this place, left Sirius nine 
years ago ; and cotdd the inhabitants of Sirius see the earth 
af this moment, they would see the English army in the 
trenches before Sebastopol ; Florence Iightingale vatching 
af Scutari over the wounded af Inkermann ; and the peace 
of England undisturbed by ' Essays and Reviews.' 
As the stars recede ito distance, so rime recedes with 
them, and there may be, and probably are, stars from which 
Noah might be seen stepping into the ark, Eve listening fo 
the temptation of the serpent, or that older ri»ce, eating the 
oysters and leaving the shell-heaps behind them, when the 
]tic was an open sea. 
Could we but compare notes, something might be done; 
but of this there is no present hope, and without if there will 
be no science of history. Eclipses, recorded in ancient books, 
can be veified by calcultion, and lost dates can be recovered 
by them, and ve can foresee by the laws which they follow 
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when there will be eclipses again. Vill a rime ever be when 
the lost secret of the foundation of Rome can be recovered 
by historic laws ? If not, where is out science ? It may be 
said thtt this is a particul«r çact, that we can deal satisfac- 
torily with general phenomena affecting eras and cycles. 
Well, then, let us tke some general phenomenon. 3Iaho- 
metanism, fox- instance, or Buddhism. Those are large 
enough. Can you inlagne a science which would have  
forctold such nlovements as those ? The state of thiugs out 
of which they rose is obscure; but suppose it hot obscure, 
can you conceive that, with any amount of historical in- 
sight into the old Oriental beliefs, you coltld ha.ve seen tlmt 
they were about to transform themselves into those particulal- 
forms and no other .9 
Itis hot enough to say, that, after the fet, you ean under- 
stand paially how çahometanism came fo be. All historians 
wolCh the naine have told us something about that. But 
when we talk of science, we mean something vith nmre 
ambitious pretenees, we mean something which ean foresee 
as well as explain ; aud, thus looked af, to sate the problem 
is to show its bsm-dity. As little eould the wisest man 
bave foreseen this mighty revolution, as hirty years ago 
sueh a thing as [ormonism eould have been antieipaed in 
Ameriea; as little us it eould have been foreseen that table- 
tunfing and spiritrapping would bave been an oueome of 
the seientifie culture of England in the nineteenth eentury. 
The greatest of Roman thinkers, gazing momafully at he 
seething mass of moral purefetion round him, detected and 
deigned to notice among its elements a certain detesable 
superstition, so he called if, rising up amidst the offseouring 
of the Jews, whieh was named Christianity. Could Taeitus 
lmve looked forward nine eenturies to the Rome of Gregory 
¥II., could he have beheld the rel0resentative of the lnajesty 
of the Coesars holding the stirrup of the Pontiff of that vile 
and execrated sect, the spectacle wotùd scarcely bave appeared 
to him the fulfilment of a rational expectation, or a.n in- 
telligible result of the causes in operation round him. 

. It is objeeted that Geology is a scieuce : yet that Geology eanno foretell the 
future changes of the earth's surface. Geo]ogy is hot a century old, and its 
periods are measured by millions of years. Yet, if Geology cannot foretell future 
ihcts, ig enabled Sir Iloderick 3Iurchison to foretcll tho diseovery of Australian 
gohl. 
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Tacitus, indeed, w,ns born before the science of history; but 
would M. Comte have seen any more cle,rly ? 
lXlor is the case lnuch better if we ,nre less h,nrd upon our 
philosophy ; if we content ourselves with the past, and require 
only ,n scientific explanation of that. 
First, for the £tcts themselves. They corne fo us through 
the minds of those who recorded them, neither m,nchines nor 
angels, but çllible creatures, wifl hunmn passions and 
prejudices. Tacitus and Thucydides were perlmps the ablest 
men who ever gave themselves fo writing history ; the ablest, 
,nd also tire lnost incapable of conscious falsehood. Yet even 
now, after all these centuries, the trufl of what they relate 
is called in question. Good reasons can be givên o show 
tha.t neifler of them can be conlidcntly trusted. If we doubt 
with these, whom «tre we to believe ? 
Or ,ngMn, let the icts be granted. To revert to lny simile 
of fle box of letters, 'ou htve but to select such icts as suit 
ou, çou have but to leave alone flmse which do hot suit you, 
and let yom" theory of history be what if will, 3-ou ca.n fid 
no diîculty in providing facts to prove it. 
You may bave your Hegel's philosophy of history, or 3"ou 
lmty have your Schlegel's philosophy of history; you ln,ny 
prove from history that the world is governed in detail by  
speciul Providence; you may prove that there is no sig'n of 
any moral agent in the universe, except man; 3ou may 
believe, if you like it, in the old theory of the wisdom of 
a.ntiquity ; you may speak, ,ns w,ns the fashion in the 5fteenth 
centmT, of « our fathers, who had more wit ,nnd wisdom than 
we ;' or you may talk of ' our barbarian ,ncestors,' and de- 
scribe their w,nrs as the scuffiing" of kites ,nnd crows. 
You may maint,nin that the evolution of humanity bas 
been an unbroken progress towards perfection; you may 
lnaintain that there has been no progress at ,ll, ,nd that 
m,nn renmins the saine poor creature th,nt he ever was; or, 
lstly, you may s,ny with fle author of the ' Contrat Social,' 
tht men were purest and best in primeval simplicity 
When wild in woods the noble savage tan. 
In ,nll, or any of these views, history will sta, nd your fi'iend. 
History, in its passive irony, will nmke no objection. Like 
Iarno, in Goethe's novel, if will llOt condescend o ,rgue 
with you, ,nnd wfll provide you with ,nbund«nt fllustr,tions 
of anything which you m,ny wish fo believe. 
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' What is history,' said lapoleon, ' but a fiction ,greed 
upon?' 'y friend,' s,id Faust to the student, who was 
growing enthusiustic about the spirit ofpast ages ; 'my friend, 
the rimes which ,re gone are a book with seven seals; and wlmt 
you call the spirit of past ages is but the sl)irit of this or that 
»vortlly gentlenmn in vhose mind those ages are reflected.' 
One lesson, and only one, history lnay be said fo repent 
with distinctness ; tlmt the world is built somehow on lnoral 
foundations ; that, in the long run, if is well with the good ; 
in the long run, if is ill with the wicked. ]ut this is no 
science ; if is no nore than the old doctrine taught long ago 
by the Itebrew prophets. The theories of 1V[. Comte and 
his disciples advance us, after ai1, hot a step beyond the 
trodden and familiar ground. If lnen are hOt enirely 
animals, they are ,t least lmlf animals, and are subject in 
this aspect of theln fo the conditions of anilnals. So çal" as 
those parts of lnan's doings are concerned, which neither 
hure, nor need have, anything moral about them, so far the 
laws of hiln are calculable. There are laws for his digestion, 
and laws of the lneans by which his digestive organs are 
supplied with lnatter. But pass beyond them, and where are 
we ? In a world where i4 would be as easy fo calculate men's 
act.ions by laws like those of positive philosophy as fo mea- 
sure the orbit of eptune witl a foot-rule, or wêigh Sirius 
in  grocer's s«fle. 
And if is hOt difficult fo see why this should be. The first 
principle on which the theory of  science of history can be 
plausibly argued, is that all actions whatsoever arise from 
self-interest. If lnay be enlightened seff-interest ; if lnay be 
unenlightened; but if is assumed as an axioln, that every 
man, in whatever he does, is ailning af something which he 
considers vill prolnote his happiness, tIis conduct is hot 
determined by his will ; if is deterlnined by the object of his 
desire. Adam Smith, in laying the found,tions of political 
econolny, expressly eliminates every other motive, tIe does 
hOt s,y that lnen never act on other lnotives ; still less, that 
they never ought fo act on other motives, tIe asserts merely 
that, as fur as the arts of production are concerned, and 
of buying and selling, the action of self-interest may be 
counted upon as uniform. Vhat Adam Smith says of 
political econolny, Ir. Buckle would extend over the whole 
circle of l,mnan activity. 
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Iow, thut which especiully distinguishes u high order of 
nmn from u low order of lnan--tlmt which constitutes hunmn 
goodness, human g,ceatness, human nobleness--is surely hot 
the degree of enlightenment with vhich men pursue their 
own udvantage; but itis self-forgetfulness--it is self- 
sucrifice--it is the disregard of personal pleasure, personal 
indulgence, personul advantages renmte or present, because 
some other line of conduct is more right. 
We are sometimes told tiret this is but another va.y of 
expressiug the sme thing; that when a man prefers doing 
vhat is right, itis only because fo do right gives him a higher 
sasfaction. If appears fo me, ou the contrary, tobe a dif- 
ference in the very heart and nature of things. The murtya- 
goes to the st.ke, fle patriot o the sc;tffold, hot with  view 
fo any future reward fo themselves, but because if is a glory 
to fling a;vay their lires for truth and freedolm And so 
through all phases of existence, to the smallest details of 
colmnon life, the beautiful charucter is the unselfish charac- 
ter. Those whom ve most love and admire are those fo 
whom the tlmught of self seems never fo occur; who do 
simply and with no ulterior uim--with no thought whether 
if ,ill be pleasant to flmmselves or mpleasant--that vhich 
is good, and right, and generous. 
Is this still selfishness, only more enlighteued ? I do hot 
think so. The essence of true nobility is neglect of self. 
Let the thought of self pass in, and the beauty of  «reut 
tction is gone--like the bloom ri-oto a soiled flower. Surely 
if is a paradox to speak of the self-interest of a martyr ,ho 
dies for a cause, the triumph of which he will never enjoy; 
and the greatest of tlmt ga-eat company in ail ages would 
hure done what they did, had their personal prospects closed 
with the grave, lay, there bave been those so zealous for 
some glorious principle, as fo wish themselves blotted out of 
the book of tteaven if the cause of tteaven could succeed. 
And out of this mysterious quality, whatever if be, arise 
the higher relations of hunmn life, the higher modes of 
human obligation. Kant, the phflosopher, used fo sn.y tlmt 
there were two tltings which overwhelmed him with awe 
as he thought of them. One was the star-sown deep of space, 
vithout limit and vithout end; the other wus, right and 
wrong. Right, the sacrifice of self fo good ; xvrong, the sacri- 
fice of good to serf ;--hot graduated objects of desire, fo which 
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we are determined by the degrees of our knowledge, but 
wide asunder as pole and pole, as light and da.rlness--one, 
the object of infinite love; the other, the object of infinite 
detestution and scorn. Itis in this murvellous power in 
men fo do wrong (it is a,n old story, but none the less true 
for that)--it is in this power fo do wrong--wrong or right, as 
it lies sonehow with ourselves to choose--that the impossi- 
bility sta,ds of forming scientific ca,lculations of what men 
will do before the fact, or scientific explma.tions of wh,t they 
have doue ,fter the fact. If men were consistenfly selfish, 
7ou might analyse thelr motives; if they were consist- 
ently noble, the) would express in .heir conduct the la.ws 
of the highes perfection. ]ut so long as two na.tures are 
mixed ogether, and fle st.range crea,ture which results from 
he colnbination is now under one influence and now under 
unother, so long you will nake nothing of him except from 
fle old-fitshioned moral--or, if you please, ima.ginu¢ive 
point of view. 
Eveu the I«ws of political economy itself cease to guide us 
-hen they touch moral government. So long as labour is a 
chutel o be bough and sold, so long, like other commodities, 
if follows the condition of supply and demand. ]ut if, for 
his misfortune, an employer considers ht he sta.nds in 
human relations towards his workmen ; if he believes, rightly 
or wrougly, .hat he is responsible for them; thut in reurn 
i%r their la.bour he is bomd to see that Cheir children are 
decenfly ta,ught, nd they and their, families decenly fed 
and clothed and lodged; hat he oght o cre for them 
in sickness and in old a.ge; then political economy will 
no longer direct hiln, and he rela.tions between himself 
and his dependents will hure to be arranged on quite other 
principles. 
So long as he considers only his own ma,terial profit, so 
long supply and demnd vfll sertie every difficulty ; but the 
introduction of a new Fctor spoils the equation. 
And it is precisely in this debutable ground of low motives 
a.nd noble emotions--in Che struggle, ever iling, yet ever 
renewed, fo carry truth a.nd js¢ice into the administration 
of hmnan society ; in the establishment of states and in 
overthrow of tyr,nnnies ; in he rise and fall of creeds ; in the 
world of ideas ; in he characer and deeds of he gre,nt actors 
in the dra,nl of life; where good and evil fight out their 
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everl,sting b,ttle, now ranged in opposite ca.reps, uow and 
more often in the heart, both of them, of each living ma.n 
tiret the true humun interest of history resides. The progress 
of industries, the growth of lnaterial ;md mechanical civilisa- 
fio, are interesting, but they ;re hot the most iuteresting. 
They hve f.heir reward in fhe iucreuse of moEterial comforis ; 
but, unless we a.re lnistaken about our mture, they do hOt 
highly conceru us after all. 
Once more; hOt only is flmre in men this baing duality 
of plnciple, but here is somefhing else in us which sfiH 
more defies scientific anal)sis. 
[r. Buckle would deliver himself from the eccentricifies 
of this and fhat individual by  docCrine of vera.ges. 
Though he calmot tell whefher A, B, or C will cut his fhroat, 
he lmy assure himself fha.t one man in ever)  fifty thousaud, 
or fhereabout (I forger fhe exact proportion), will cut his 
fhroat, and -ith this he consoles himself. o doubt if is  
comforfing discovery. UnfoloEunafely, fhe average of one 
generafion need hot be .le avera.ge of the nexf. We may be 
converted by fhe Japanese, for all fhat we know, and he 
Japanese mefhods of faking leave of lii lnay become fitshion- 
able anong us. y, did hot owflis suggest tha.t fhe 
whole race of men would at last become so disgusd wih 
¢leir impotence, fhat he)- would extinguish fhemselves by  
sinmlfaneous act of suicide, and make room for a befer 
order of beings P Anyhow, the founain out of which fhe 
race is flowing perpefmflly changesno fwo generafions are 
like. eher here is  change in the organisation iseli 
we cannot teH ; but his is cera.in, that as the planer varies 
with the atmosphere which surrounds it, so each new genera- 
fion varies from he last, because it inhales as ifs atmosphere 
fhe accumtflated experience aaad knowledge of fhe whole past 
of fhe world. These things form fhe spiritual air which we 
breafhe as we grow ; and in the infinife umlfipliciy of ele- 
ments of which fhat a.ir is now composed, if is for ever lnaffer 
of conjecture what fle minds will be like which expand under 
ifs influence. 
From the England of Fielding and Riclmrdson o fhe 
England of 5iss Ausfenfrom fhe Engltand of 5Iiss Ausen 
fo tire England of Rtihvays and Free-trade, how vast the 
change ; yet perhaps Sir Charles Grandison would hot seem 
so strange fo us now, as one of ourselves vill seem o our 
C 
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«reaf-oErandchildren The world moves faster and fasfer ; 
and the difference Till probably be considerably gafer. 
The retaper of each new generafion is a confinual sm3)rise. 
The rates delighf fo confradict our most confident expecta,- 
tions. Gibbon believed thaf fhe era of conquerors wa, s af au 
end. ttad he lived ouf the flfil lire of man, he would bave 
seen Europe af the feet of apoleon. But a few years ago 
-e believed the world had grow, too civilised for war, and 
the Crysfal Palace in ttyde Park was fo be the inaugurafion 
of a, new era. ]atfles, blood)- as apoleon's, are now the fami- 
lir fale of every day ; ald fhe axts -hich bave ruade grea, fest 
1)rogress are the arts of destruction. }Vhat nexf ? }Ve may 
strain out eyes into the future which lies beyond this waning 
century; but never was conjechre more af faulf. If is 
blanl¢ darkness, which even the ima.ginafion fails fo people. 
Vha.f then is the use of Hisfory ? and what are ifs lessons ? 
If if ca.n tell us little of the 1)asf, and nothing of fhe fuhu-e, 
why wash out rime over so barren a study ? 
Firsf, if is a voice for ever sounding across the centuries 
the laws of right a, nd wrong. Opinions alter, mamers 
change, creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written on 
fhe tblets of efernity. For every false word or unrighteous 
deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust or vanity, the price 
has fo be paid af last : nof always by the chier offenders, but 
paid by some one. Justice and truth alone endure and lire. 
Injustice and falsehood nmy be long-lived, but doomsday 
cornes af la.st fo hem, in French revolutions and other 
te3-ible ways. 
Thaf is one lesson of I-Iisor) . Anofher is, thaf we should 
draw no horoscopes ; thaf we should expect little, for what 
we expect will nof corne fo pass. Revolutions, reformafions 
those vast movements info which heroes and saints 
bave flung themselves, in fhe belief thaf fhey were the dawn 
of the nfillemdum--have hot borne the ri-uit which fhey 
looked for. Millenniums are still far awa)'. These geat 
convulsions leave the world changed perlmps improved, 
but nof improved us the actors in them hoped if would be. 
Luther would bave gone fo work with less hea, rt, could he 
have foreseen fhe ThioE), Years' }Var, and in the disfa, nce the 
heology of Tubingen. ashingon mighf have hesifated fo 
draw the sword against England, could he bave seen the 
country which he marie as we see if now. " 

 February 1864. 
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The most reasonable anticipaf,ions fitil us--antecedens f,he 
most al»posite mislead us ; because the conditions of human 
lroblems never repeat f,hemselves. Some new feaf,ure flters 
everything--some elemenf, which we detect only in its after- 
operaion. 
Buf, this, it ma.y be said, is but a meagre outcome. Cau f,he 
long records of lmmanity, with ail ifs jo)-s and sorrows, its 
sufferings a.nd ifs conquests, teach us no more than this ? 
Let us approach the subject from tnother side. 
If you were asked fo poinf, ou the special feaf,ures in 
which Slmkespeare's plays are so transcendently excellent, you 
would menf,ion, perha.ps, among oflmrs, this, tiret his sories 
,are lmt pu together, and his chamcf,ers are hot coaceived, 
fo illustrtte any prticular law or principle. Thcy each 
many lessons, but nof, any one lrolninent above anoflmr; 
and when we lmve drawn ri-oto fleln tll f,he direct iustrucf,ion 
which they cont,in, f,here r«mins sf,ill something unresolved 
--something which the trtist gives, and which he philo- 
sopher cmmot give. 
If, is in this chamcteristic thaf, we re accustomed to say 
Shakespeare's supreme truth lies. tIe represents real lire. 
His dram«ts teach as lire f,etches--neither less nor more. 
He builds his fabrics as torture does, on right and wrong ; but 
he does nof, sf,rugglè f,o make nature more sysf,emaic han 
she is. In the subtle interflow of good a.nd evil--in the un- 
meried sufferings of innocence--in f,he dispropooEion of 
penalties fo desert--in f,he seeming blindness wifl which 
jusf,ice, in attempting fo assert itself, overwhehns innocent 
and guilty in a common ruinShakespeare is true fo réal 
experience. The mystery of lire he leaves as he fin(ls it; 
,nd, in his most tremendous positions, he is addressing 
rather the intellectual emotions t, lmn f,he understmding,--- 
knowing well thaf, the understanding in such things is af 
fault, and the sage as igmrtnf, as f,he child. 
Only f,he highest order of genius ca.n represenf, lla.fnre thus. 
An inferior artisf, produces eif,lmr somef,hing entirely im- 
moral, where good and êvil are names, and nobi]it-of dis- 
t)osition is supposed fo show if.self in the absolute disregrd 
of themor else, if hè is a better kind of man, he will force 
on mxf,ure a didactic l»urpose; he composes whaf, are called 
moral tules, which may edify the conscience, but o'_ly mis- 
lead the intellecf,. 
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The finest work of this kind produced in modelna rimes is 
Lessing's 1)la.y of ' Nat.hm the Vise.' The object of if is fo 
tech religious toleration. The doctrine is admirable--the 
mode in which if is enforced is interesting; but if has the 
frtal tult, tha.t itis hot t«-ue. Nature does hot teach reli- 
gious tolertion by any such direct method ; and the result 
is--no one knew it better than Lessing himsolf--that the 
play is hot poetry, but only splendid manufacture. Shake- 
speare is eterna.1; Lessing's' Natha.n' will pa.ss awa.,v with 
fle mode of t.hought which gtve it bioEh. One is based on 
flrct ; the other, on human theory about fict. The theory 
seems a.t first sight fo contain the lnOSt immedite instruc- 
tion ; but if is hot really so. 
Cibber ,nnd others, as you loaow, wanted to ait.er Shake- 
speare. The French king, in 'Lear,' w,ns fo be got rid of; 
Cordelia was fo marry Edga.r, and Lea.r himself wa.s fo be 
rewa.rded for his sufferings by a golden old age. They could 
not bea.r that Ha.tolet should surfer for the sins of CI,radius. 
The wicked l(iug was fo die, and the wicked motiver; a.nd 
Ha.tolet and Ophelia, were fo make  match of if, a.nd liv 
hl)pily ever after. A common novelist would have arra.nged 
if thus; and you would h,ve had your comfortable moral 
that wickedness was fitly punished, and vioEue had ifs due 
rewa.rd, and all would have been well. But Shakespeare 
would hot have if so. Shakesl)eare knew that crime was 
hot so simple in ifs consequences, or Providence so paternal. 
/-Ie was contented fo tal:e the truth from lire ; and the effect 
upon the mind of the most correct theory of vha.t lire ought 
fo be, compared to the erfect of the life itself, is infinitesimal 
tu comparison. 
Again, let us compare the 1)opulaa- histoical trea.tment of 
remarkable incidents with Shakesl)ea.re's trea.tment of them. 
Look af ' M,ncbeth.' You may derive abundant instruction 
from if instlaction of ma.ny kinds. There is , moral lesson 
of profound interest in the stel)s by which a noble na.ture 
glides fo 1)erdition. In more modern t,tshion you nmy 
speculte, if you like, on the political conditions represented 
there, a.nd the temptation presented in absolute mon,rchies 
fo unscrupMous a.mbitio ; you may say, like Dr. Slol), these 
things could hot bave h,ppened under a constitut.ional 
government ; or, aga.in, you may ta.ke up your parable against 
superstition--you my dilate on the fl'ightful consequences 
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of a belief in vitches, and reflect on the superior advantages 
of an age of schools and newspapers. If the bm-e facts of 
the story had corne down fo us ff'oto a chronicler, and an 
ordinary writer of the nineteenth century had undertaken fo 
relLte them, his accourir, ve nmy depend upon il, would 
hare been put toge}ber upon one or other of these priuciples. 
Yet, by the side of that uniblding of the secrets of the prison- 
house of the soul, what lea.n and shrivelled anatomies the 
best of such descriptions would seem ! 
Shakespeare himsel/; I suppose, could hot have given us a 
theory of what he mea.nt--he gave us the thing itself, on 
which we might make whatever theories we pleased. 
Or a.gain, look al Homer. 
The  Iliad ' is from tvo fo three thousand years older than 
'Ncbeth,' and yet il is as fresh us if il had been a'itten 
yesterday. We have there no lessons save in the emotions 
which rise in us as ve read. Homer had no philosophy; 
he never struggles fo impress upou us his views about this 
or that ; you can scarcely tell indeed vhether his sympathies 
are Greek or Trojan; but he represents fo us fMthfully the 
men and women mnong whom he lived. He sang the Tale 
of Troy, he touched his lyre, he drained the golden beaker 
in the halls of men like those on whom he was conIbrring 
immortalit.y. And thus, although no Agamemnon, king of 
men, ever led  Grecian fleet, fo Ilimn; though no Priam 
sought the midnight lent of Achilles ; though Ulysses and 
Diomed and Nestor were but names, and Helen but a dream, 
)'et, through Homer's power of representing men and women, 
those old Greeks will still stand out ff-oto amidst the darkness 
ofthe ancient world vith a shm'pness of outline which belongs 
fo no period of history except the most recent. For the 
mere hard prposes of history, the'Iliad' and 'Odyssey' 
are the most effective books which ever were written. We 
see the Hall of 1Kenelaus, we see the garden of Alcinous, we 
see Nausicaa among her maidens on the shore, we see the 
mellow monarch sitting with ivory sceptre in the Market- 
place dealing out genial justice. Or again, vhen the wild 
mood is on, we can hear the crash of the spears, the rattle 
of the armour as the heroes thll, and the phmging of the 
horses among the slain. Could we enter the palaee of an 
old Ionian lord, ve know what we should see there; 
xe knov the vords in whieh he would address us. We 
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could meef Hecfor as a friend. If we could choose , 
companion fo spend an evening wifh over a fireside, if would 
be the man of ma.ny cotmsels, the husband of Penelope. 
I ara ,,of going info the vexed question whether History 
or Poetry is the more true. If has been somefimes said tiret 
Poery is the more rue, because it can make things more 
like wlnf oto- moral sense would prefer they should be. 1Ve 
hear of poefic justice and the like, as if lmture and tct vere 
hot just elmugh. 
I entirely clissent froln fhaf view. So fitr as Poetry 
tempts fo improve on truth in tiret way, so far if abandons 
ruth, and is fitlse fo itself. Even literal facts, exactly as 
flmy were, , great poet will prefer whenever he can gel hem. 
Shakespeare in the historical pbys is st.udious, wherever 
possible, fo give the very words which he finds fo have been 
nsed ; and if shows how wisely he was guided in this, haf 
flmse magnificent speeches of lVolsey are t«tken exactly, with 
no more c]ng'e than the metre mkes necessary, froln 
Cavendish's Life. Mal'lborough read Slmkespeare for 
English history, and read nothing else. The poet only is 
hot bound, when if is inconvelfient, fo vhaf lnay be called 
he accidents of facts. If was enotlgh for Shakespeare fo 
know flmf Prince ïHal in his youh had lived alnong loose 
companions, and he tavern in Ea.stcheap came in fo fill out 
his picure ; alfimugh Mrs. Quickly and Falstaff, and Poius 
and Bardolph were more likely fo lmve been fallen in with 
by Slmkespeare himself af the Mermaid, han fo lmve been 
comrades of fie true Prince Henry. If was enough for 
Slmkespeal'e fo draw refl men, and the situation, -httever 
if lnight be, vould sit. easy on theln. In thi, sense Olfiy if is 
that Poetry is truer tha.n HistoT, tlmf if can nmke a picture 
more complete. If lnay take liberties with tilne and space, 
and give tire a.ction distinctness by firowing if into more 
nmnageble eOlnl)a,ss. 
But if may hot alter fie real conditions of things, or repre- 
sent life as other than if is. The greatness of the poet depends 
on his being true fo noEture, without insisting that .nature 
shall theorise wifl hiln, without making ber more just, more 
philosophical, more moral fhzm reality; and, indifficult matters, 
leaving much to reflection which canlmt be explained. 
And if fhis be true of Poetry--if Honler and Shakespeare 
are whaf they are, ff'oto the absence of everything didctic 
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abouL flem--may we 11o thus learn somehing of whu His- 
ory should be, and in wha. sense i should aspire o each ? 
If Poery mus no Lheorise, much less should tire hisorian 
flleorise, whose obligions o be rlte o fcL are even greater 
fhan fle poe's. If file drama is grudes when the ucfion 
is leasL exl)licble by lws, bec;ruse fhen i bes reselnbles 
lire, hen hisiory vill be grandes ulso under Llte sanfe con- 
disions. ' Mrcbeh,' were i lierally rue, vould be perfect 
histx)ry ; and so far as the historiau can approach fo that 
kind of model, so fir as he etm let his story tell itself in the 
deeds and words of those who aet it out, so fttr is he most 
sueeessful. His work is no longer the vapour of his own 
brain, whieh a breath will seatter; it is the thing itself, 
whieh will lmve interest for all rime. A thousand theories 
naay be formed about it--spiritua.1 theories, Pantheistie 
fleories, cause and effeet theories  but each age will have 
its own phflosophy of history, and all these iii turn will thil 
and die. tIegel falls out of &te, Sehlegel falls out of 
date, and Comte in good rime will fall out of dae; the 
thought about the thing lnust ehang'e as we eha«ge ; 
but the thing itself ean never ehtmg-e ; and a history is 
durable or perish,ble as it eontains more or least of the 
writer's own speetflttions. The splendid intellect of Gibbon 
for the most part kept him true to the rig'ht course iii this ; 
ye the philosophieal ehttpters for whieh he lins been lnOSt 
admired or eensureà nay hereafter be thought the leas in- 
teresting in his work. The rime has been when t.hey wotfld 
hOt have been eom.prehended : the rime mty eome when they 
will seem eomlnonplaee. 
If lnay be said, that bi requiring" history to be w'itten like 
a drtma, we require an impossibility. 
For history fo be written with the eomplete form of a 
drama, doubtless is impossible; but there are periods, and 
these the periods, for the most l»a, of greatest interest to 
lmnkind, the history of whieh may be so written that the 
aetors shll revetd their charteters in their own words; 
where mind ean be seen matehed ag'ainst mind, and the great 
passions of the epoeh hot simply be deseribed as existing, but be 
exhibited at their white heaç in the sortis tnd heart. possessed 
by them. There are all the elements of dralm--drama of 
the highes order--where the hug'e forces of the rimes are as 
the Greeian destiny, and the power of the mn is seen eifller 
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stennning the strem till if overwhelms him, or ruling while he 
seems fo yield o iL 
 is Nure's drm--no Shkespe«re'su  dram 
none he less. 
So a les i seems o me. erever possible, le us no 
be tod about his mn or h. Le us heur he ma.n himself 
speak; le us see him ac, nd le us be lef fo form out own 
opiions about him. The historian, we re told, must hot 
leave his readers fo thelnselves. He must hot only lgy tlle 
facts before themhe lnUSt tell them wlmt he himseff thinks 
gbout those hcts. In my opinion, this is precisely whut he 
ought mt fo do. Bishop Bufler suys somewhere, that the 
best book which cotfld be m-itten would be g book consistilg 
Olfly of premises, from which the regders should dmw con- 
clusions for flmmselves. The higlmst poetry is the very 
thing which Butler requires, and the highest history ought 
fo be. Ve should no lnore usk for g flmory of this or tht 
peri,,d of history, thn we shod ask for a fleory of ' Nac- 
beth' or 'Hamlet.' Philosophies of history, sciences of 
history--aH these, there w continue fo be ; the çshions of 
them wi chmge, a.s our habits of thought wfll change; 
each new philosopher will find his chief employment in show- 
ing that before hiln no one understood anything; but the 
druna of history is imperishable, and, the lessons of if wiH 
be like what we learn ri'oto Homer or Shakespeare--lessons 
fbr which we htve no words. 
The address of hisry is less fo the understanding tha to 
the higher emotions. We learn in if fo sympathise with 
vht is great and good; we learn o haie what is base. In 
the anomalies of fbrtuue we feel the mystery of oto" moal 
existence, and in the companionship of the illustrious ntm'es 
vho hve shuped the fbrtunes of the worhl, we escape fi-om 
the littlenesses which cling fo the round of common lffe, ad 
our minds are tuned in a higher and nobler key. 
For the rest, and fbr those ll'ge questions which I touched 
in connection with Ir. Buckle, we lire in rimes of disinte- 
gmtion, and none can te what wfll be after us. Vha.t 
opinions--whut convictions--the infant of to-day will final 
previling on the euh, ff he and if lire out together to the 
mi&fie of another century, only a very bold mm would 
undeloEake fo conjecture  ' The time will COlne,' said Lich- 
tenberg, in scorn af the lnuterialisNg tendencies of moden 
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floug-h ; ' the rime will corne when the belief in God will be 
as the tales with which old vomen ii'ighten children ; vhen 
the vorld will be  mchine, the ether  gas, a.nd God will 
be  ibrce.' ]ankind, if they last long enough on the ea.rth, 
may develope sh'nge things ou of themselves; and the 
growth of vht is called he Positive lhilosophy is a curious 
commena.ry on Lichtenberg's t)rol»hecy. ]u whether the 
end be seventy yers hence, or seven hundrcd--be the close 
t.f the lnortal histol:v of hunmnity us far dista.nt iu the future 
as its shadowy begimings seem noxv te lie behind us--this 
only we lnay fbretell with confidêncethtt thè riddle of lmm's 
nafure will remain unsolved. There will be that in 1,ira yet 
which pllysical luvs will fail fo explain--fhat something, 
wlmtever it be, in hilnself and in the world, which science 
canner fithom, and which sugg'ests the unknown possibilities 
of his origin and his destiny. There will renmin yet 

Those obstinate questionings 
()f sense and outward things ; 
Falling from us, vanishings-- 
]lank misgivings of a creature 
][oving about in worlds net realised 
High iustincts, belote which out mortal nature 
I)oth tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 

There will remain 

OEhose first affections-- 
Those shadowy re.collections-- 
Which, be they what they may, 
Ar yet the fountain-light of all out day-- 
Are yet the master-light of al] out seeing-- 
l_ phold us, cherish, and bave power te mal, e 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the Eternal Silence. 
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TttREE LECTURES 

]ï)ELIVERED hT NEWCSTLE, 1867. 

LECTURE I. 

IADIES AND G»,I do hOt know whether I bave 
m,de u very vise selection in the subject which I have 
chosen for these Lectures. There wus u tilne--u rime vhich, 
meusured by the years of our na.tional life, -us hot so very 
long ago--when tire serious .houghts of munkind were 
occulfied exclusively by religion nd politics. The slnall 
knowledge which they possessed of other things was finc- 
tured by tiroir speculat.ive Olfilfions on the relations of heaven 
nd eurth ; n(l, clown fo the sixteenth cenhu'y, art, science, 
scurcely even literature, existed in this comtry, except 
in some wuy or other, subordinate o theology. Philosol)hers 
such phflosophers s there vereobtimd ,nnd hulf de- 
served the repntation of quucks and conjurors. Astronomy 
vas confused with ustrology. The 1)hysiciun's medicines 
vere supposed fo be powerless, unless the priests said prayers 
over them. The great lwyers, the umbassadors, the chief 
ministers of state, vere genera]ly bishops ; even the fighting 
business was not entirely seculr. Half--dozen Scotch 
preltes vere killed af Flodden; nd, hte in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, no titrer person coul(l be found t.hoEn 
Rowlmd Lee, Bishop of Coventry, fo take comnmnd of the 
Velsh Marches, nd hurry the fl'eebooters of Llmgollen. 
Every single departlnent of intellectuul or pructicl life 
va.s penetrated vith he beliefs, or vas interwoven with the 
interests, of the clergy ; and thus if was thut, vhen differences 
of religious opinion arose, they split society fo ifs foundations. 
The lines of cleavge lenetruted everywhere, and there vere 
no subjects 'h,ntever in vhich those who "disagreed in 
heo]o- 1)ossessed any common conce]. Vhen lnen quar- 
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rel]ed, they quarrel]ed altogether. The disturbers of settled 
belief vere regarded as l»ublic enelnies who had placed 
themselves beyond the pa.le of hulnanity, a«d were considered 
fit only to be destroyed like wild beasts, or tralnpled out like 
the seed of a couta.gion. 
Three centuries have ptssed over our heads since the rime 
of which I ara sl)eaking , and the world is so changed that 
we cn hardly recognise it us the saine. 
The secrets of mture have been opened out fo us on a 
thousa.nd lines ; and men of science of all creeds can pursue 
side by side their commou investigations. Catholics, Angli- 
cans, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Calvinists, eontend with 
each other in houourable riwtlry in arts, and litera.ture, and 
commerce, and industry. They read the saine books. They 
study at the saine academies. They have seats in the saine 
senates. They preside together on the judicial bench, ttnd 
curry on, vithout jar or differeuce, the ordinary business of 
the country. 
Those who share the saine pursuits are drawu in spire of 
themselves into Sylnpathy and good«vill. Vheu they are 
in harlnony in so large a part of their occupatious, the 
points of remaining difference lose their renom. Those 
who thought they htted each other, unconsciously find 
thelnselves ti'iends ; and as fitr as it affects the vorld at large, 
the acrimony of controversy has almost disal, peared. 
Imagine, if you ca.n, a 1)erson being now put to death for 
a speculative theological opinion. You fbel at once, that in 
the most bigoted country in the world such a thing has 
become impossible; and the impossibility is the lneasure of 
the alteration which we have all undergone. The formulas 
remain us they were ou either side--the very saine formulas 
which were once supposed to require these detestable murders. 
But we have learnt to know each other better. The cords 
which bind together the brotherhood of mankind are woven 
of a thousand strands. We do hot any more fly apart or 
becolne enemies, because, here and there, in one strand out 
of" so many, there are still unsound t)lces. 
If" I were asked for a distinct proof tiret Europe was ira- 
proving and hot retro'ading, I should find it tu this phe- 
nomenon. It bas hot been brought about by controversy. 
3Ien are fighting still over the saine questions which they 
began to fight about at the Refbrmation. Protestant divines 
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have not driven Catholics out of the field, nor Catholics, 
Protestants. Each polemic writes for his own partisans, 
and makes no impression on his adversary. 
Controversy has kept alive a certain quantity of bitterness; 
a.nd tlmt, I suspect, is all that if would accomplish if if con- 
tinued till the day of judgment. I sometimes, in iml»atient 
moments, wish the laity in Europe would h-eat their contro- 
versial divines as two gentlemen once treated heir seconds, 
when they found themselves forced into a duel without 
knowing" vhat they were quarrelling about. 
As the l»rincipals were being led Ul» fo their places, one of 
them whispered fo the other, ' If you will shoot your second, 
I will shoot mine.' 
The reconciliation of parties, if I may tse such a word, is 
no tinkered-up truce, or convenient Interim. It is the 
healthy, silent, spontaneous growth of a nobler order of con- 
viction, which has conquered out prejudices even befoïe we 
knew tht they were assailed. This better spirit especially 
is represented in institutions hke this, which acknowledge no 
differences of creed--which are constructed on the broadest 
winciples of toleration--and which, therefore, as a rule, are 
wisely protected from the inh'usion of discordant subjects. 
They exist, as I understand, to draw lnen together, hot fo 
divide themto enable us fo share together in those topics 
of universal inerest and instruction which all can take 
pleasure in, and which give ofince fo none. 
If 3"ou ask me, then, why I ara myself departing from a 
practice xvhich I adroit fo be so excellent, I fear that I shall 
give -ou rather a lame answer. I might say that I know 
nmre about the hisry of the sixeenth century than I -lcuow 
about an-thing else. I have sl»ent the best years of my lie 
in reading and writing about if; and if I have anything fo 
tell you wooEh your hearing, if is probably on flat subject. 
Or, again, I nfight say--xvhich is indeed most h-ue--that 
to the efornation we can trace, indirectly, the best of those 
very influences which I have been describing. The Refor- 
moEtion broke the theological shackles in which men's minds 
were fettered. It set them thinking, and so gave birth to 
science. The Reformers also, xvitlmut knowing what they 
were about, taug.ht the lesson of religious toleration. They 
attempted fo supersede one set of doglnaS by another. They 
succeeded with hall the world--they fifled with the ofher 



ha.ll. In , little while it became .ppxent thtCt good lnen-- 
without cesing fo be good--could thinlz differently bout 
theology, and thtCt goodness, therefore, depended on Solne- 
thing else tha.n the holding orthodox opinions. 
If is hOt, however, for either of these reasons thaX I ara 
going Xo talk fo you about VIttrtin Luther ; nor is toleration 
of differences of opinion, however excellent it be, the point 
on which I shall dwell in these Lectures. 
V,%re Xhe Reforlnation a question merely of opinion, I for 
one should hot hve meddled with it, eithor here or n)vhere. 
I hold tht., on the obscure mysteries of faith, every one 
should be ullowed o bêlieve ccording fo his conscience, and 
that argmnents on such matters re either impertinent or 
nse]ess. 
But the ReGwmation, geut]emen, beyond the region of 
opinions, wa.s  historical t:ct--an objective something which 
mty be studied like auy of tle £cts of nature. The Re- 
formers were men of note and distinction, who pl«tyed a gret 
p,nrt for good or evil on the stage of the world. If we except 
the Apostles, no body of humtm beings ever printed so deep 
a mrk into Xhe organisation of society ; and if there be auy 
value or meaning in history at all, the lires, the actions, the 
characters of such men as these can be mtters of indifference 
to none of us. 
Ve hve hot fo do with  story which is buried in obscure 
antiquity. The facts adroit of being lernt. The truth, 
whatever it wzs, concerns us 11 equally. If the divisions 
crea.ted by tlmt great convulsion a.re ever fo be obliteratêd, 
it will be when we hve lernt, each of s, fo see the thhag 
as iX. really was, and hot r,ther SOlne mythic,l or ilnaginttive 
version of the thing--such as froln our own point of view we 
like-fo think it was. Fiction in such lnattt3rs may be con- 
renient for our immeditte theories, but it is certa.in fo avenge 
itself in the end. We m,y nmke our own opinions, but fttcts 
were ruade for us ; and if we evade or deny them, if will be 
the worse for us. 
Unfortamately, the lnythical version at present very ltrgely 
prepondertes. Open  Protestant history of the Re/brma- 
tion, and you will find a picture of the world given over 
fo a lying tyrnny--t.he Christian .population of Europe en- 
slaved by  corrupt a.nd degraded priesthood, and the Re- 
forlners, with the Bible in their hands, coming fo the rescue 
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like a.ngels of ligh. AI1 is black on one side--all is fait and 
beantifnl on the other. 
Turn fo a 12a.tholie history of the saine events and the saine 
men, and ve ha.ve belote us the Chureh of the Saints flflfil]ing 
quietly ifs blessed nfission in the saving of lmman souls. 
Satan a second rime enters into Pa.radise, and a second rime 
with fatal sueeess tempfs miserable man fo his ruin. Ne 
disbelieves his appointed teaehers, he aspires after forbidden 
knowledge, and af once anarehy breaks loose. The seamless 
robe of the Stviour is rent in pieces, and the earth beeomes 
the lmbittttion of flends. 
]ach side tells the story as if prefers fo hoEve if ; faets, 
ehaneters, eireumstanees, are lnelted in the theologieal 
erueible, and east in moulds diametrieally opposife. Nothing 
remains the saine exeept the names and dates. ]aeh side 
ehooses ifs own witnesses. ]verything is eredible whieh 
makes for what if eMls the truth. ]verything is ruade false 
whieh will hot fit into ifs place. 'Blasphemous fables' is 
the nsual expression in Protestant eontroversial books for the 
aeeounts given by Catholies. ' Protestant tradition,' says an 
eminent modern .atholie, ' is based on lying--bold, whole- 
sale, unserupnlons lying.' 
Now, depend npon if., there is some human aeeomt of the 
marrer different from both these if we eould only get af if, 
and if will be an excellent thing for the world when that 
human aeeount ean be ruade out. I ara hot so presumptuous 
as fo suppose that I cm give if fo you ; still less eau you expeet 
me fo try fo do so within the eompass of two or three lectures. 
If I eannot do everything, however, I believe I ean do a little ; 
af any rate I eau give you a sketeh, snch as you may place 
moderate confidence in, of the state of the Chureh as if vas 
belote the Iêformation began. I will hOt expose myself 
more than I ean help fo the censure of tlxe divine who was 
so hard on Protestant tradition. Most of -hat I shall have 
fo say fo yon this evening will be taken from the admissions 
of çatholies themselves, or from offieial records earlier than 
the out, break of the eontroversy, when there was no tempta- 
Lion fo pmweoE the truth. 
Here, obriously, is the first point, on whieh we reqlh-e 
aeemEte information. If M1 was going on well, the Ie- 
formers really and truly told innnmerable lies, and deserve 
all the reprobation whieh we eau give them. If ail was hot 
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going on well--if, so ir ri'oto being well, the Cllurch was so 
corrupt th,nt Europe could bear wifh it no longer--then 
clearly ,n Reformation was necessa.ry of some kind; ,nnd we 
bave taken one step towards a fair estima.te of the persons 
concerned in it. 
A fair estiln,nte--thf, and only fht, is what we want. 
need ha.rdly observe to you, tha.t opinion in England has been 
undergoing lately a very considerable ,nlteration about these 
persons. 
Two generations ago, the leading" Reformers were loo]¢ed 
upon as little less than saints ; nov ,n party has risen up who 
intend, as they frankly tell us, fo uu-Protesfantise the Church 
of England, wllo detest Protestantism as a kind of infidelify, 
who desire silnply to reverse ever)oEhing which the Rèformers 
did. 
One of fhese genflemen,  clergymm, wa'iting lately of 
Luther, called hiln  herefic, a heretic fit only fo be ranked 
with--whom, do you think ?--Joe Smith, le Iormon Pro- 
phet. Joe Snlith and Luher--that is the conlbination with 
vhich we are now presented. 
The book in which this remarkable statement appeared 
was presented by .two bishops to the Ulper House of Con- 
vocation. It was received wifh gracious acknowledgmenfs 
by fhe Archbishop of Canterbury, and was placed solemnly in 
the library of reference, for fht learned body fo consulf. 
So, too, a protbssor at Oxh,rd, fhe other da.y, spoke of 
Luther as a Philistine--a Philistine meaning an oppressor of 
the chosen people; the enemy of men of culture, of intelli- 
g'ence, such as tlle professor himse]f. 
One notices fhese things, hot as of ranch imporfance in 
themselves, but as showing which way tlle stream is running ; 
and, curiously enoug'h, in quite another direction »ve nmy see 
the saine pheuomenon. Our liberal philosophers, men of high 
literary power and repuftion, looking into fhe hisfory of 
Luller, and Calvin, a.nd John Knox, and fhe rest, find fhem 
falling far shooE of file philosophic idealw,nfing sadly 
nmny qualifies whîch fhe liberal mind cannot dispense wifh. 
They are discovered o be intolerant, dogmafic, narrow- 
minded, inclined to persecute Cafholics as Catholics had 
persecuted them ; tobe, in fct, little if at all better than the 
popes and cardinals whom they were fighting a.gainst. 
Lord Macanlay can hardly fild epithefs strong enough to 
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express his eontempt for Arehbishop Crnmer. r. Buekle 
places Cramner by the side of onner, and hesittes which 
of the two charcters is the more deesble. 
An unvoumble estimte of the Reformers, whether just 
or mjust, is unqestionbly gaining ground aanon" our 
a.dvanced thinkers. A eter nmn than either Mtculy or 
Bucklethe Germn poet, Goethesays of Luther, tht he 
threw bck the intellectuel progress of m ankind for centuries, 
by clling in the passions of the multitude fo decide on 
subjects which ought fo hve been left to the lerned. Goethe, 
in sying this, was a.lluding especiflly o Erasmns. Goethe 
thought that Ersmus, and men like Ersmus, hd struck 
npon the right tr'k ; a.nd if they codd have retained the 
direction of the mind of Europe, there would lmve been naore 
truth, aud less flsehood, among us af this present rime. 
The l'ry htreds, the theologieal rivalries, the persecntions, 
the civil wa.rs, the religios animosities which have so long 
distra.cted us, would lmve been all avoided, and fle mind of 
nmnkind would have expnded gmdually aud equbly with 
the groh of knowledge. 
Such n opinion, coming from so great  man, is hot fo be 
lightly pa.ssed over. If will be my endevour fo show you 
wht kind of nmn Ersmus ws, what he ws inling af, what 
he ws doing, and how Lutiner spoilt his work--if spoilhag is 
the word which we re to use for if. 
One cution, however, I anust in fairness give you befi)re 
we proceed fmoE.her. If lies upon tle face of the story, tiret 
the Reformers imperfectly understood toleration; but you 
must keep before you the spirit und retaper of the men with 
whom tlley had fo deal. For thenlselves, when the movement 
begun, they imed a.t nothing but liberty o fifink a.nd speak 
their om wy. They uever dreamt ofinterfering with others, 
ulthough they were quite uware that others, when they could, 
were lely fo interfere with them. Lord Mca.ulay might 
hure remembered tht Crnmer was working H his lire with 
the prospect of being bunt ulive s his rewnrd--and, as we 
all know, he uctually wus bunat alive. 
'hen the Protestnt tea.ching began first fo spread in the 
etherlnds--before one single Cutholic had been illtreated 
there, before  sympm of  lnutinous disposition had showu 
itseff umong the people, n edict was issued by the authorities 
for the suppression of the new opinions. 
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The terms of this edict I will briefly describe to you. 
The inhabitants of the United Provinces were informed 
thtt they were fo hold and believe the docfriues of the H«,ly 
Roman Catholic Church. ' lIen a.nd women,' says the edict, 
' who disobey this comlnand sha.ll be punished as disfurbers 
of public order. Voluen who h«»ve ia.llen into heresy shall 
be buried alive. Men, if they recant, shall lose their heads. 
If they continue obstinate, fhey shall be burnt tt the sta.ke. 
' If man or woman be suspected of heresy, no one shall 
shelter or protect him or her ; and no sh'anger shall be 
admitted fo lodge in any inn or dwelling-house unless he 
bring with him a testilnonial of ooEhodoxy froln the priest of 
his parish. 
' The Inqnisition slmll enquire into the private opinions of 
every person, of whutever degree ; a.ud ull offieers of all kinds 
shall sist the Inquisition af their peril. Those who know 
wh.ere hereties are eoneeMed, shall dcnounee them, or they 
shall surfer as hereties themselves. Hereties (observe the 
nmlignity of this paragra.ph)--hereIies who will give up 
other hereties to justiee, shall themselves be purdoned if they 
will promise to eonform for the future.' 
Under this ediet, in the Netherlmds alone, more than fifty 
thonsund human beings, first and last, were delibel'ttely 
murdered. And, gent.lemen, I must say thut proeeedings of 
this kind explain and go fir to exeuse the subseqnent in- 
toleranee of Protestants. 
Into]eranee, Nf. Gibbon te]ls us, is a greater erime in a 
Protestant than e Catholie. Criminal intoleranee, as I 
understand if, is the intoleruuee of sueh an ediet as that 
whieh I have read fo you--the unprovoked iutoleranee of 
differenee of opinion. I eoneeive that the most enlightened 
philosopher might have grown hard and narrow-minded if he 
had suffered under the administration of the Duke of Alv. 
Dismissing these eonsiderations, I will now go on with lny 
subjeet. 
Never in a.ll theh-history, h a.ncient rimes or moden, 
never tlmt we knmw of, bave mankind thrown out of then- 
selves anything so grand, so useful, so bea,utiful, as the 
Cutholic Church once wa.s. In these rimes of ours, well- 
regtflated selfishness is the recognised rule of actionevery 
one of us is expected to look out first for lhnself, a.nd tM;e 
ca.re of his own interests. Af the rime I speak of, tlm Church 
D 
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ruled the State with the authdrity of a conscience ; and self- 
interest, as a motive of action, was olfly named te be abhorred. 
The bishops and clerg'y were rega.rded freely and simply as 
the immediate nfilfisters of the Almighty ; and they seem te 
me te hure really deserved that high estimate of their 
character. If was net for the doctrines which they taug'ht, 
only or chiefly, that they were held in honour. Brave men 
de net fall dowl belote their fellow-mortals for the words 
which they spe,k, or for the rites which they perfonn. 
:Wisdom, justice, self-denial, nobleness, purity, highminded- 
ness,--these are the qualifies before which the fi-ee-born 
races of Europe bave been contenfed te bow; and in no 
order cf men were such qualifies te be fotmd as they were 
t'ound six hundred years ago i: the clerg'y of the Catholic 
Church. They called themselves the successors of the 
Apostles. They claimed in their :V[aster's lmme universal 
spirittml authority, but they ruade good their pretensions by 
the holiness of their own lires. They were allowed te rule 
because they desexed te 1-trie, and in the fiflness of reverence 
]dngs and nobles bent belote a power which wa.s nea.rer te 
God than t.heir own. Over prince and subject, chieftain and 
serf, a body of unarmed defenceless men reigned supreme by 
the ma.gic ofsanctity. They tamed the fie T northern warriors 
who had brol¢en in pieces the Roman Empire. They taught. 
them--they brough them really and truly te believethat 
they had immolerai sotùs, and that they would one day stand 
a.t the awfifl judgment bar and give account for their lires 
there. :,Vith the br;we, the honest, and the good--with 
those who had no oppressed the poor ner removed their 
ncig'hbom"s landmark--with those who had been just in 
their dea.lingswith those who had fought against evil, and 
h:rd tried valiantly te de their Naster's will,a t.hat great 
dy, if would be well. For cowm'ds, for profligates, for those 
who lived for luxury and pleasure and self-indulgence, there 
was the blac]mess of eternal death. 
An awfifl conviction of this tremendous kind the clergy 
had effectually instilled into the mind of Europe. If was 
net a PEII:AP8; if wa.s a certainty. If was net a ferre of 
words repeated once a veek af church ; if was an assurance 
entertained on all days a.nd in all places, without any particle 
of doubt. And the effect of such a belief on lire and con- 
science was simply immeurable. 
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I do hOt pretend that the clergy were perfect. They were 
very fitr from perfect af the best of rimes, and thc European 
nations were never completely submissive to them. If would 
hot bave been well if they had been. The business of human 
creatures in this planer is not summed up in the most excel- 
lent of priestly catechisms. The world and its concerns 
continued fo interest men, though priests insisted on tiroir 
nothingness. They could hot prevent kings ri-oto quarrelling 
vith each other. They could hot hinder disputed succes- 
sions, and civil feuds, and wars, aud political conspiracies. 
What they did do was fo shelter the weak fl-om the strong. 
In the eyes of the clergy, the serf and his lord stood on the 
common level of sinftil humanity. Into thcir ranks high 
birfl was no passport. They were themselves for fie most 
part chfldren of the peol»le ; and the son of the artisan or 
peasant rose fo the mih-e and the triple crown, just as 
nowadays the rail-splitter and the tailor become Presidents 
of the Republic of the West. 
The Church was essentially democratic, vhfle af the saine 
rime if had the mouopoly of learning; and all the secula.r 
power fell fo if which lea'ning, combhed with sanctity and 
assisted by superstition, can bestow. 
The privileges of the clergy were extraordinary. They 
vere hot alnenable fo the commou laws of the land. Vhilc 
they governed the laity, the ltity had no power over thenl. 
l%om the throne downwards, every secular office was depen- 
dent on the Church. No king was a lawful sovereign till 
the Chm-ch plced the crown upon his head : and what the 
Church bestowed, the Church climed the right fo take 
away. The disp5sition of property was in their hands. :No 
will cotfld be proved except betbre the bishop or his officer; 
ad no wîll was held valid if the testator died out of com- 
munion. There were lnagistrates and court.s of law for the 
offences of the laity. If a priest committed a crime, he was 
a sacred person. The civil iower could not touch him ; he 
ws reserved for his ordinary. Bishops' commissaries sate 
h town and city, taking cognizance of the moral conduct of 
every man and voman. Offences against lire and property 
were tried here in Englouti, s now, by the common la«v; 
but the Chm'ch Courts dealt vith sinssins of word or act. 
If a man was a profligate or a drtmkard ; if he lied or swore ; 
if he did hot eome fo communion, or held unlawflfl opinions ; 
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if he was idle or unthrift, y; if he was unkind to his wife or 
his servants; if a child was disobedient fo his father, or a 
father cruel fo his child; if a tradesman sold ,ndtflteraLed 
wa.res, or used false measures or dishonest weights,--the eye 
of the parish priest was everywhere, and the Church Cou.-t 
stood always open fo examine and to pmfish. 
Im,ngine what a tremendous power tis must have been ! 
Yet if existed generally in Catholic Europe clown fo the eve 
of the ReIbrmation. If could never have established itseff 
af all unless a.t one rime if had worked beneficially--as 
abuse of it was one ofthe most fatal causes ofthe Chm'ch's Ih.ll. 
I know nothing in English history much more striking 
than t.he answer given by Archbishop Wrham fo the com- 
plaints of the English House of Commons after the ill of 
Crdinal Volsey. The House of Commons complained that 
tle clergy nlade laws in Convocation which the laity were 
excommtmicated ff they disobeyed. Yet the 1oEws ruade by 
the clergy, the Commons said, were oIten af variance with 
the laws of the reahn. 
Wht did Varhum reply ? He said he was sorry for the 
alleged discrepancy ; but, inasmuch us the laws Rade by the 
clergy were always in conformity with the will of God, the 
laws of the realm had only tobe altered and then the ditll- 
culty would vanish. 
What must have been t.le position of the clergy iu the 
ftflness of their power, when they cotfld speak thus on the 
eve of their prostration? You bave only fo look ri'oto a 
distance af any old-Iishioned cathedral city, and you will see 
in a moment the medioeval relations between Church and 
State. The cathedral is the city. The first object )-ou 
catch sight of as you approach is the spire ttperhlg iuto the 
sky, or the huge towers holding possession of the centre of 
the landscape--majestica.lly beautififlimposing by mere 
size amidst the large forms of Nature herselI: As you go 
nearer, the vastness of the building impresses you more and 
more. The puny dwelling-place of the citizens creep at ifs 
iet, the pinnles are glittering in the tints of the sunset, 
when clown below among I.he streets and lanes the twilight is 
d;u-kening. And even now, when the towns are thrice their 
:ucient size. and the houses bave stretched upwards from two 
sIories fo rive ; when the great chimneys are vomiting their 
smoke mong the clouds, and the temples of modern i,- 
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dustry---the workshops nd the factories--spread their long 
fronts before the eye, the ctthedrd is still the governing form 
in the picture--the one object which possesses the imgi- 
ntion and refuses fo be eclipsed. 
As tht cathedrl ws fo the old town, so ws the Chm'ch 
of the middle ages fo the secultr institutions of the world. 
Ifs very neighbourhood wts sacred ; md ifs shtdow, like the 
shadow of the Apostles, was  sanctmtry. Vhen I look t 
the new Houses of Prliunent in Londo b I see in them  
type of the change which has passed over us. The House of 
Commons of the Plmtgenets sate in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey. The Parlia.ment of the Reform Bill, 
five«md-thiloEy yea.rs ago, debated in St. Stephcn's Chapcl, 
the Abbey's sumll dependency. ow, by the side of the 
enormous pile which has risen out of that cha.pel's ashes, the 
proud Minster itself is dwarfed into insignificmce. 
Let us turn to nother vast fea.tm'e of the middle ages-- 
I me,n the monstèries. 
Some person of especid and exceptiomd holiness hs lived 
or died t  paloEicular spot. He has been distinguished by 
his wisdom, by his piety, by his active benevolence ; nd in 
an ge when conjurors nd witches vere supposed fo be 
helped by the devil fo do evil, he, on his paloE, has been 
thought fo have possessed in lrger neasure tha.u common 
menthe fvour and the grace of heaven. Blessed inflences 
hng about the spot which he las hallowed by his presence. 
His relics--his household possessions, his books, his clothes, 
his bones, retin the sh,dowy sanctity which they received 
in having once belonged to him. We 11 set  value, not 
xvholly unrel, on a.nything which has beeu the property of 
 remrkable man. Af worst, if is but an exaggertion of 
ntural reverence. 
Well, as nowadys we build monuments fo gre men, so 
in the middle ages they bnilt shrines or chapels on the spots 
which sints had nutde holy, ftud conmunities of pious 
people gathered together there--beginning with tle personal 
fiSends the sint hd left behind him--to try fo lire as he 
had lived, fo do good s he hd done good, nd fo die as he 
had died. Thus arose religions frternities--compnies of 
men who desired fo devote thenlselves fo goodness--to give 
up pleasure, nd amusement, nd self-indtflgence, and fo 
spend their lires in pryer nd works of chrity. 
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These bouses bec,me centres of pious beneficence. The 
monks, s the brotherhoods were clled, vere orgnised in 
different orders, with some wriety of rule, but the brod 
principle ws the saine in all. They were fo lire for others, 
hot for themselves. They took vows of pove¢y, tht they 
might not be entangled in the pmlsuit of money. They took 
vows of chastity, that the care of a çmily might hOt distract 
them ri-oto the work which they had undeoEaken. Their efforts 
of chm'ity were hOt limited fo this world. Their days were 
spent in hard bodily lbom', in study, or in visiting the sick. 
Af night they were on the stone-floors of their cha.pels, hold- 
ing up their withered hnds fo heaven, interceding for the 
poor sortis who were suffeing in purg,tory. 
The world, ,s if alwys will, paid honour fo exceptional 
excellence. The system spread fo the ftuoE.hest limits of 
Christendom. The religious houses became places of refuge, 
vhere meu of noble birth, kings and queens and emperors, 
warriors ,nd sta.tesmen, retired fo lay down their splendid 
cares, and end their days in peace. Those with whom the 
world hd delt hardly, or those whom it lmd sm-feited with 
its unstisfying 1)leasures, those who were disappointed with 
earth, and those who were filled with passionte aspirations 
after heaven, alike found a haven of rest in the quiet cloister. 
And, gradually, lands came fo them, and wealth, and social 
dignity--ll gmteflflly extended fo men who deserved so well 
of fleir fellows ; whfle no lndlords were more populr than 
they, for the smctity of the monks sheltered theia- dependents 
us well us themselves. 
Trvel now through Irelund, and you will see in the wildest 
pms of it innumerable remains of relious bouses, which 
htd grown up among  people who acknowledged no rule 
among themselves except the sword, and where eveT chier 
ruade war upon his neighbour us the humour seized him. 
The monks among the O's and the Mc's were us defenceless 
as sheep among the wolves ; but the wolves spared hem for 
their charcter. In such a cotmt'y as Ireland then was, the 
monasteries could hot have survived for a generation but for 
the enchanted atmosphere which surrounded them. 
Of authority, the religious orders were practically inde- 
pendent. They vere amena.ble only to the Pope and fo their 
ow supeiors. Here in Engla.nd, the king could hot send a 
commissioner to inspect a monastery, nor even scnd a police- 
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man fo ala'est a criminel who had taken shelter within ifs 
wlls. Archbishops nd bishol)s , powerful as hey were, 
found their uflmrity cesse when they enered the ges of 
Benedicte or Dominican bbey. 
So uerly have rimes changed, tlm with your utmos 
exoions you wiH hardly be able fo lfictm-e o yourselves the 
Catholic Church in the duys of is greaness. Our school- 
books e us how he Eml)eror of Germany held the stin-up 
for Pope Gregory he Seventh to mount his mule; how our 
o1 English enry Planagene valked barefoot through tlle 
streets of Canterbury, and knelt in the Chapter House fbr the 
monks to flog him. The -st of these incidents, I ws brought 
up fo believe, proved the Pope fo be the Mm of Siu. Any- 
how, they re both fcts, and hot ronmnces ; and you 
form some notion ff'oto them how high in the world's eyes 
the Church nmst lmve stood. 
And be sure if did hot chieve that proud position thout 
deservhag it. The Teutonic nd Latin princes were 
credflous fools ; and when they submitted, it 's fo some- 
thing stronger tlmn themselvesstronger in limb and muscle, 
or stronger in intellect and churucter. 
So the Chnrch ws in ifs gour : so the Church as 
t the opening of the sixteenth century. Poerealth 
securitymen are more than mortel if they cn resist 
tempttions fo which too much of these expose them. Nor 
were they the only enemies hich undermined the energies 
of the Ctholic clergy. Churches exist in this vorld fo re- 
mind us of the eternal laws hich we ure bound to obey. So 
fr  they do this, they fulfil their end, and re honoured in 
flfifiHing if. It ould hure been better for ll of usait 
would be better for us now, cofld Churches keel» this their 
peculia.r flmction stelily nd singly before them. Unfor- 
tunately, they hve preferred in lter rimes the spectflative 
side of things fo the prctical. They tke up into /heir 
teching opinions and theories vhich are merely ephemeral 
hich wotfld naturally die out th the progress of know- 
ledge ; but, hang received u spm-ious snctity, prolong their 
days tmseonbly, nd become first mmeng, nd then 
occa.sions of supeatition. 
It nmtters little hether I say  pternoster in English or 
Ltin, so that wht is present o my nfind is the thought 
qfich the words express, and hot the words themselves. In 



these and all languages if is the most beautiflfi of prayers. 
But you know that people came to look on a Latin pater- 
ltoster as the mos powerftfl of spells--poten in heaven, if 
said straightforward ; if repeated backvard, a charm which 
no spirit in hell cofld resist. 
Soit is, in my opinion, with all forms--forms of words, or 
ibrms of ceremoy and ritu,lism. Vhile the mealfing is 
alive in them, they are hot only harmless, but pregnant and 
life-givilg. Vhen we corne to think that they possess in 
themselves material and magica] vitues, then the purpose 
vhich they answer is fo hide God from us and nlake us 
praetieally into Atheists. 
This is wha I believe fo have gradually fallen upon the 
Catholic Church in the generafions which preeeded Luther. 
The body remained ; tbe lnind was gone away : the original 
thought qfich ifs symbolism represented was no longer 
credible fo intelligent persons. 
The acute were eonseious unbelievers. In Italy, when 
lnen went fo mass tbey spoke of if as going fo a eomedy. 
You lnay bave heard he story of Luther in his younger dys 
s,nying mass «t an altar in lZome, and hearing his fellow- 
priests muttering at file eonsecration of the Eueharist, ' Breml 
thon art., and bread thou wilt remin.' 
Part of the clergy vere profane seoundrels like these ; the 
rest repeated the words of the service, eoneeiving t.hat they 
vere working a eharm, lZeligion w,ns passing through the 
transfornmion whieh all religions have a tendeney fo under- 
go. They eease fo be ids nd incentives to holy lire ; they 
beeome eontl-ivmees rather fo enable lnên fo sin, and escape 
the penalties of sin. Obedienee fo t.he lady is dispensed with 
if men vill diligently profbss certain opinions, or punetually 
perform eerta.in external duties. I-owever seandalous the 
moral lire, the prticipation of a partietflar rite, or the pro- 
fession of  partieular belief, af the moment of death, is held 
fo eleal- the score. 
The powers which hatl been given to the elergy required 
for their exereise the highest wisdom nd the highest probity. 
They had ffllen aL las into file hands of men who possessed 
eonsiderbly less of these qualifies than t.he laity whom they 
undertook fo govern. They had degraded their conceptions 
of God; and, as  neeessm'y eonsequence, they had degraded 
their conceptions of nmn and man's duty. The .spirations 
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after sancfity had disappeared, and insted of hem there 
renmined the prrctical reality of the rive senses. The high 
prelates, the cardimds, the gret abbots, were occupied 
chiefly in mrintaining fheir splendour and luxmT. The 
ri'Jars a«d the secula.r clergy, following their superiors with 
shor steps, indulged themselves in grosser pleasures; 
while their spiritu:d powers, heir supposed auflorit.y in tlis 
worhl and he nex, wêre furned fo accoun o obain ri'oto 
the ltriy the means for fheir selGindu!gence. 
The Church forbtrde the eating of me« on fas days, bu 
the Church was ready wifh dispensafions for those who could 
afford fo pty for them. The Church forbade m:rrritge fo {he 
tburfh degree of consang'uinity, but loving cousins, it'thcy 
were rich and open-handed, could obtain he Church's con- 
sent fo tleir mion. There were toll-gates tbr the priests af 
every htrlting-place oa the road of liffees rt weddings, fees 
af fimerals, fees wheuever an excuse could be round fo 
fasten them. Eve vheu a man wrs dead he wtrs hot sale 
from plunder, for a mortu;tl or death preseat was exucd 
of his famfly. 
And then those Bishop's Courts, of which I spoke just 
now : flmy were fiunded for fle discipline of mondityflmy 
were nmde the instruments of the lnost detestable extorfion. 
If an impatient layma.n spoke a disrespechl word of fle 
clergy, he was cited before flm bishop's commissary ad 
md. If he refused  pay, he was excommmicuted, and 
excommunication was a loisonous disease. en a poor 
wreh was uader fhe ban of the Church no tradesnmn might 
sell him clofles or food--no friead might relieve him--no 
htan voice might address him, under pain of the saine 
sentence; and if he died unreconciled, he died like a dog, 
without the sacrments, and wus refused-Cln-istia burial. 
e records of some of fhese courts survive : a gltnce af 
fheir pages wiH show the priaciples on which fhey were 
worked. Vhen a hryman offended, fhe sigle object was to 
make him pay for if. The magistrates could hot protect 
him. If he resisted, and his friends supported him, so much 
the betr, for fhey were now all in fhe scrape togefler. 
e next step would be fo indict flem in u body for heresy; 
and then, of course, flmre was nothhg for it but  give way, 
and compound for a.bsolution by money. 
It wts moey--ever money. Even in case of retrl de- 
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linquency, if was still money. 3Ioney, not charity, covered 
tire multitude of sins. 
I bave told you that the clergy were exempt ri'oto secular 
jurisdiction. They clailned fo be mnenble only fo spiritual 
judges, and they extended tle broad fi-inge of their order till 
he word clerk was construed fo mean ,ny one who cottld 
wa'ite his naine or read a sentence fi'om a book. A robber or 
a murderer af the assizes had but fo show .hat he possessed 
either of these qualifications, and he was a]lowed what was 
called benefit of clergy. I-Iis case was transfbrred o the 
Bishops' Court, fo an easy judge, vho allowed him af once fo 
compound. 
Such wel the clergy in matte of this world. As religious 
instructors, they appear in colours if possible less a.ttractive. 
Pl'actical religion throughout Etu-ope st the begiming of 
the sixteenth century was a very simple affair. I ara hot 
going fo speak of the mysterious doctrines of tlle Catholic 
Church. The creed which if profbssed in ifs schools aml 
flleological treatises was the saine which if professes now, 
and which if had professed af he time when i was most 
powerful fbr good. I do hot nlyselfconsider that the formulas 
in which men express their belief are of much consequence. 
The question is rather of the thing expressed ; and so long 
as we find a living consciousness that above the wor]d and 
above hunmn lif there is a righteous God, who will judge 
men according fo their works, whether they say their prayers 
in Latin or English, whether they cal] themselves Proesta.nts 
or call themselves Catllolics, ai)peurs fo me of quite secondary 
importance. But af file tilne I speak of, that consciousness 
no longer existed. The fbrmulas and cerelnonies were all in 
all; and of God if is hard fo say what conceptions men had 
fbrmed, when they believed that a dead ma,n's relations could 
buy him out of purgatory--buy him out of pu'gatory,fbr 
his was the literal tlath--by hirhg priests fo sing masses 
for his soul. 
l.eligion, in the minds of ordinary people, nleant hat he 
keys of the other world were held by he clergy. If a man 
confssed regularly fo his priest, received the sacrament, and 
was absolved, then all was well with him. ttis duties con- 
sisted in going fo confession and fo ana.ss. If he conmfitted 
sins, he was prescribed penances, which could be commute(l 
for nloney. If he was sick or ill af case in ]ris mind, he was 
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recommended u pilgrimage-- pilgrimage o 
holy well, or o some wonder-working imge--where, for due 
consideraion, his cuse would be aended fo. I was no use 
o go fo a sin empty-htmded. The rule of he Church was, 
nothhag for noflfing. A a chapel in Saxony there was an 
im.ge of a Virgin and Child. If the worshipper cme fo 
with a good handsome offering, le child bowed and was 
gracious : if the presen ws nnsaisfitctory, it turned wy 
is head, and vithheld ifs ivours ill the ptu-se-srings vere 
unied again. 
There vas  great rood or crucifix of the sme lind a 
Boxley, in Kent, where the pilgrims ven in thous,nds. 
This figure used o bow, too, when if v,s plesed ; and 
good sure of money ws sure o secure ifs good-will. 
Vhen he Reibrmtion came, ,nd the police looked into 
the marrer, he images were fotmd o be worked with wires 
and pulleys. The German ldy vas kept as  curiosity in 
he cabinet of he Elector of Sa.xony. Oto- Boxley rood 
vs brought up and exhibited in Chepsidei and ws after- 
wards orn in pieces by he people. 
Nor here again vas death he limi of exooE.ion : deth 
v rather he gare of he sphere which he clergy nmde, 
pectfliarly their own. Vhen a man died, lfis fl'iends vere 
natttrally anxious for the fae of his sorti. If he died in 
communion, he vas hOt in the vorst pkce of all. I-Ie had 
no. been , sain, and therefore he vs no in the best. 
Therefore he was in purgaoryPurgatory Pickpurse, as 
ottr English Laimer called it--and  1)ries, if properly paid, 
could get him ou. 
To be a mass pries, s it was called, was  reflr pro- 
fession, in which, with little rouble,  man co,,tld earn 
comfooEable living. I-Ie had oMy o be ordained and fo learn 
by heurt a certain form of words, and ha was all the equip- 
ment necessary ibr him. The msses vere paid for af so 
much a dozen, and for every mss h vas said, so many 
years were struck off from the penal period. Tvo priess 
were someimes o be seen mutering avay a t.he opposite 
ends of the saine alar, like  couple of musical boxes playing 
different paoEs of the saine tune af he sme rime. 
made, no difference. The upper povers h,d wh, hey 
waned. If hey go the masses, and he 1)riess got 
money, all paloEies concerned were s,isfied. 
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I ara spea.kixg of the form which these things assumed in 
an age of degradtttiou and ignorance. The truest and wisest 
words ever spoken by man might be abused in the saine way. 
The Seanon on the Mount or the Apostles' Creed, if recited 
mechniclly, and relied on fo work  mechafic effort, 
would be no less perniciously idolatrous. 
You cau see something of fle saine kind in  milder form 
ia Spin at the present dty. The Spanitrds, all of them, 
high nd low, are expected fo buy annually a Pope's Bula or 
Bulla small pardon, or indulgence, or plenary remission 
of sins. The exact meaniug of these things is  little 
obscure ; the high authorities themselves do hot mfiverslly 
agree about them, except so çar as o say that they are of 
prodigious value of some soa. The orthodox explanation, I 
believe, is something of flfis kind. Vith every sin there is 
the moral guilt and the temporal penalty. The pardon 
cannot toueh the guilt ; but when the guilt is remitted, there 
is still the penalty. I may ain my health by a dissolute 
litb ; I ma.y repent of my dissoluteness and be forgiven ; but 
fle ba,l healfl wl renmin. For bad health, substitutê 
pena.nce in this wofld and purgatory h fle next ; and in this 
sphere the indulgence ta.kes effect. 
Such as they are, a.t any ra, evel3-body h Spah has 
these bus ; you buy them in the shops for a shilling apiece. 
This is one form of the flfing. Again, ai the door of a 
Spanish church you wfll see hanghg on the wall an intmtion 
tht whoever will pray so many lmm's before a particular 
image shall receive full forgiveness of his sins. Havhg got 
that, one might suppose he would be satisfied ; but nocif he 
prays so many more honrs, he can get off a hundred years of 
purga.tory, or a thousand, or ten thousand. In one place I 
remember observiug thtt for  very little trouble a man could 
escape a hundred and fifty thousand years of purgato W. 
Xtt a prospect tbr t.he ill-starred Protestant, who w be 
lucky if he is admitted into pm'gatory af all  
Again, if you enter a sacristy, you w see a small board 
like the notices addressed fo parishioners h our vestries. 
On particular days itis taken out and hmg up in the church, 
and little would a stranger, ignortmt of the lauguage, guess 
the tremendous meaning of that commonplace appearance. 
On these boards is written 'Hoy se sacan animas,''This 
da.y, souls are taken ont of purgatory.' If is an intimation 
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fo every one with a ffiend in distress that now is his rime. 
¥ou put a shilling in a plate, you give your ffiend's naine, 
and the thing is done. One wonders why» if purg'ttory ean 
be saeked so easily, any poor wreteh is left fo surfer there. 
Sueh pratiees nowadays are eompartively innocent, the 
money asked ad given is trifling, and probttbly no one eon- 
eerned in the business believes mueh about if. They serve 
fo show, however, on a snm.ll seale, what once went on on an 
immense seale; and even sueh as they a.re» pious Catholies 
do hot mueh approve of them. They do hOt venture fo say 
mueh on the subjeet direetly, but they allow themselves a 
certain good-humoured ridicule. A Spanish novelist of some 
reputation tells a story of a man coming fo a priest on one of 
these occasions, putting a shilliug in the plate, and giving in 
the naine of his ffiend. 
' Is my fi'iend's soul out ? " he asked. The priest said if 
w,s. 'Quite sure?' the ma.u asked. 'Quite sure,' the 
priest answered. 'Very well,' stdd the man, ' if he is out of 
purgatory they will hot put him in again : if is a bad shil- 
lin'.' 
Sadder than all else, even as the most beautififl things are 
worst in their degradtion, was the condition of the monas- 
teries. I ara here on delieate ground. The aeeounts of 
those institutions, as they existed in England and Gerlnany 
af the rime of their suppression, is so shoeking that even 
impartial writers have hesitated fo believe the reports whieh 
have eome down fo us. The laity, we are told, determined 
fo appropriate the abbey lands, and lnligned the monks fo 
justify the spoliation. Vere the charge true, the religious 
orders wonld st.ill be without excuse» for the whole edneation 
of the country was in the hands of the elergy; and they 
had allowed a whole generation fo grow up, whieh, on this 
h)]»ot:hesis, was utterly depraved. 
But no sueh theory ean explain away the aeeumulMed tes- 
timony whieh cornes fo us--exaetly alike--from so many 
sides and witnesses. We are hOt dependent upon evidenee 
whieh CMholies eau deeline fo reeeive. In the reign of out 
Henry the Seventh the notorious corruption of some of the 
g'eat abbeys in Englana bronght them under the notice of 
the Catholie Arehbishop of Canterbnry» Cardinal [orton. 
The arehbishop, retable fo meddle with them by his own 
authority, obtained the neeessary l»owers @oto fhe Pope. H 
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instituted u partil visitation in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don ; nd the most nmlignunt Protestunt never drew such u 
picture of profiigate brutlity us Curdinul 1V[orton lef behind 
him in his Register, in u description of the greut Abbey of 
St. Albns. I cunnot, in u public lectm'e, give you the faintest 
ide of whut if contuins. The mouks were bound to celibucy 
--thut is fo say, they were not ullowed fo murry. They were 
full-fed, idle, und sensuul ; of sin they thought only us some- 
thing extremely pletsant., of which they could cleunse one 
another with u few mumbled words us esily ,s they could 
wzsh their fices in u bsin. And there I must le,ve the 
mrter. Anybody who is curious for p,rticulars mtry see flic 
original account in Morton's Register, in the Archbishop's 
libmry ,nf Lumbeth. 
A qu,rter of u century after this there ppeured in Ger- 
mny  book, now culled by C«tholics un infiunous libel, the 
' Epistol;e Obscurormn Virorum.' ' The obscure men,' sup- 
posed fo be the writers of these epistles, ure monks or 
students of theology. The letters themselves a.re written iu 
dog-Latin-- burlesque of the lngmge in which ecclesiasti- 
cul people then uddressed euch other. They ure sketches, 
sutiricul, but hOt mulignuut, of the moral and intellectual 
chructer of these reverend personages. 
On the moral, nd by far the most impooEant, side of the 
marrer I um still obliged fo be silent ; but I cun give you  
few specimens of the furniture of the theologicul minds, und 
of the subjects with which they were occupied. 
A student writes fo his ghosfly futher in un agony of dis- 
tress bec,use he lins touched his but fo u Jew. He mistook 
him for a doctor of divinity ; and on the whole, he fears he 
hus committed mortul sin. Can the father absolve him ? 
C,n the bishop absolve him ? Can the Pope absolve him ? 
His ca.se seems utterly desperute. 
Another letter describes u grêat intellecixul riddle, which 
wus urgued for four duys af the School of Logic ut Louva.ine. 
A certuin hLster of Arts hal tuken out his degree t Lou- 
wine, Leyden, Puris, Oxford, Cmbridge, Padua, und four 
other miversities. He wus thus  member of ten universities. 
]ut how could a mu be u member of ten universities '? A mi- 
versity ws a body, und one body might huve muny menbers ; 
but how one member could hure muny bodies, pussed com- 
prehension. In such a monstrous unomuly, the member 
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wofld be the body, nd tle miversities he member, ,nnd this 
would be  scndal fo such grave nd lerned corporations. 
The holy doctor St. Thoms himself cofld hOt nmke himself 
into the body of ten mfiversities. 
The more the lerned men a.rgaaed, the deeper they floun- 
dered, and t length gve up the problem in despttir. 
Ag"in : , certain professor rgues tht Julius Cesr cofld 
not have written tire book which passes under the naine of 
'Coesar's Commentries,' because flt book is writen in 
Latin, and Latin is a ditfieult lanmge; and a lllall wllose 
life is spent in marching and fighting llas notoriously no rime 
fo learn Latin. 
Itere is another fellow--a nlonk this one--describing fo t» 
friend the wonderful things which he has seen in Ronle. 
' You inay have heard,' he says, ' how the Popc did possess 
a monstrous beast called all Elephant. The Pope did enter- 
t«in for tllis beast a very g'reat affection, and now behold if 
is deml. W]len if fell sick, the Pope called his doctors about 
him in great sorrow, and said fo thenl, "If if be possible, 
heal my elephant." Then tlley gave the elephant a purge, 
which cost rive hundred crowns, but if did not avail, and so 
the beast departed; and the Pope grieves nluch for his ele- 
lhant, for if was indeed a miraculous beast, vith a long, 
long, prodigious long nose; and when if saw the Pope if 
lmeled down before him and said, with a terrible voice, 
"Bal', bar, bar ! "' 
I wfll not tire you with any more of this nonsense, espe- 
cially as I canllOt give you the really characteristic paoEs of 
the book. 
I want you fo obselwe, however, what Sir Thomas ll:ore 
says of if, and nobody will question that Sir Thomas More 
was a good Catholic and a competent witness. ' These epis- 
tles,' he says, 'are the delight of everyone. The wise enjoy 
the wit; the blocklleads of monks take them seriously, and 
believe tllat they have been w-itten fo do theln honour. 
Vhen we laugh, they think we are laughing af the style, 
which they adroit fo be conlical. But they flfink the style is 
ruade up fbr by the beauty of the sentiment. The scabbard, 
they say, is rough, but the blade within if is divine. The 
deliberate idiots would not llave fotmd out tlle jest for thenl- 
selves in a hundred years.' 
Well migllt Erasmus exclainl, ' What fungus cotfld be more 
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stupid ? yet these are the Atlases who are to tThold the tot- 
terhg Church !' 
' The monls had a pleasant rime of iL,' says Luther. 
' Every brother had Lwo cans of beer and a quart of wine for 
his supper, with gingerbre,nd, to make him tnke to his liquor 
]indly. Thus Lhe poor things came fo look like fiery angels.' 
And more gmvely, ' In the cloister rule the seven deadly 
sins--covetusness, la.sciviousness, uncleanness, hate, envy, 
idleness, and the loathing of the service of God.' 
Consider such men as these owning a third,  half, 
sometimes t.wo-thirds of the la.nd in every country in Europe, 
and, in addition to Lheir other sins, neglecting all the duties 
attaching to this property--the woods cul dowu and sold, t.le 
bouses çalling to ruin--unt.hrift, neglect, wnste everywhere 
and in everything--the shrewd makiug the nost of their 
rime, which they had sense to see mighL be a short one--the 
rest dreamiug on in sleepy sensuflity, dividing theh- hours 
between the chpel, the pothouse, and the broLhel. 
I do hOt flfink tht, in ifs main fetures, fle truth of this 
sketch can be impugned ; and if if be just even in oufline, 
then a reformntion of some khd or other was overwhelmingly 
necessary. Corruption beyond ,n certain point becomes un- 
endumble fo the coarsest nostril. The constitution of humn 
things cannot away with if. 
Somethhg was Lobe done; but what, or how? There 
were three possible coin-ses. 
Either the ancient discipline of Lhe Church might be re- 
stored by the heads of the Church themselves. 
Or, secondly, a higher toue of feeling might gradually be 
introduced among clergy and la.ity alike, by education and 
literary culture. The discovery of the printing press had 
ruade possible  diffusion of lowledge which had been tre- 
a.ttainable in earlier ages. The ecclesiastical constitution, 
like a sick human body, might recover ifs Lone if  beLter diet 
were prepared for it. 
Or, lastly, the common sense of the laity might take the 
marrer at once into t.leir own hands, and make fi'ee use of the 
1)rtming knife and the sweeping brush. There might be much 
partial injtsfice, much violence, rauch wrongheadedness ; but 
the people would, aL any raLe, go direct to the 1)oint, and the 
question wa.s whether any other remedy would serve. 
The first of these alLernatives may af once be dismissed. 
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The heads of the Church were the last persons in the world 
fo discover that anything was w'ong. People of fhat sort 
always are. For them fhe thing as it existed answered ex- 
cellently well. They bad boundless wealfh, and all but 
boundless I»ower. Vhut could they usk for more? 
nmnk drowsing over his wine-pot n-as less disturbed by 
anxiety fhan nine out of ten of the high dignitt.ries who 
were living on the eve of fhe Judgment Day, and believed 
that their seat was esfablished for them for ever. 
The chaacter of the gre,t ecclesiastics of that day you 
nmy inter from a single example. The Archbishop of 
ence was one of the most enlightened Churchmen in Ger- 
luany. He was u patron of the RemSssance, a friend of 
Erasmus, a liberal, an intelligent, and, as rimes went, and 
considering his trade, an honourable, high-minded man. 
Vhen the Emperor Maxilnilim died, aud the imperial 
throne was vacant, the Archbishop of hIa.3-ence was one of 
seven electors who had fo choose u new eml»eror. 
There were two competitors--Francis fhe First and 
iVfaximilian's grandson, afterwards the well-known Charles 
the Fifth. 
Well, of the seven electors six were bribed. John 
Frederick of Saxony, Luther's fi-iend and protector, was the 
only one of the l»arty who came out of the business wifh 
clean hands. 
But fhe Archbishop of hiayence took bribes six rimes 
alternately froln both the candidafes, tte took money us 
coolly as the most rascally ten-pound householder in Yar- 
nouth or Totnes, and finally drove a hard ba.rgain for lais 
actual vote. 
The grape does hot grow upon the blackoEhorn ; nor does 
healthy reform COlne from high dignitaries like the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence. 
The other aspect of the problem I slmll consider in the 
following Lectures. 

E 



LECTURE I[. 

Ix the ye,nr 1467--the year in which Charles the 13old be- 
came Duke of 13urgundy--four years before the gre;tt baf.tle 
of Btrnct, which established our own fourth Edward on the 
English throne--about the tilne whell Villiam Caxton was 
setting up his printing prcss a.t Westminster--there was 
born af Rotter&m, on the 2Sth of October, Desiderius 
El';rslnus. I-Iis parents, who vere middle-class people, were 
well-to-do in the world. For SOlne reason or other they were 
prevented ri'oto marrying by fhe interference of relations. 
The ç,ther died soon after in a cloister ; the nmther was lef 
wlth her illegitilnate iant» whom she called first, a.fter his 
father, Gerard; but afterwards, from his beauty and grace, 
she changed his llame--fhe words Desiderius Erasmus, one 
vith u Latin, the other with a Greek, derivtion, mening 
the loely or delighfful one. 
Not long after, the mother herself died rlso. The little 
Eraslnus was fhe heir of a lnoderate fortune; ald his 
guardiaals, desiring fo al)propriate if fo thelnselves, endea- 
voured .o force hiln into ,n couvent af ]3rabant. 
The thought of livhg and dying in  house of religion was 
dre,ndfully un attractive ; but. an orl)han boy's resisfance 
easily overcolne. Iffe was bullied into yielding, and, when 
about twenty, took the vows. 
The lire of a monl, which was uninvitiug on the surface, 
was hot lnore lovely hen seen from wif.hin. 
'A monk's holy obedienc%' Eraslnus wrote afte'wa.rds, 
' cousists înwlmt ? In leading an honest» chaste, and sober 
lire ? Not the least. In acquirlng learning, in study, and 
industa T ? Still less. A monk m,y be a glutton, a drunla.rd, 
a -horemonger, an ignorant, StUl»id , mullgnant, envions brute, 
but he bas broken no vow, he is within his holy obedience. 
He bas only fo be the slttve of a superior as good for lmthing 
s himself, nd he is n excellent brofher.' 
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The misfortune of his position did hot check Era.smus's 
intellectual growth. I-Ie was a brilliant, witty, surcastic, 
mischievous yonth. He did hot trouble himself fo pine and 
mope ; but, like a young thorough-bred in u drove of asses, 
he used his heels pretty fi-eely. 
While he played practi«fl jokes Ul)On the unreverend 
fathers, he distinguished hilnself equally by his appetite for 
lnaowledge. If was the dawa of tl.e Ienaissance--the revival 
of leurning. The diseovery of printing was reopening fo 
modern Europe the great literature of Greeee and Iome, and 
the writings of the Christia.n fathers. For studies of this 
kind, Erasmus, notwithstanding the disadvantnges of eowl 
and froek, displayed extraordina.ry aptitude. He taug'ht 
himself Greek when Greek was the language which, in the 
opinion of the monks, only the devils spoke in the wrong 
place. His Lutin was as polished as Cieero's; and at length 
the Arehbishop of Cmnbray heard of him, and sent hin to 
the University of Paris. 
At Paris he found a world where lire eould be sufiïeiently 
pleasant, but where his religions habit was every moment in 
his wuy. He was a priest, and so far eould hot help himself. 
Thut ink-sl»ot hot all the waters of the German Oeem eould 
wash away. But he did hot eare for the low debaueheries, 
where the froek and eowl were at home. His pluee was ht 
the soeiety of eultivated men, who were glad to know him 
und fo ptronise hiln; so he shook off lais order, let lais hMr 
grov, and flung aWay his livery. 
The Arehbishop's patronage was probably now withdra,wn. 
Life in Paris was expensive, and Erasnms hud for several 
yea.rs fo struggle with poverty. We see him, however, for 
the most purt--in his early letters--earrying a bold front fo 
fortune ; desponding one moment, md larking the next wit.h 
a Puris grisette; making fi-iends, enjoying good eompany, 
enjoying espeeially good wine when he eould get if; and, 
above all, satiating his literary hunger af the library of the 
University. 
In this condition, when about eight-mad-fwenty, he ruade 
aequMntanee with two young- English noblemen who were 
travelling on the Continent, Lord Nountjoy and one of the 
Greys. 
Nountjoy, intensely attrueted by his brillianee, took him 
for his tutor, em-ried him over to Englund, and introdueed 



him af the court of Henry the Seventh. Af once his foloEune 
was ruade, tte charmed every one, and in hlrn he was him- 
self delighted with the country and the people. English 
character, English hospitality, Elglish manners--everything 
English except the beer--equally pleased him. In the young 
London nlen--the ltwyers, the noblemen, even in some of 
the clergy--he round his own passion for learning. Sir 
Thomas 5çore, who was  few years younger than himself, 
became his de,nrest friend; and Varhaln, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury--Fisher, afterwards Bishop of 
chester--Colet., the famous Dean of St. Pttul's--the great 
Volsey himself---recognised and welcomed the rising star of 
European litertture. 
Money flowed in upon him. Varhaln gave him a benefice 
in Kent, which was afterwrds changed fo a pension. Prince 
Henry, when he becanle King, offered him--khags in those 
da.ys were hot bad friends to litera.ture--Henry offered him, 
if he would rêmain in Engla.nd,  house litige enough fo be 
called a pttla.ce, and a pension which, converted into otu- 
money, would be a thousand pounds a year. 
Erasmus, however, was a restless creature, and did hot 
like fo be cagèd or tethered. He declined the King's tel-mS, 
but h'Iountjoy settled a pension on him instead, He had now 
a handsome hmome, and he understood the art of enjoying 
if. He moved about as he pleased--now to Cambridge, now 
fo Oxford, und, a.s the hmnour took him, back again fo Paris; 
now staying with Sir Thomas More af Chelsea, now going- 
pilgrilnage with Dean Cole to Becket's tomb af Canterbtu-v 
but always studying, alw,ys gathering knowledge, and 
tln'owing- if out aga.in, steeped in his own mother wit, in 
shining' Essays or Dialogues, which were the delight and the 
despuir of his contemporuries. 
Everywhere, in his love of pleasure, in his habits of 
thought, in his sarc,stic scepticism, you see the healthy, 
clever, well-disposed, tolerant, epicurean, intellectual man 
of the world. 
te went, as I said, with Dea.n Colet fo Becket's tomb. 
Af a shrine about Canterbury he was showa an old shoe which 
t.radition called the Saint's. Af the tomb itself, the great 
sight was a handkerchief which a nlonk took ri'oto among 
the relics, and offered if fo the crowd to kiss. The wor- 
shippers touched if in pions adoration, wifl clasped 
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and upturned eyes. If the thing was genuiue, as Erasmus 
observed, if h;zd but served for the archbishop fo wipe his 
nose with--and Dean Colet, a puritan before his rime, looked 
on with eyes fla.shing scorn, and sca.rcely able fo keep his 
hmds off the exhibitors. But Erasmus smiled kil,dly, 
reflectiug that nankind vere tbols, and in some form or 
other would rema.in fools. }Ie took notice only of the pile of 
gold and jevels, aud concluded that so lnUCh wealth might 
prore dangerous to ifs possessors. 
The peculiarities of the English people interested 
tlnused him. ' You are going to England,' he wrote after- 
wwds to a fl'iend ; ' you will hot firil fo be pleased. ¥ou will 
find the grert people there most agreeable aud gracious ; only 
be careful hot fo presmne upou their intimacy. They will 
coudescend fo your level, but do hOt you therefore suppose 
tlmt you strnd upon theirs. The noble lords are gods in 
their ovn eyes.' 
' For the other classes, be courteous, give your right haud, 
do hOt take the wall, do hot push yourself. Smile on whom 
you please, but trust no one that you do not know ; above all, 
speak no evil of England fo them. They are proud of their 
country above all nations in the vorld, as they have good 
reasou fo be.' 
These directions nfight have been written yesterday. The 
ma.mers of the ladies have somewhat changed. 'English 
ladies,' says Erasmus, 'are diviuely pretty, and too good- 
ntured. They have au excellent custom among them, tlmt 
wherever you go the girls kiss you. They kiss 3-ou wheu you 
corne, they kiss you when yo go, they kiss you af intervening 
opportunities, and their lips are soi, warm, aud delicious.' 
Pretty vell that, for a priest ! 
The custom, perhaps, was hot quite so uuiversal as 
Eras,ms would have us believe. I-Ils owu co«xing ways may 
have had something fo do with if. Af a.uy rate, he fomd 
Enghmd a highly agreeable phrce of residence. 
]}¢Iemwhile, his reputtion ms a writer spread over Ihe 
world. Ltin--the language iu which he wrote--was in 
universal use. If was the vernacdar of the best society in 
Europe, altl no living man ws so perfect a n, aster of if. 
His srtire flashed about among all existing institutions, 
scathing especially his old enemies the monks; while the 
great secuhrr clergy, who hated the religious orders, were 
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delighted fo see them scourged, and themselves fo bave the 
reputation of being patrons of to]eration and reform. 
Era.smus, as he felt his ground more sure under him, 
obtained ri'oto Julius the Second a distinct relea.se ri-oto his 
monastic vows; and, shortly after, when the brilliant Leo 
succeeded fo the tiara, and gathered a.bout him the magni- 
tlcent cluster of axtists who bave ruade his era so illustrious, 
the new Pope invited Erasmus fo visit him af Rome, and 
become another star in the constellation which surrounded 
the Pal)al throne. 
Erasmus was af this rime fort.y years old--the age when 
a.mbition becomes, powerfid in men, and takes the place of 
love of pleasure, fie was received a.t Rome with princely 
distinction, and he could have asked for nothing--bishoprics, 
red ha.fs, or red stockings--which would not have been freely 
given fo l,im if 1,e would have consented fo remain. 
But he was too considerable a man fo be tempted by 
fineky ; a.nd the Pope's livery, gorgeous though if might be, 
was but a livery after a.ll. Nothing which Leo the Tenth 
could do fin- Erasmus could add lustre fo his coronet. ore 
money he might ha'ce had, but of money he had a.h'eady 
abundance, and outwa.rd dignity would have been dearly 
bought by gilded chains, fie resisted temptation; he prê- 
ferred the northena air, where he could breathe af liberty, 
and he returned fo Eugland, hall inclined fo ma.ke his hoxne 
there. 
But his own sovereign laid claim o lds services; the 
future emperor recalled him fo the Low Countries, settled a 
lmndsome salary upon him, md established him af the 
University of Louvaine. 
fie was now in he zenith of his greatness, fie had an 
income as large as many an English nobleman. We find him 
corresponding vith popes, cardinals, kings, and statêsmeu  
md as he grew older, his mind became more fixed npon 
serhus snbjects. The iguorauce md brutality of tire monls, 
the corruption of the spiritual courts, the absolute irreligion 
in which the Church was steeped, gave him serious alarn. 
fie had no enthusiasms, no doctrinal fanaticisms, no secta= 
rian beliefs or superstitions. The brelth of his cultnre, his 
clear understanding, and the worldlymoderation of his retaper, 
seemed fo qua.lify him above living lnen fo conduct a tempe- 
rate reform. He saw that the system around him was prêg- 
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nunt with dmger, and he resolved fo devote what remained 
to him of life to the introductiot of u higher toue in the minds 
ofthe clergy. 
The revival of leurning h,nd by this rime ul,nrmed the reli- 
gious orders. Literuture und educution, beyond the code of 
the theologic,nl text-books, appea.red simply devilish fo them. 
}Vheu Erusmus returned fo Louwdue, the btIle wus raging 
over the north of Europe. 
The Dominicuns ut once recognised in Emsmus their lnost 
dungerous enemy. At first they tried to compel him to re- 
enter the order, but, strong in tlm Pope's dispensution, he 
was so ça.r able to defy theln. They could bark ut his heels, 
but dred hot colne to closer quurters : and with his telnper 
slightly rufited, but otherwise contented fo despise t.hem, he 
took up boldly the tusk which he had set himself. 
' We kiss the old shoes of the sints,' he suid, ' but we 
never read their works.' He undertook the enormous ltbour 
of editing und transltting selections from the writings of the 
FaIhers. The New Testument wus as little known as the 
lost books of Tucitus--all that the peoplc knew of the Gospels 
and the Epistles were the pussuges on which theoh.giuns lmd 
buflt up the Cutholic formulas. EraslnUS publishcd tbe text, 
and with if, and fo make it intelligible, u series of par- 
phrases, which rent uway the veil of truditional nd doglnu- 
tic iuterpretution, and brought the teaching of Christ and 
the Apostles into their naturul relatiot with reason and 
cotscience. 
In all this, although the monks might curse, he had 
countenunce and encouragement from the greut ecclesiastics 
in all paoEs of Europe--a.nd if is highly curious to see the 
extreme freedom with which they allowed him to propose fo 
them his plans for a Reformttion--we seem to be listening 
fo the wisest of modern broad Churchluen. 
To one of his correspondents, un urchbishop, he writes :-- 
' Let us hure doue with theological refinements. There is 
an excuse for t.he Fathers, because the heretics forced them 
to define purticulr points; but every definitiou is u misfor- 
hum, und for us fo persevere in the sume wuy is sheer folly. 
Is no man fo be admitted to gruce who does uot lnmw how 
the Father differs ri-oto the Son, and both from the Spirit ? 
or how the nativity of the Son differs from the procession of 
the Spirit ? Ulfless I forgive my brother his sins uguinst me, 
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God will not forgive me lly sins. Unless I have n pure 
hea.ioE--Ulfless I put nway envy, hate, pride, avarice, lust, I 
shall hOt see God. But a man is hOt damned because he 
cannot tell whether the Spirit bas one pillciple or two. Has 
he the fruits of the Spirit ? That is the question. Is he 
patient, l¢ind, good, gentle, modest, temperate, chaste? 
Enquire if you will, but do hot define. True religion is 
pence, all(l we cannot have peace unless we lenve the COll- 
science unshackled on obscm'e points on which cerainty is 
impossible. We hear now of questions being referred fo 
the next OEcumenical Council--better a great deal refer 
them fo doomsday. Time was, when a man's faith was 
looked for in his life, hOt in the Articles which he pro- 
fessed. Necessity first brought Articles upou us, and 
ever since, we have refined and refined till Christinnity 
hEEs beconle a thing of words and creeds. _Ad-ticles in- 
crease--sincerity Vallishes awy--cotention grows hot. and 
charité- grows cold. Then cornes in the civil power, with stake 
and gallbws, and men are forced to profess what they do hOt 
believe, fo pretend fo love wh«tt in fact they hate, lld fo say 
tlmt they understand what in fact bas no lneaning for them.' 
Again, fo fhe Archbishop of h'[ayence :-- 
' Reduce the dognlas necessary to be believed, fo the 
smallest possible lmmber; you can do if without danger fo 
the realities of Christianity. On other points, either dis- 
cour.ge enquiry, or leave evelT one free o believe wllat he 
pleases--then we shall have no more quarrels, and religion 
will aga.in take hold of lire. Vhen you have doue this, you 
can correct the abuses of which the world with good reason 
complains. The unjust judge he,rd the widow's prayer. 
You shold hOt shut your ears to the cries of those tor whom 
Christ died. He did hot die îor the great only, but îor the 
poor ,nd ibr the low]y. There need be no tumult. Do you 
only set humEn affections aside, and let kings and princes 
lend themselves heartily t.o the public good. But observe 
that the monks and friars be allowed no voice; with these 
gentlenen the world has borne too long. They care only tor 
their own v,nity, their own stomachs, their own power ; nnd 
ihey believe that if the people are enlightened, their kingdom 
cannot stand.' 
Once more fo the Pope hilnself: 
' Let eacll man amend first his own wicked lire. When he 
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bas done that, and will amend his neighbour, let him put on 
Christiau charity, which is severe enough when severity is 
needed. If your holiness give power fo men who neither 
believe in Christ nor cure for you, but think only of their 
own appetites, I fear there will be danger. We ca.n trust 
your holiness, buç there are bad men who will use your 
virtues us a cloke for their own malice.' 
That the spiritual aflers of Europe should have allowed a 
mau like Erasmus fo use language such us ihis fo them is  
fact of supreme importance. IL explains the feeling of Goethe, 
thaç the world would have gone on better had there been no 
Luther, ,ud that the revival of theological fitnaticism did 
more ha.rm than good. 
But the question of questious is, what all this latitudinariau 
philosophising, this cultivated epicurean gTacefiflness would 
have corne ço if left o its¢.lf; or raherç what was the effect 
which if was inevitably producing ? If you wish fo remove 
an old buildiug wiçhout bringing if in ruins about your ears, 
you must begin aL the top, remove the stones gradually 
downwu-ds, and touch the foundation last. But latitudi- 
narianism loosens the elementary principles of theoh,gy. If 
destroys the premises on which the dogmatic system rests. 
It would beg the question fo say tht this would in itself 
bave been undesirable ; but the practical effect of if, as the 
world then stood, would bave only been fo make ihe educated 
into infidels, and to leuve the multitude to  convenient but 
debsing superstition. 
The monks s,id that Erasmus lid the etc and Luther 
hatched u cockatricë. Erasmus resented deeply such , 
account of his work ; but iL was true ttfter all. The sceptical 
philosophÆ is ihe mosç powerful of sol-ents, but if has no 
princip-le of orgauic lire in iL; and what of truth there was 
in Erasmus's teaching had o assume a fitr oher form before 
if was available for the reinvigoration of religion. He himself, 
in his clearer moments, felç his own incapacity, and despaired 
of making an impression on the mass of ignorance with which 
he sw himself surrounded. 
'The StUl)id monks,' he writes, 'say mass as a cobbler 
makes  shoe; they corne fo the altar reeking ri'oto their 
filthy pleasm'es. Confession with the monks is a cloke fo 
steul the people's money, fo rob girls of their virtue, and 
commit ot.her crimes too horrible fo naine! Yet these 
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people are the tyrunts Of Europe. The lope himself is ufl'id 
of them.' 
' Beware !' he says fo un impetuous friend, ' beware how 
you offend the monks. You have fo do with un enemy thut 
cunnot be sluin ; an order never dies, and they will hot rest 
till they have destroyed you.' 
The heuds of the Church might ]isten politely, but Erusmus 
had no confidence in them. ' lgever,' he says, ' wus there  
aime when divines were greater fools, or popes and pre]ates 
more worldly.' Germuny was ubout fo receive u signul 
illust.r«dion of the improvement which if wus fo look for ri'oto 
]iberulism nd intellectnal culture. 
We ure now on the edge of the greut conflugrution. 
Here we must leuve Emsmus for the present. I must curry 
you briefly over the history of the other gret persou who 
was prepu'ing fo 1)luy his pale on the sauge. You hure seen 
something of what Erasmus was; you must turn next fo the 
compunion picture of Mal'tin Luther. You will observe in 
how ma,,y points theii- early experiences touch, as if fo show 
more vividly the contrust between the two men. 
Sixtcen years after the birth of Ersmus, therefore in the 
yeur 1483, l[aoEin Luther cme into the world in a peusant's 
cottage, af Eisleben, ha Sxxony. By peasant, you need hot 
understund u cornmon boor. Hans Luther, the futher, wus , 
thrifty, well-to-do nmn for his station in lffe--udroit with his 
hunds, and ble fo do muny usefid things, from farm work fo 
digging in the mines. The fumily lire wus strict and stern 
--ruther too stern, us [u¢in t.hought in luter life. 
' ]3e temperute with your children,' he suid, long after, fo , 
fi'iend ; ' punish theln if they lie or steal, but be just in wlmt 
you do. If is u lighter sin fo tuke peurs und apples tha fo 
tke money. I shudder wl:en I think of whut I went through 
myself, ll:y mother best me about some nuts once till the 
blood cume. I hud a terrible aime of if, bu she meant well.' 
Ai school, too, he fell into rough hm, ds, and the recollec- 
tion of his sufferiugs nmde him tender ever ufter with young 
boys und girls. 
' lgever be hurd with children,' he used fo suy. ' Mny a 
fine churucter ha.s been ruined by the stupid brutality of 
pedagogues. The parts of speech are u boy's pillory. I 
w«xs myself flogged fifteen flirtes ha one forenoon over 
the conjugation of a verb. Punish if you will, but be 
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kind too, ,nd let the sugar-plum go vith the rod.' This 
is hot the hnguage of , delnagogue or , timatic ; if is the 
wise thought of, tender, hunmn-heu'ted man. 
Af seventeen, he left school for the University af ErfiuoE. 
If was then no shame for , poor schohr to maintain himself 
by altos. Young [artin had u rich noble voice and u fine 
ear, nd by singing balluds in the streets he found ready 
friends nd help. tIe ws still uncertain with wlmt calling 
he should tke up, when if happened tht a young ti'iend wus 
killed t his side by lightning. 
Erslnus ws î philosoiher. A powder nmg«zine was once 
blown u 1) by lightning in  town where En,sinus wus st)'ing, 
and , house of infmous c]mracter was destroyed. The 
inhabitmts sav in wht had happened the Divine anger 
aginst sin. Erttsmus told theln tht if there was my nger 
in the marrer, if was anger merely with the folly which hd 
stored powder in un exposed situation. 
Luther possessed no such premuture intelligence. I-Ie was 
distinguished from other boys only by the greater power of 
his feelings and the vividness of his imagination. He suw in 
his f,'iend's death the immedite hand of the great Lord of the 
universe. IIis conscience was terrified. A li/b-long penitence 
seemed necessary fo atone for the faults of his boyhood. He 
too, like Erasmus, becme a monk, hOt forced into if--for his 
tther knew better wlmt the holy men were like, and had no 
wish fo bave son of his among them--but because the monk 
oï lgtl¢in's imagination spent his nights and days upon the 
stones in prayer ; and Martin, in the heat of his repentance, 
longed fo be kneeling af his side. 
In this mood he entered the Augusthe monastery af Erfurt. 
tte was full of an overwhelming sense of his own wretched- 
ness and sinfulness. Like St. Paul, he was crying fo be de- 
livered ti'om the body of death which he carried about him. 
ttq practised all possible austerities. IIe, if no one else, 
mooEified his flesh with fitsting. IIe passed nights in the 
chancel before the tltar, or on his knees on the floor of his 
cell. tte weakened his body till his mind wandered, and he 
saw ghosts and devils. Above all, he saw the flaming image 
of his own supposed guilt. God required that he should 
keep the hw in all points. Ite had not so kept the law--- 
could not so keep the kw--and therefore he believed th,t 
he was &mned. One morniug, he ws round senseless and 
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seemingly dead; a. brother played fo him on a fluSe, and 
soothed his senses back So consciousness. 
IS was long since any such lhenomenon had a.ppeared 
among She rosy fiàa.rs of Erfurt. They could nos tell whtS fo 
make of him. StaupiSz, the prior, listeued fo his accus,%t.ions 
of himself in confession. 'lIy good fellow,' he strid, ' don't 
be so uneasy; you hve commiSSed uo sins of She leasf con- 
sequence; you lmve nos killed a.nybody, or commit.ted adultery, 
or things of thaS sor. If you sin So some purl:ose, iS is righS 
th,S you should Shink about iS, bus don't make mounSains 
out of Srifles.' 
ve T curious: So the commonpltce m,u the uucolnmonplce 
is for ever uniutelligible. VhtS was the good of ,nll thuS ex- 
citemeuS--ShaS agony of self-reproach for liStle flfings ? Noue 
aS tfll, if the objeeS is only fo be an ordilmry good sors of anan 
--if a decenS fulfihnenS of the round of comlnon duSies is She 
be-tfll ,ud the end-all of hulnaU lire on eaoEh. 
The ldttgue came by-,ud-by into the town. The common- 
l»lace clergy ran gwtty--went o Sheir country-houses, wenS fo 
the hills, wenS anywherea«d they wondered in the saine 
w,ny why Luther wonld nos go wiSh them. They ,ndmired 
him and liked him. They Sold him his lire wtts too precious 
to be Shrown ttwa.y. He answered, quiSe simply, that his 
ploEce wts wiSh the sick «md dyhag ; a monk's life w,s no g'rettt 
malter. The sun he did hot doub would continue to shine, 
whutever became of him. ' I ara no SS. Paul,' he said; ' I 
ara afraid of dettth; bus there are things worse Shan death, 
tmd if I die, I die.' 
Even , Sttupitz dould nos bus feel SlmS he htd ,n extraor- 
dinary youth in his chttrge. To dive his nfiud from feeding 
upon itself, he devised a mission for him broad, and brother 
hlkuoEin wts despatched on business of She convenS So Rome. 
Luther Soo, like Erasmus, wts fo see Pome ; but how dif- 
ferenS She figures of the Swo men there ! Erasmus goes with 
servrmts and horses, the polished, successful lmUa of the world. 
Mu'tin LuSher Srudges penniless and b,%refooS across She All)s» 
helped to ,n meal a.nd a night's rest at the monasteries along 
the road, or begging, if She convents rail him, ,nf the farm- 
houses. 
tIe was still young', and Soo much occupied with his own sins 
to know much of She world outside hiln. Erasnms had no 
dreams. He kuew She hard truth on mosS things. But 
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Roane, fo Luther's ea.ger hopes, wus the city of the saints, a,nd 
the court and palace of the Pope fragrant with the odours of 
la.radise. ' Blessed lolne,' he cried, as he entered the gare 
--' Blessed Rome, sanctified with tlm blood of maloEyrs ! ' 
Alas ! the Ronm of ren.liy was very ih.r from blessed. /-Ie 
remained long enough fo complete his disenchanhnent. The 
caa'dina.ls, ith their gilded churiots and their partsols of 
peacocks' phunes, were poor representatives of the apostles. 
The gorgeous churches and more gorgeous rituals, the paga«a 
splendour of the paintin's, the heathen g'ods still ahnost 
worshipped in tlm adoration of the art which had formed 
them, fo Luther, whose heart was heavy with thoughts of 
mun's depravity, were utterly horrible. The naine of religion 
wus there : the thinnest veil wus scarcely spread over the utter 
disbelief with which God and Christ were at he,nrt rerded. 
Culture enough there was. It ws the Rome of Raplmel and 
ichael Ang'elo, of Perugino, and Benvenuto; but to the 
poor German monk, who had corne there fo find help for his 
suffering soul, what was culture ? 
He fled at the first molnent that he conld. 'Adieu! 
Rome,' he said; ' let all who would lead u holy lire depaoE 
ri-oto Rome. Everything is perlnitted in Rome except fo be 
m honest man.' He had no thought of leaving the Roma 
Church. To  poor monk like him, fo talk of leaving the 
Church was like ta,lking of leaping off the planer. But per- 
plexed and troubled he retued fo Saxony; and his friend 
Stuupitz, seeing clearly that a monastery was no place for 
him, recommended hiln fo the Elector us Professor of Phi- 
losophy af Wittenberg. 
The senate of Vittenberg gave him the pulpit of the town 
church, and there af once he had room fo show vhat vas in 
him. ' This monk,' said some one who heard him, ' is a nmr- 
vellous fellow. He bas strange eyes, and will give the doctors 
trouble by-and-by.' 
He had read deeply, especially he had read that rare and 
almost unknown book, the ' :New Testament.' He was not 
cfltivated like Erasmus. Erasmus spoke the most polished 
Latin. Luther spoke and wrote his own vernucular German. 
The latitudinurian philosophy, the analytical acuteness, the 
sceptical tolertion of Ersmus were alike strnge a.nd dis- 
tasteful fo him. In all things he longed only to know the 
truthto shake off and hurl from him lies and humbug. 
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Superstitious he wus. I-Ie believed in witches and devils 
uud fiSries--u fhousa.nd things without basis in fact, which 
Erasmus pussed by in contemptuous indifference. But for 
things which were relly true--true as nothing else in this 
world, or uny world, is true--the justice of God, the infinite 
excellellce of good, the infinite htefulness of evil--these 
things he believed and felt with u power of pussionte con- 
victiou to which the brouder, feebler mind of the other was 
for ever u stranger. 
We corne now fo the memorable yeur 1517, when Luther 
wus thirty-five yers old. A new cathedrul wus in progress 
at Rome. Michael Angelo had fm-nished Leo the Tenth with 
the design of St. Peter's ; and the question of questions was 
fo final molley fo complete tl.e grandest structm'e which had 
ever been erected by lna.n. 
Pope Leo wus the most polished and cultivuted of munkind. 
The work fo be doue was to be the most splendid which art 
could produce. The mealls fo which the Pope had recourse 
will serve to show us how much all tlmt would have dolle 
for us. 
You remember what I told you about indulgences. The 
notuble device of his Holiness was fo senti distinguished 
persons about Europe with sucks of indulgellces. Indul- 
gences and dispensutions! Dispeusutions fo eut ment on 
fast-&ys--dispensutions fo mrry olle's ner relution-- 
dispensations ibr anything lid everything which the fifithful 
night wish to purchase who desired forbidden ple,sures. 
The dispensutions were siInply scandulous. The indtflgences 
--well, if , pious Ctholic is asked nowuduys whut they were, 
he will suy that they were the renfission of the penunces 
which the Church inflicts upon earth ; but it is also ce,in 
th,t they would ha.ve sold cheup if the people had thought 
t.hat this wus ull tht they were fo get by them. As the thing 
wus represented by the spirituul huwkers who disposed ofthese 
wres, they were letters of credit on heaven. When the 
greut book was opened, the people believed thut these papers 
vould be found entire on the right side of the accourir. 
Debtor--so muny murders, so muny robberies, lies, slunders, 
or debaucheries. Cl'editor--the lnerits of the saints placed 
fo the uccount of the deliuqucnt by the Pope's letters, in con- 
sider«ttion of value receivcd. 
This is thc vay in which the prdon systcm was pructically 
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worked. This is the way in which if is worked sri]l, where 
the saine superstitions remaiu. 
If one lmd asked lope Leo whether he really believed in 
these pardons of his, he would have said otficially that the 
Church had always held tlmt the lope had power to grant 
them. 
Hd he told the truth, he would bave added privatel:y fhat 
if the people chose tobe fools, it was hot for him fo disap- 
l_oint them. 
The collection went on. The money of the faithful came 
in plentiftly ; and the pedlars going their rounds appea'ed 
t last in Saxony. 
The Pope had boug'ht the suppooE of the Archbishop of 
]Iuyence, Erasmus's friend, by promising him hall the spoil 
which was gathered in his province. The a.gent wts le 
I)ominican monk Tetzel, whose naine has acquired a forlorn 
notoriety in Etu'opean history. 
His stores were openecl in towa after town. Ne entered in 
sttte. The sh-eets everywhere were hung with flags. Bells 
were pealed; nuns and monks walked in procession before 
and after him, while he himself sate in  chariot, with the 
Pl»al Bull on a velvet cushion in ri'ont of him. The sale- 
rooms were le churches. The altars were decorated, the 
candles lighted, the arms of St. Peter blazoned conspicuously 
on the roof. Tetzel from the pulpit explained the efficacy of 
his medicines; a.nd if any profane person doubtèd their 
power, he was hreatened with excommunication. 
Acolytes walked tlroug'h he crowds, cliaaking their plates 
and crying, ' Buy ! buy ! ' The business went as mea'y as a 
man-iage bell till the Dominican came near fo Vittenberg. 
Half a century before, such a spectacie wotfld have excited 
no pmoEicalar atention. The few who saw ttn-ough he im- 
position would have kept their thoug'hts to themselves ; the 
many would have paid their money, and in a month all wottld 
htve been forgotel. 
But the fight between the men of letters and the monks, 
the wrifings of El,smus and Reuchlin, the satires of Ulric 
von Hutten, had create(1 a silent revolution in the minds of 
the younger laiIy. 
A generation hd grown to manhood of whom he Church 
authorities knew nothig; and the whole air of GernEa.ny, 
unsuspected by pope or prekte, was charged wih electricity. 
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H,%d Luther stood alone, he, too, would probably have re- 
nmined silent. What was he, a poor, fi.iendless, solitary 
monk, that he should set himself against the majesty of the 
triple crown ? 
However hafeful fhe wa|ls of a dungeon, a man of sense 
confined alone fhere does hot dash his hands againsf the 
stolles. 
Bat Luther lnew that his fhoughts were fhe fhoughfs of 
thousands. Many wrong things, as we al] know, have fo be 
endured in this world. Authority is never very angelic ; and 
moderate injusfice, a moderate quanfif.y of lies, is more foie- 
table fhan anarchy. 
Buf if is with human things as itis with the great icebergs 
.hich drift sonthward out of fhe frozen seas. They swim 
two-fhirds under vater, and one-fhird above ; and so long as 
fhe equilibrium is susfained, yon would thhk fhat fhey were 
as stable as fhe rocks. But he sea-water is warmer fhan 
he air. Hmldreds of fathoms down, fhe fepid current washes 
the base of the berg. Silently in fhose £tr deeps the cenfre 
of gravity is chtmged ; and flen, in a moment, wifh one vast 
roll, the enormous mass heaves over, and he cTstal leaks 
vhich had been glancing so lroudly in fhe sunlight, are 
buried in the ocean for ever. 
Such a process as fhis had been going on in Germany, and 
Luther knew if, and knew fhat the rime was corne for him 
speak. Fear had nof kelt him bac];. The danger fo himself 
would be none fhe ]ess becatse he would have he leople af his 
side. The fiercer fhe fhmdersform, the -eafer leril fo fhe 
cenfral figure who sfands ouf above fhe rest exposed to if. 
he saw fhat fhere was hope af last of a change ; and for him- 
self--as he said in the ll,gueif he died, he died. 
Erasmus admitted frankly for himself fhat he did hot like 
dttnger. 
' As fo me,' he wrote fo Archbishop Varham, ' I bave no 
inclination to ris]; my life for fruth. Ve have nof all 
sfregt.h for martyrdom ; and if trouble corne, I shal] imifate 
St. Peter. Poles and emperors must seftle the creeds. If 
they settle them well, so much the better ; if ill, I shall keep 
on the safe side.' 
That is fo say, truth was nof fhe first necessity fo Eras- 
mus. I-Ie would prefer truth, if he could bave if. If not, he 
could get ou modemtely wel] upon fitlsehood. Luther could 
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hot. o mat,ter W]lat the danger fo himself, if he could 
smite a lie upon the llea¢l an¢l kill if, he vas better l)leased 
than by a thousand lives. We heur much of Luther's doc- 
trine about ç&it]l. Strippe¢l of theological verbiage, t.hat 
doctrine means this. 
Reason says that, on the whole, truth and justice are 
desirable things. They make lnen happier in themselves, 
a.nd make society more prosperous. But there reason en(ls, 
an(] men will hot elle for principles of utility, la.ith says 
that between truth and lies, there is un infinite difIbrence : 
one is of Goal, the other of Safari: one is eternally fo be 
loved, the ot.her eternally fo be abhorre& 
why, in lanç'uage intelligible fo reason. If is the voice of 
the nobler uature in man speaking out of his heart. 
While Tetzel, with bis bull and his g'ilt car, was COlninff 
to Wittenberg, Lut.her, loyal still o authority while lere 
was a hope that autl, orit,y would be on file si¢le of ri.ht, 
wrote fo t, he Archbishop of ]Iayence fo renlonstrate. 
The archbishop, as we know, wa.s fo bave a share of Tetzel's 
spoils ; an¢l what were the complains of a l)oor insi2"nifican 
monk fo a supreme archbishop who was in debt and wante¢l 
money ? 
The Archbishop of Mayence fluug the letter into his waste- 
pal)er ba.sket; ara1 Luther ruade his solemn al)l)eal ri-oto 
earthly dig'nita%s fo the conscience of the (erman people. 
He set up his protest on the church door ai Vittenber. ; a,nd, 
in ninety-five propositions he challenged the Cat.holic Church 
fo ¢lefenl Tetzel anal his works. 
The Pope's indulgences, he said, cannot t.ake away sins. 
God alone remits sins ; and He l)ardons those who are peni- 
teur,, without help ri-oto man's absolnt.ions. 
The Church may ferait penalt.ies which the Clnrch inflicts. 
But the Church's power is in this wox'ld only, an¢l ¢loes 
reac]l fo purgatory. 
If God has thought fit fo place u man in l)m'gatory, who 
shall say that it is good for him to be taken out of purga- 
tory, ? who sha]l say tha.t he himself desires if ? 
True repentance does not shrink from chastisement. True 
repent.ance rat.her loves cllastisemen,. 
The bishops are asleel). It is better fo glve fo t.he poor 
than to buy indulgences ; and he who sees his neighbour in 
want, an(] instead of helping his ueighbour buys a l)ardon for 
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himself, is doing wh,nf is displesing fo God. ¢V]lo is his 
naan who dDres fo sDy thDt for so mny crowns the soul of , 
sinner c,%u be m,%de whole ? 
These, Dnd like these, were Luther's propositions. Little 
guessed the Ctholic prelates the dimensions of the Dct which 
lad been doue. The Pope, when he sDw the theses, smiled 
in good-n,%tm'ed coiitempt. ' A drunken GermDu wrote them,' 
he sDid ; ' when he h,ns slept off his wine, he will be of ,%nother 
mind.' 
Tetzel b,%yed defince ; the Donliuic,%n friDrs took up the 
quarrel; and Iffochstrt of Cologne, lZeuchlin's enemy, cla- 
moured for tire Dnd figgot. 
Voice Dnswered voice. The religious bouses ,%11 Germny 
over were like kennels of hounds howling to eaeh oiher cross 
fle spiritu,nl w,nste. If sortis could hOt be sung out of purg- 
tory, their occupation wDs gone. 
Luther wrote fo Pope Leo to defend himself; Leo cited 
him to answer for his DUdDcity Dt lome ; while fo the young 
ltymen, fo the noble spirits all Europe over, Vittenberg 
beennle D beDcon of light shining in the universal dDrkness. 
If wts D trying rime fo Luther. Hd he been  smaller 
m,n, he would hve been swept Dwy by his sudden popu- 
ll'ity--he would h,nve plced himself Dt the head of some 
greDt democrtic movemen, ,ud in  few ye,%rs his uDme 
would hve dis»ppeDred in the noise Dnd smoke oï ,%narchy. 
But this was not his na.ture. His fellow-towasmen were 
he,l'tily on his side. He remained quietly ,nf his post in 
le Augustine Chm'eh Dt Vitteuberg. If the powers of he 
world came down upon him ,nd killed him, he wDs ready fo 
be killed. Of himself ,nf all rimes he i.hought infinitely little ; 
:md he believed loEt his deth would be Ds service,%ble fo 
truth ,us his lifê. 
Killed undoubtedly he would bave been if the clergy cottld 
hve had their w,y. If happêued, however, th,%t Sxony 
just then was goverued by , prince of no common ortier. 
Were ll priuces like the Elector Frederick, we should h,ve 
no need of democroey iii this world--we should never hve 
hea.rd of democracy. The clergy could Bot touch Luther 
against ihe will of the Witteuberg sente, unless the Elector 
would help them ; Dnd, fo the ttsonishment of everybody, the 
Elector wDs disinclined fo consent. The Pope himself wrote 
fo exhol him to his dnties. The Elector still hesitated. 
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His professed creed ws fle creed in vhich the Church had 
educa.ted him; but he had a cleur secular understanding" out- 
side his formulas. When he rend the popositions, they did 
hot seem fo him the pernicious things which the monks saîd 
they wem. ' There is much in the Bible about Christ,' he 
s,id, ' but hot much about Rome.' tte sent for Ersmus, 
and sked him what he thought ubout the marrer. 
The Elector knew to whom he wts speding. He wished 
for a direct nswer, and looked Era.smus full md broad iii 
the fice. Ersmus pinched his rhin lips together. ' Luther," 
he said at length, ' has committed two sins : he hus touched 
the Pope's crown and the monks' bellies.' 
He generously and strongly urged Frederick hot fo yield 
for the present to Pope Leo's importunacy; and the Pope 
was oblige.] fo try less hasty and more fornm.1 methods, 
He had vished Luther tobe sent fo him fo Rome, wher 
his process would hve h,nd a rapid end. As this could hot 
be, the c,nse was tr,nnsferred to Augsburg, and u cardin,nl 
legte was sent from Itly fo look into if. 
There w,ns no dmger of violence ,nf Augsburg. The towns- 
people there ,nnd everywhere were on the side of freedom ; 
and Luther went cheerfully fo defend himself, tte walked 
ri-oto WittenbCg. You cun fimcy him still in his monk's 
brown frock, with all his wardrobe on his bck--an apostle of 
the old sort. The citizens, high und low, a.ttended him fo 
tlie g,ntes, and followed him along the rond, crying ' Luther 
for ever !' ' :Nuy," he unswered, ' Christ for ever ! ' 
The c,nrdinal leg,nte, being reduced to the necessity of 
politeness, received him civilly. He told him, however, 
simply und briefly, thut the Pope insisted on his recuntation, 
and would accept nothing else. Luther requested the car- 
dinal fo point out fo him where he w,ns wrong. The crdinal 
wfived discussion. ' He w,ns corne fo comnmnd,' he s,nid, 
' hot to ,nrgae.' And Luther had fo tell him thut if could 
not be. 
Remonstrances, threats, entre,ties, even bribes were tried. 
Hol»es of high distinction and reward were held out fo him 
if he would only be re,nsonable. To the mna.zement of the 
proud Itulian, a poor peasunt's son--a miseruble friur of 
provincial Gelanan townwus prepm'ed fo defy the power 
resist the pmyers of the Sovereig'n of Christendom. ' Vlmt 
said the cardinal ,nf lust fo hhn, ' do you think the Pope 
2 
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ca.res for Che opinion of a German boor ? The Pope's little 
linger is stronger thall all Germany. Do you expect your 
princes fo take up arlns fo defend you--yoe, e wretched worm 
like you? I tell you, :No! and where will you be then-- 
where will you be then ?' 
Luther answered, ' Then, as now, i the ha.nds of Ahnighty 
God.' 
The Court dissolgd. The cardilml carried ba.ck his report 
fo his toaster. The Pope, so defied, brought out his 
thunders ; he excommunicated Luther; he wrote ag-in fo 
the elector, elatreating him hOt to soil his naine and lineage 
by becoming  protector of heretics; and he required him, 
without further ceremony, fo ?nder up the crimilaal fo justice. 
The elector's power was limite& As yet, the quarrel was 
simply between Luther and the Pope. The elector was by 
no means sure that his bold subject wa.s right---ite vas onlv 
hot satisfied that he was wrong--and if ws a se,ious question 
with him how £r he ought to go. The monk might next be 
pltced under the ban of the empire ; and if he persisted in 
protecting him afterwards, Saxony might bave all the power 
of Gerlmmy upon it. Ite did hOt velat.ure any more to refuse 
a.bsolutely, tte temporised and delayed; while Luher 
hilnself, prob,bly af the elector's instigation, ruade overtures 
tbr peace to the Pope, Saving his duty fo Christ, he pro- 
mised fo be for the future an obedient son of the Church, and 
fo say no more about indttlgences if Tetzel cea.sed to defend 
them. 
'/'[y being such a small creature,' Luther said ufterwards, 
' was  misfortune for t.he Pope. tte desl»ised me too much ! 
What, he Ihought, could a sltve like me do fo him--to him, 
who was the greatest moEn in all the world. Ita¢! he accepted 
my proposal, he would bave extinguished me.' 
But the inth.llible Pope conduc*ed himself like a proud, 
irascible, exceedingly fallible mooE«l. To make terres with 
the town preacher of Vittenberg was too preposterous. 
Just then the ilnperial throne fell vacant; a.lad the pretty 
scandal I told you of, followed a.t the. choice of his successor. 
Frederick of SaXolay might have been elected if he had liked-- 
and it would have been better for the world perhaps if 
Frederick lmd been more ambitious of high dignities--but 
the Saxon Prince did hOt care fo trouble himself with the 
ilnpeial sceptre. The election fell on hIaximilin's grandson 
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Charles--grandson also of Ferdina nd the Catholic--Sovereigaa 
of Spain; Sovereign of Burgundy and the Low Countries ; 
Sovereign of /aples and Sicily; Sovereign, beyond the 
Atlantic, of the New Empire of the Indies. 
o titrer man could have beell round fo do the business 
of the Pope. xNith the empire of Gerlnany added fo his 
iflierited dominions, who could resist him ? 
To the new elnperor, unless the elector yielded, Luther's 
case had now fo be referred. 
The elector, if he had wishcd, could hOt interfcre. 
Gerlnany was attentive, but nlotionless. The students, the 
al'fisans, the tradesmell, were af heart with the leformer ; 
and their enthusiasm could llOt be wholly repressed. The 
press grew feloE.ile with pamphlets ; and 
all the printers and COlnpositors went for Lufiaer. The 
Catholics could llOt get their books into type without sending 
them fo France or the Lov Countries. 
Yet none of the princes except the elector had as yet shown 
him iavour. The bishops xvere hostile fo a man. The nobles 
had given no sign ; and their place would be naturally on the 
side of authority. They had no love for bishops--there was 
hoi)e in that; and they looked with no lavour on the huge 
estates of the religious orders. But no one cottld expect 
they would peril their lands and rives for an insignificant 
monk. 
There ws n interval of two yers before 
t leisure fo t,ke up the question. The rime was spent in 
augTy altercation, bodhg no good for the future. 
The Pope issued a second bull eondemning Luther and his 
works. Luther replied by burnhg the bull in the 
square t Vittenberg. 
Af length, in April 1521, the Diet of the Empire assembled 
af ]Vorms, n.nd Luther was ealled fo defend himsêlf h the 
presence of Charles the Fiflh. 
Th,t if should hoEve eome fo this t all, in days of such 
high-handed authority, was suflàciently remn.rkble. If in- 
dioeted something growing in the minds of men, th the 
so-ealled Church was no fo earry things ny longer ha the 
old style. Popes nd bishops might order, bttt the laity in- 
tended fi»r the future fo have opinions of their owa how 
sueh orders should be obeyed. 
The Pope expected anyhow t.hoEt the Diet, by fa.ir means or 
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foul, would now rid him of his adversary. The elector, who 
knew the ecclesiastical va.ys of handling such nmtters, ruade 
if a condition of his subject appearing, that he should bave 
a safe conduct, under the emperor's hand ; that Luther, if 
judgment went against him, should be fi'ee for the time fo 
return fo the place from which he had corne ; and'that he, 
the elector, shofld determine afterwards what should be done 
with him. 
Vhen the interests of the Church were concerned, safe 
conducts, it was too well known, were poor secm'ity. Pope 
Clement the Seventh, a little after, xvhen reproached for 
breaking a promise, replied with a stalle, ' The Pope has 
power to bind and fo loose.' Good, in the eyes of ecclesias- 
tical authorities, meant what was good fbr the Church ; evil, 
wllafever was bad for the Church; and the highest moral 
obligation became sin when if stood in St. Peter's way. 
There had been an outburst of free thought in Bohemia  
century and a half before. John Huss, Luther's forerunner, 
came wifh a sale conduct o the Council of Constance ; but 
the bishops ruled thrt safe conducts could hot 1)rotect heretics. 
They burnt Jolm Huss for all their promises, and they hoped 
now that so good a Catholic as Charles wofld follow so ex- 
cellent a precedent. Pope Leo wa-ote himself fo beg that 
Luther's safe conduct should hOt be observed. The bishops 
and archbishops, when Charles consulted them, took the saine 
view as tire Pope. 
' There is sonething in the office of a bishop,' Luther said, 
a year or two later, ' which is dreadfully demoralising. Even 
good men change their natures af their consecration ; Satan 
enters into them as he entered into Jdas, as soon as they hgve 
taken the sop.' 
It vas most seriously likely that, if Luther trsted himself 
at the Diet on the faifh of his sale conduct, he would never 
return alive. Rumours of intended treachery were so strong, 
that if he refused fo go, the elector meant fo stand by him 
at anv cost. Sholfld he appear, or hot appea» ? If was for 
himself to decide. If he stayed away, judnen would go 
a.gainst him by defaflt. Charles would c,nll out the forces of 
the empire, and Saxony would be invaded. 
Civil war woMd follow, with insm-ection all over Germany, 
vith no certain prosl)ect except bloodshed and misery. 
Luther was hOt a man o expose his country fo peril that. 



his own person might escape. He had provoked the storm ; 
and if blood ws tobe shed, his blood ought at least fo be 
the first. He went. On his way, « fl'ielld came to varn him 
agin that foul ply svas intended, that he vas condemned 
a.lready, that his books had been burnt by the hangman, and 
that he was  ded nmn if he proceeded. 
Luther trembled--he owned if--but he answered, ' Go fo 
XVorms ! I will o.o if there are as mally dêvils in Worlns as 
there are files upon the roofs of the houses.' 
The roofs, when he came into the city, svere crowded, hOt 
with devils, but with the inhbitants, all collectiu" there fo 
see him as he passed. A nobleman gve him shelter for the 
night; the next dty he was led fo the Tow Hall. 
Iqo more notble spectacle had been witnessed in this 
pl«met for mmy a century--not, perhaps, Sillce a greater th;m 
Luther stood bcfore the Roma.n Procumtor. 
Tllere on the raised dais sure the sovereign of half the 
world. There on either side of him stood the archbishol)s , 
the nlinisters of stïrte, the princes of the empire, gaflere,l 
together fo heurt and judge the son of a poor miner, who had 
mle the world ring with his naine. 
The body of the hall was thronged with knights and nobles 
--sten hard lnen in dull gleamhg arnlour. Luther, iu his 
brown frock, was led forward between their ranls. The 
looks which greeted him vere hot a.ll unfriendly. The first 
AoEicle of a German credo wa.s belief in cotr««ge. Germany 
httd had ifs feuds in rimes past with Popes of Rome, and they 
were hot without pride th»t a poor countryman of theirs 
should have taken by the beard the great Italian priest. They 
had settled among themselves tlmt, corne what would, there 
should be fiir lolay ; and they looked on half rdlniring', and 
hf in scorm 
As Luther passed 1) the hall,  steel baron touched him 
on the shoulder with his guntlet. 
' Pluck 1 ) thy spirit, little monk;' he suid, ' some of us 
here bave seen warm work in our rime, but, by lny trotll, nor 
I nor any knig'ht h this company ever needed a stout heart 
nlore than thou needest if now. If thou hast ça.ith in these 
doctrines of thine, little monk, go on, in the naine of God.' 
' Yes, in the naine of God,' said Luther throwing btck his 
heal, ' In the nme of God, forward ! ' 
As af Augsburg, one only question vas raised. Luther 
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hud broken the laws of the Chm'ch. He had taught doctrines 
which the Pope had declared tobe false. Would he or would 
he hOt retract ? 
As af Augsburg, he replied briefly that he would retract 
when his doctrines were hOt declared tobe false merely, but 
were proved fo be false. Then, but not till then. Thut was 
his answer, a«d his last word. 
There, as you understand, the healoE of the mutter indeed 
rested. In those words lay the whole meaning of the l%efor- 
mation. ere men fo go on for ever saying thut this and 
that was true, because the Pope aflirnaed if ? Or were Popes' 
decrees thenceforward fo be tied like the words of other 
men--by the ordinary laws of evidence ? 
If required no gret intellect fo understand that a Pope's 
pardon, which )'ou could buy for rive shillings, could hot 
really get a soul out of purgatory. If required a quulity 
much rarer than intellect fo look such a doctrine in the face 
--sanctioned as if was by the credulity of uges, and backed 
by the pomp and pageautry of earthly power--and sa. 3- to if 
opefly, ' You are t lie.' Cleverness and cMture could have 
given a thousand reasonsthey did then and they do now 
why un indulgence should be believed in ; when honesty and 
common sense could give but oue reason for hinking other- 
wise. Cleveaess ,nnd imposture get on excellently well 
together--imposture und veracity, never. 
Lu/ho- looked af those wares of Tetzel's, aald said, ' ¥our 
pardons are no pardons af allno letters of credit on heuven, 
but flash notes of the Banl of Hmnbug, aud )'ou know if.' 
They did know if. The conscience of eveT mn in Europe 
answered back, that what Luther said was true. 
Bravery, honesty, verucity, these were the qualities which 
were needed--which were needed then, and are needed 
nlways, us the root of all ïeal gïeatness in man. 
The first missionaries of Christianity, when they came 
among the heuthen nations, and round them worshipping 
idols, did hOt care much fo reason that un image which man 
had mude cotld hOt be God. The priests might hure bëen a 
mtch tbr them in reasoning. They walked up fo the idol in 
the presence of its voturies. They threw stones af if, sput 
upon if, insulted if. 'See,' t.hey said, ' I do this to your 
God. If he is God, let him avenge himself.' 
If was u simple argument; always effective ; easy, and 
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yet most difl]cult. If required merêly a readiness fo be killed 
upon the spot by the superstit.ion which is outrage& 
And so, and only so, cire truth make ifs way tbr us in any 
sueh nmtters. The form elmnges--the thing renmins. Su- 
perstition, folly, and emming will go on o the end of rime, 
spinning their poison webs ttround the eonseienees of ulun- 
kind. Courage a.nd veraeity--these qualifies, and oMy flmse, 
avail fo defeat them. 
From the moment that Luther let' the enperor's presenee 
a free man, the spell of Absolutislu was broken, and the 
vietoT of the Reformation seeured. The ba.n of the Pope 
haxl fallen; the seetflar afin had been ealled fo interfere ; the 
lnaehinery of authority st.rained as fitr as if would bear. 
The emperor himself was an uneonseious eonveloE fo tle 
higher ereed. The Pope had m-ged.him fo break his word. 
The Pope had told him tha.t honour was nothing, and 
morality was nothing, where the interests of orthodoxy were 
compromise& The emperor had refused fo be tempted into 
peljury; and, in refnsing, had admitted tha.t there was a 
spiritual power upon the earth, above the Po.pe, and above 
him. 
The pm'ty of the Church felt if so. A plot was formed 
fo assassinate Luther on his return fo Saxony. The insulted 
majesty of Rome could be vindicated af least by the dagger. 
But tllis, too, fiiled. Tlle elector heard what was intended. 
A party of horse, disguised as banditti, wayhtid the Reformer 
upon the road, and cm'ried him off fo the cast.le of Wart- 
burg, where he remMned out of harm's way till the general 
sing of Germany placed him beyond the reach of da.nger. 
Af Wm'tburg for the preselat evening we leave Mm. 
The Emperor Charles and Luther never met again. The 
monks of Yuste, who watched on the deathbed of Charles, 
repooEed tlmt af the last hour he repented tht he had kept 
his word, and reproached himseff for having allowed the 
rch-heretic fo escape ri'oto his hands. 
If is possible that, when the candle of lire was burning 
low, and spirit and flesh were failing together, and the air 
of the sick room was thick and close with the presence of 
he angel of death, the nobler nature of the emperor might 
bave yielded fo the influences which were m-ound him. His 
confessor might bave thrust into his lips the words which he 
so wished fo hear. 
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But Ch,rles the Fiflh, though n Catholic alwnys, wus , 
Ctholic of the old grand ty])e, fo whom creed and dogmas 
were bue the robe of , reg«fl humaniy. Another sto T is 
told of Charles--an uthentic story this one--which mkes 
me think that the monls of Yuste anistook or mligned hiln. 
Six and twenty yetrs after this scene af Worms, when the 
theu &wning heresy had become broud dny; when Luther 
had gone fo his rest--nnd there hnd gnthered bout his nme 
the h,te which mean men feel for un enemy who hs proved 
oo strong for them--u l»nssing vicissitude in the struggle 
brought the empeïor ut the head of his urmy to Vittenberg. 
The venge,nce which the monks could hot inflict upon 
him in lffe, they 1)roposed fo wreak ul»on his bones. 
The emperor desired fo be conducted fo Luther's tomb; 
aaxd as he sood gazing af if, full of anuny thoughts, soane 
one suggested thoEt the body should be taken up and burnt t 
the stake in the Murket Pltce. 
There was nothing unusul in the prol0oSnl ; if was the 
common 1)rctice of the Cutbolic Chm'ch with the remains 
of heretics who were held unworthy fo be leff in rel0ose in 
hullowed ground. There was scrcely, perh,l)S , another 
Ctholic prince who would hnve hesitted fo comply. Bue 
Cha-les was one of nature's gentlemen; he answered, ' I 
ïu- hOt with the dead.' 
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WE have now enered upon he movemen which broke flle 
power of the Papacy- which svept Germany, Sweden, 
Demnark, ttollnd, England, Scotland, into tlle stream of 
revolution, and gave a new direction fo the spiritual history 
of mankind. 
You would hot thank me if I were fo take you out into 
that froubled ocean. I confine myself, and I wish you to 
confine your attention, fo the two kinds of men who apl)ear 
as leaders in rimes of change--of vhom Erasnus and Luther 
are respectively the t]»es. 
On one side there are he ]«rrge-minded latitudinarian 
1)hilosolhers--men who lmve no confidence in the people-- 
vho have no passionate convictions; moderate men, tolerant 
lnen, vho trust fo education, fo general progress in knmw- 
ledge and civilisation, fo forbearance, fo endurance, fo rime 
--men who believe that all wholesome reforms proceed down- 
wards from the educated fo the xnultitudes; who regard with 
contempt, qualified by terror, appeals to the poptflar con- 
science or fo popular htelligence. 
Opposite fo these are the men of faith--and by iith I do 
hot mean belief in dogmas, but belief in goodness, belief in 
justice, in righteousness, above all, belief in truth. ]VIen of 
tgith consider conscience of more importance than knowledge 
--or rather as a first conditionwithout which all fhe know- 
ledge il the world is no use fo a man--if he wishes tobe 
indeed a man in any high and noble sense of the word. They 
are not contented with looking for what may be useful or 
pleasant to themselves ; they look by quite other lnethods for 
vhat is honourable--for what is good--for what isjust. They 
believe that if they can find out thaf, then at all hazards, 
and in spire of all present consequences fo themselves, that 
is tobe preferred. If, individually and to fhemselves, no 
visible good ever ca.me from if, in this world or in any other, 
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still fltey would suy, ' Let us do th,nt and nothing else. Lire 
will be of no vlue to us if we re fo use if only for our ovn 
gratification.' 
The soldier before u bttle knows thu if he shirks nd 
pretends tobe ill, he may esc,pe dauger and make sure of 
his lire. There are very few men, indeed, if if cornes to that, 
vho would hOt sooner die ten rimes over than so dishonour 
themselves. en of high moral nature curry out the same 
princil)le into the detuils of their dufly life ; they do hot cure 
to lire unless they may lire nobly. Like my uncle Toby, they 
ha.ve but one feur--t.he fear of doig a wrong thig. 
I call this ftith, bec,nuse there is no proof, such as will 
satisfy the scientific enquirer, that there is any such thing as 
mortl truth--any such thing as bsolute right und vrong ut 
all. As the Scriptm'e says, 'Verily, thou ,nrt a God that 
hidest thyself.' The forces of nature puy no respect fo wh,nf 
e call good and evil. Prosperity does hot uniformly follow 
virtue ;. nor are dcfeat and filure necessary consequences of 
vice. 
Certain virtues--temper,nce, industry, nd things within 
reusonable limits--comnand their reward. Sensuulity, idle- 
ness, and wuste, commonly lead to ruin. 
But prosperit.y is consistent with intense worldliness, in- 
ense selfishness, intense hardness of heurt; while the 
grander features of hunan churacter--self-sucrifice, disregurd 
of pleasure, patriotism, love of lnowledge, devotion to any 
great and good cause--these hzve no tendency to bring men 
what is culled fo4une. They do hot even necessarily promote 
their happiness; for ¢lo vhat they will in this way, the 
horizon of wha they desire to do perpetually flies before 
them. I-ligh hopes and enthusiasms are generally dis- 
appointed in results; and the wrongs, the celties, the 
wretchednesses of all kinds -hich for ever prevail among 
mankind--the shooEcomings in hilnself of whicl he becomes 
more conscious as he becones really beter--these tlings, 
you may be sure, will Iorevent a noble-minded mun from ever 
being paoE.icularly huppy. 
If you see u mun hzppy, as the worid goes--contented vith 
hiuself and contented with vhat is round him--such a man 
may be, and probably is, decent and respectable; but the 
hi.a'hest is hot in him, and the highest will hot corne out of 
him. 
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Judging lnerely by outward phenomena--judging merely 
by what we call retson--yon cannot prove that there is any 
nloral government in the world at ail, except what men, for 
their own convenience, infroduce into it. R.ight ara1 wrong 
resolve themselves into principles of ntility and social con- 
venience. Enlighened selfishness 1)rescribes a decent rule 
of conduct Ïor conlmon purposes; and virtue, by a large 
school of philosophy, is completely resolved into tiret. 
True, when nations go on long" on the selfish hypothesis, 
they are al»t o find a.t last that *lley bave been nlistaken. 
They tïntl if in banln'uptcy of horreur and character--in 
social wreck and dissolution. Ail lies in serious nlatters end 
at last, as Carlyle says, in broken heads. That is flle final 
issue which they are sure fo corne fo in the long run. The 
lVIaker of the world does hot permit a society fo continue 
which forgets or denies the nobler principles of action. 
]3nt the end is offert long" in colning; ançl these nobler 
principles are meanwhile hot provided fol-us by the inductive 
phflosophy. 
Iatriotism, for instance, of which we used fo think some- 
thing--a readiness fo devote out energies while we rive, to 
devote our lives, if nothiug else will serve, fo what we call 
our country--what are we fo say of that ? 
I once asked a distinguished philosopher what he thought 
of patriotism. He said he thought if was a compotm¢l of 
vanity and superstition; a bad kind of prejudice, which 
would die out with the growth of reason. ][y friend believed 
in the progress of ]lumanity--he coulcl hOt na-row lais sym- 
puthies fo so small a thing as his own country. I could but 
say fo myself, ' Thallk God, then, we «re hOt yet a nation of 
philosophers.' 
A man who takes up with philosophy like tllat, may wa-ite 
fine books, and review articles and such like, but af the 
bottom of him he is a poor caitiff, and there is no more fo be 
said about him. 
So when the air is heavy with imposture, and men rive 
only fo nlake money, and fhe service of God is become a 
thing of words and ceremon;es, and the kingdom of heuven 
is bought and sold, and all that is high and pure in man is 
smothered by corruption---tire of the same kind bursts out in 
higher natures with a fierceness which cannot be controlled ; 
and, confident in truth and right, they ca,Il fearlessly on.tlle 
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seven thousand in Israel who have hot bowed the knee fo 
Bal fo rise and stand by them. 
They do not ask whefler those whom they address bave 
wide knowledge of history, or science, or philosophy ; they 
sk rather that they shll be honest, that they shall be brave, 
that they shall be true to the common light which God bas 
given fo all His children. They know well that conscience is 
no except.ional privilege of the great or the ctfltivated, that 
to be generous and unselfish is no prerogafive of tank or 
intellect. 
Ersmus considered that, for the wfigar, 
good as truth, and offert better. A lie, gscertahed fo be 
lie, fo Luther was deadly poison--poison fo him, and poison 
fo all vho meddled with if. In his ow gemfine greatness, he 
vgs too humble fo drwinsolent disthctions in his own favour; 
or fo believe thgt any one class on ealoEh is of more import- 
ance thon another in the eyes of the Great aker of them 
ttll. 
We]l, then, yon know wht I mean by 
mean by intellect. If was hot tht Luther was wit.hout in- 
tellect. I-Ie was less subtle, less learne(], than Erasmus ; bu 
in moflaer wit, in elastieity, in force, mad imaginative power, 
he was s able a man as ever lived. Ltther 
Germn lanage as an instrument of literature, tIis trans- 
lation of the Bible is as rich and grand as our own, and his 
tgble tglk as full of marrer as Shakespeare's plays. 
A.gain; you will mistke me if you think I represent 
Erasmus as a man withot conscience, or belief in God 
goodness. But ha Luther that belief was a ce4ainty; in 
Erasmus if was only a high probal)ility--and the difference 
between the two is hOt merely gTeat, if is infinite. In 
Lnther, if was the roof ; in Erasmus, if was the flower. In 
Luther, if was the first principle of lire ; in Erasmus, if was 
an inference which nfightbe taken away, and yet leave the 
world a very toler«ble aad habitable place affer ail 
You see the contrast in their early lives. You see Erasmns 
--light, bright, sarcastic, fond of pleasure, fond of society, 
tbnd of wine and kisses, and intellectual talk and polished 
company. You see Luther flrowing himself into the cloister, 
tht he might subdue his will to the will of God ; prostrate 
in pr,yer, in nights of agony, and distrgcthg his easy-going 
confessor with the exgggerated scrnl»les of his conscience. 
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You see if in the effeets of their tea.ching. You see 
Erasmus a.ddressing himself with persuasive eloquence fo 
kings, and popes, and prelates ; and tbr answer, you see Pope 
Leo sending Tetzel over Germany with his carriage-load of 
indtflgences. You see Erasmus's dea.rest friend, our own 
gifted a.dmira.ble Sir Thoma.s More, taking his sea.t beside 
the bishops and sending poor Protestant a.rtisa.ns fo the 
stake. 
You see Luther,  the other side, standing out before the 
world, one lone man, with a.ll attthority a.gMnst him--taking 
lies by the throa.t, a.nd Europe thrilling a.t his words, and 
sa.yig after him, ' The reign of hnposture shall end.' 
Let us follow the course of Erasmus after the tempest had 
broken. 
He knew Luther fo be right. Luther had but said wlmt 
Erasmus had been all his lire convinced of, and Luther 
looked fo see him corne forwrd and take his place a.t his 
side. Had Erasmus done so, the course of things wou]d ha.ve 
been fr ha.ppier a.nd better. His prodigious reputation 
vould ha.ve given the Reformers the influence with the 
educated which they had won for themselves with the multi- 
tude, and the Pope would have been left without a. fi-iend fo 
the north of the Alps. But there vould have been some 
danger---danger fo the leaders, if certainty of trinmph fo the 
cause--and Erasmus had no gift for mmyrdom. 
I-Iis first impulse was generous. He encouraged the elec- 
for, as we have seen, fo protect Luther from the Pope. 
looked on Luther,' he m-ote fo Duke George of Saxe, 'a.s a 
necessary e-il in the con'uption of the Church; a medicine, 
biffer and drastic, from vhich sounder hea.lth would follow.' 
And again, more boldly: ' Luther bas taken Ul» the ca.use 
of honesty ,nnd good sense a.gainst a.bominations which are no 
loger tolerable. His enelnies are men under whose worth- 
lessness the Cln'istian world has groaned too long.' 
So fo the heads of tle Church he wrote, pressing them to 
be moderate ad carefifl :-- 
'I neither approve Luther nor condemn him,' he said t.o 
the Archbishop of 5Iayence; ' if he is innocent, he ought 
hOt fo be oppressed by the factions of the wicked; if he is 
in error, he should be answered, hot destroyed. The theo- 
logins '--observe how true they renmin fo the universal type 
in a.ll rimes and in all countries--' the theologians do hot 
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try fo answer him. They do but raise an insane and sense- 
]ess clamour, and shriek and curse. /-Ieresy, heretic, here- 
siarch, schismatic, Anfichrist--these are the words which 
a.re in the mouths of ail of them; and, of coin'se, they con- 
demn without reading. I warned them what they were 
doing. I told them o scream less, and o think more. 
Luther's lire they udlnit fo be bmocent and blameless. Such 
a h-agedy I never saw. The most hunmne men are fifirsthag 
for his blood, mad they would ruther ill hiln than lnend 
him. The Dominicaas are the worst, and are lnore knaves 
than fools. In old rimes, even a herefic wus quiefly listened 
fo. If he recanted, he was absolved ; if he persiste& he was 
af worst excommunicated. ow they will hve nothing but 
blood. ot fo agree with them is heresy. To know Greek 
is heresy. To spea.k g'ood Latin is heresy. ]Vhatever they 
do hot understand is heresy. Learning they pretend, bas 
given bh-th to Luther, though Luther bas but little of if. 
Luther thinks more of the Gospel tlmn of scholastic divinity, 
and that is his c-ime. This is plain t least, tiret the best 
men everywhere are those who are least offended with hiln.' 
Even fo Pope Leo, in the midst of his fury, Erasmus a-ote 
bravely; separating himself from Luther, yet deprecting" 
violence. ' othing,' he said, ' would so recommend the new 
teaching as the howling of fools:' while fo  lnember of 
Charles's council he insisted tht 'severity had been offen 
tried in such cases and had aLwys fuiled ; mfless Luther was 
encountered ca!mly and reasonably, u tremendous conv-ulsion 
was inevitable.' 
Visely said ai1 this, but if presumed that those whom he 
was addressiag were reasonable men; and high oflàcials, 
touched in their pride, are  class of persons of wholn 
Solomon nmy lmve been fifinking when he said, ' Let a bear 
robbed of ber whelps meet a man rther than a fool in his 
folly.' 
So fo Luther, so fo the people, Erasmus preached modera- 
tion. If was like preaching fo the winds in a hurricane. 
The typhoon itself is hot wilder than htmmn creatm'es when 
once their passions are stin-ed. You cannot check theln; 
but, if you are brave, yon ca.n guide them wisely. Ad this, 
EraslnUS had hOt the heart fo do. 
He said af the beginning, ' I will hot countenance revolt 
aga.hst authority. A bad government is better than none.' 
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]3ut he said af the saine rime, ' You bishops, ce,se fo be 
corrupt : you popes and cardinals, reform your wicked courts : 
)'ou monks, leave your sca.udlous lires, and obey the rules 
of your order, so you may recover the respect of mankiud, 
and be obeyed and loved as before.' 
When he found that the cse ws desperate; that his 
exholoEation were but words uddressed fo the winds; tha.t 
corrul)tion hd t,inted the blood; that there was no hope 
except iu revolution--as, indeed, in his heart he knew from 
the first tht there was nolm--then his plce ought to hve 
been with Luther. 
]3ut Erasmus, us the tempest rose: couhl but stand still in 
feeble uncertainty. The resl»onsibilities of his rcl)Uttion 
weighed him down. 
The Lutherans sa.id, ' You believe as we do.' The Ctholics 
szid, ' You re u Lutheran 
by attacking Luther.' 
He grew impatient. He told lies. /-Ie said he h,d hot 
read Luther's bools, and h,l no rime fo rend them. 
ws he: he sid, that he should meddle in such 
ws the vine and the fig tree of the ]3ook of Judges. The 
trees said fo them, Rule over us. The vine and the fig tree 
unswered, they would hot leave their sweetness for such 
thankless office. ' I um  poor ctor,' he said ; ' I prefer to be 
u specttor of the ply.' 
]3ut he was sore af hea% and biffer with disappohtment. 
All had been going on so smoothly--literature was revi-ing, 
al aad science were spre,ding, the mind of the world wa.s 
being reformed in the best sense by the cl;tssics of Greece 
nd Rome, and now un apple of discord had been flung out 
into Europe. 
The monks who had fought against enlightenment could 
l»oint fo the confusion as , fulfilment of their prophecies ; 
a.nd he, nd all tlmt he had done, was brought fo disrepute. 
To l»rotect himself from the Dominicans, he was forced to 
pretend fo n orthodoxy which he did 
true which Luther lmd wa'itten, he pretended thnt if ought 
hot fo hve been sid, or shotdd hure been addressed 
lerned lngu,ge to the refined nd educted. 
He doubted whether if wa.s not better on the whole fo 
teach the people lies for theia" good, when truth was beyond 
G 
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their comprehension. Yet he could hot for all tlmt wish the 
C?hurch fo be successful. 
'I feur for that miserable Luther,' he said; 'the popes 
and princes tre furious with him. His own destruction 
would be no greut marrer, but if the monks triumph there 
will be no bearing them. They will never rest till they lmve 
rooted learniug out of the land. The Pope expects me fo 
write ugainst Luther. The orthodox, if al)pears , can cull 
him names--call him blockhead, fool, heretic, toadstool, 
schismatic, and Anticln'ist--but they must corne fo me fo 
unswer his arguments.' 
' Oh! that this had never been,' he wrote fo our own 
Archbishop Warha.m. ' Now there is no hope for any good. 
It is all over with quiet leaing, thought, piety, and pro- 
gress ; violence is on one side and folly on the other ; and 
they accuse me of having caused if all. If I j oined Luther I 
could only perish with him, a.nd I do hot meurt fo run my 
neck into a halter. Pot)es and emperors must decide mttters. 
I will accept what is good, and do as I can with the rest. 
Peace on any terres is better than the justest war.' 
Erasmus never st.ooped fo reul baseness, tIe was too 
clever, too genuine--he lmd too great a contempt for worldly 
greatness. They offered him a bishopric if he would ttack 
Luther. He only la.ughed af them. Wlmt vas  bishopric 
to him? He preferred a quiet life among his books af 
Louvaine. 
But there was no more quiet for Erasmus af Louvaine 
or anywhere, tIere is u scene between him and the Prior 
of the Dominicans in the presence of the Rector of t.he 
Universit.y. 
The Dominican had preached af Erasmus in the University 
pulpit. Erasmus complained fo the rector, and the rector 
invited the Dominica.n fo defend himself. Erasmus tells t.he 
story. 
'I sate on one side and the monk on the other, the 
rector between us fo prevent our scratching. 
' The monk asked what the marrer was, and said he had 
done no harm. 
' I said he lmd told lies of me, ,nd that was barre. 
' If was after dinner. The holy man was flushed. He 
turned purple. 
' "Why do you abuse monks in your bool:s ? " he said. 
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'"I spoke of your order," I answered. "I did hot 
mention you. ¥ou denounced lne by naine as a fl'iend 
Luther." 
' I-Ie raged like a m,lm,nn. " You are the ease of a.ll this 
trouble," he sfid; "you ,nre a elmmeleon, you cn twist 
everyt.hing." 
'" You see what a fellow he is," sfid I, turning fo the 
reetor. " If iL cornes fo ealling names, why I eau do tiret 
too ; buL let us be reasomtble." 
' Ie still roared ,nd cursed ; ]le vowed he woul.d never test 
till he had destroyed Luther. 
' I said he might, eurse Luther till he burst himself if he 
pleased. I eompla.ined of his cursing me. 
' I-Ie answered, tht ff I did lOt agree with Luther, I ought 
to say so, and write against him. 
'"Vhy should I ? " urged I. "The qa.rrel is noue of 
miae. Why shofid I irrit,te Luther ,ngainst me, vhen he 
hs horiis and knows how fo use them ?" 
' "Well, the," stid he, " if you xvill hot write, af least 
you eau sa,y that we Dominicans htrve had the best of the 
l'gmeu." 
'" I-Iow eau I do tlmt ?" replied I. "¥ou lmve burnt his 
books, but I never he»rd tlmt you hnd ,nswered theln." 
' Ie almost sport upon me. I understand that there is fo 
be  rotin of pra.yer for the conversion of El'tsmus 
Luther.' 
But Erasmus vas hot to ese,npe so easily. Adrian the 
Sixth, vho sueceeded Leo, vas his old sehoolfellow, and 
plored his ssistnce in terres which ruade reflsfl impossible. 
Adri,n vnted Eraslnus to eome to hiln fo Rome. He wts 
too v,nry fo vulk into the wolf' den. But Adrian required 
hiln fo vrite, a.nd reluetntly he felt tht he must eomply. 
¥hnt vs he to say ? 
' If his I-Ioliness vill sel ,.bout refondu in good ernest.," 
vroe fo the Pope's seeretry, ' nd if he will hot be too lmrd 
on Luther, I my, perlml)S , do good; but vlmt Luther vrites 
of the t)'anny, the corruption, the covetousness of the 
Ilom,nn court., vould, my friend, that iL was hot true.' 
To Adn himself, Erasmus ddl'essed  letter really 
relnarkble. 
' I c«umot go t,o your I-]ïoliess,' he said, ' King Calculus will 
lOt let. me. I have dreadflfl hefith, vhieh this torlmdo 
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hot improved. I, vho was fle fin, ourite of everybody, ara now 
cursed by everybody--a.t Louvaineby the monks ; in Germnny 
by the Luflmrans. I hae fifllen into trouble in my old age, like 
u mouse into r pot of pitch. You say, Corne  Rome ; you 
mig'ht as well say fo tire erab, Fly. The era.b sys, Give me 
wings ; I sy, Give me back my health md my youth. If I 
n-ite cahnly a.gMnst Lnther I slmll be called lukewaxn ; if I 
n-it.e as he does, I shall stir  hornefs nest. People think he 
«m ho put down by brce. The more force you try,the stronger 
he will grow. Such disorders cmmot be cured in flm.t way. 
The ]Vi(.klites in Englmd were put down, but the tire 
smouldered. 
' If you meurt fo use violence you hve no need of me ; but 
mark thisif monks and theologims thiuk oflv of them- 
selves, o good will corne of if. Look rat.her into the ea.uses 
«f a.ll this confusion, a.nd a.pply your remedies there. Send 
for the best and wisest men from aH parts of Christendom 
an«l take their advice.' 
Tell a. erub fo fly. Tell  pope  be reasouable. You 
lnust relieve hiln of his inMlibility if you want him fo 
like  sensible mme. Adrin could undertake no retbrms, and 
still besoughL Erasmus fo ake arms fbr hiln. 
Erasmus deermined fo gra.ify Adri;m with leasL danger 
t.o himself a.nd leasL injury fo Lut.her. 
' I relnember Uzzah, a.nd ara afrMd,' he sMd, in his quizzing 
wy ; ' iL is noL everyone who is a.llowed Lo uphold le ark. 
Mauy  wise man lins attaeked Luther, and wha.L bas been 
effeeted P The Pope eurses, the emperor hreatens; there 
a.re prisons, eonfiseaions, faggots ; a.nd ail is win. lVlm 
eau r poor pigmy like me do P 
' The world bas been besoLted wih eeremonies. Misemble 
monks have mfled all, enLangling men's eonseienees for their 
own benefiL. Dogma has been heal»ed on dogm. The 
bishops hrve been t.3n-ml.s , Lle Pope's eomlnissaries ha.ve been 
rsea.ls. LuLher h been an instrumenL of God's displeasure, 
like Pharaoh or Nebuehadnezzar, or the Coesars, and I shall 
hot aaek him on sueh grounds as these.' 
Ensnms va.s too ucute fo defend agMnst Luther the wea.k 
point of u btd cause. He would hot declaçe for him--but he 
would hot go over fo his enemies. Yet, unless he qmna'elled 
with Adrian, he could hot be absolutely silent ; so he chose a 
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subject fo write upon on which all schools of theology, Ca- 
tholic or Protestnt--ull philosol)hers , all thinkers of vhat- 
ever kind, hure been divided ri'oto the beginning of rime : 
and fi'ee will, predestinution and the liberty of mun--u prob- 
lem vhich bus no solution--which muy be urgued even ii'om 
eternity fo eternity. 
The reason of the selecion wts obvious. Erusmus wished 
fo please the Pope and hOt exasperute Luther. Of course he 
pleased neither, and offended both. 
Luther, who did hot comprehend his motive, was needlessly 
angry. Adrian and the anonks were openly contemptuous. 
Sick of them and their quurrels, he grew wetry of the world, 
and began fo wish fo be well out of 
If is characteristic of Erasmus that, like many hig4ly- 
gifted men, but unlike all theologians, he expressed a h(Te 
fbr sudden deuth, und declarcd i fo be one of the greutest 
blessings which a humun creature can receive. 
Do not suppose thut he broke down or showed the white 
feather fo fortune's buflhts. Through all storms he stuck 
bmvely fo his own proper work; editing classics, editing 
the Fathers, wa'ithag ptraphruses--still doing ibr Eurol»e 
whut no other man cotfld bave done. 
The Dominicuns huned him away fi'om Louvaine. There 
was no livhag for him in Germuny ibr the Protestants. 
sthred dreadfidly from the stone, too, and ha all vays had 
a cruel time of it. Yet he continued, for ull tlmt, fo make lire 
endurable. 
tte moved about in Switzerland and on the Upper Rhine. 
The lakes, the mountuins, the wa.te'falls, the villas on the 
bill slopes, delighted Erasmus when few people else cared for 
such things, tte was particular about his wine. The vintage 
of Burgundy was us new blood in his veins, and quickened 
lais pen into brightness and lire. 
The German wines he liked worse--for this point, among 
others, which is curious fo observe in those da.ys. The great 
capitalist winegrowers, anti-Retbrmers ull of them, were 
people without conscience and hmuanity, and adulterated 
their liquors. Of course they did. They believed in nothing 
but money, and this was the wuy fo muke money. 
' The water they mix with the wine,' Erasmus suys, ' is 
the least purt of the mischief. They put in lime, and alum, 
und resin, and sulphur, and sult--und then they say it is 
good enough for heretics.' 
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Observe the pra.ctical issue of religious corruption. Show 
me a, people whcre ra.de is dishones, md I will show you  
people where religion is  shaln. 
' We lmng men thtt steal nlOney,' Erasmus exclfimed, 
writing doubtless eth the remelnbra.nce of  stomach-che. 
' These wrctches stel our money and our lires too, md get 
off scot ri'ce.' 
He settled af last tt Bsle, which the storm lmd hot yet 
rea.ched and tried fo bury lfimself a.lnong his books. The 
shrieks of the conflic, however, still troubled his ers. He 
hea.rd his owu naine still cursed, a,nd he could hot bear it or 
sit quiet nnder if. 
His correspoudence was stfll enormons. The high powers 
still appealed to him for dvice nd help: of open med(ing 
he would ha.ve no nmre ; he did hot care, he said, to make 
t post of himself for every dog of  fleologian to defile. 
Advice, however, he continued o give  he old style. 
' Put dowu the prea.chcrs on both sides. Fill the pulpits 
wi{h men who will kick controversy in{o {le kmmel, ld 
prea.d piety and good nmnuers. Tea.ch no{hing in the 
schools but wlntt bettrs upon lit and duty. Punish {hose 
who break the peace, und punish no one else ; and when {he 
new opinions lmve aken roof, allow liber{y of conscience.' 
Pertbefion of wisdom ; but a wisdom whieh, ulfortunady, 
was three eentnries at least out of date, whieh even nmv we 
lmve hOt gTOwn big enough fo profit by. The Catholie 
princes and bishops were at work with tire and faggot. The 
Protestants were pulling dowal monasteries, a,nd urning 
the monks and nuns out into the world. The Catholies de- 
eln-ed th;t Ertsmns was as mueh to blame as Luther. The 
Protestants held hiln responsible for the perseeuions, a,nd 
insistèd, hOt without .rea.son, thttt if Eraslnus lmd been 
{rue to his conscience, le whole Catholie xvorld must ha.ve 
aeeepted the Reformation. 
He sured bit{el-ly nnder these at{a.eks upon hiln. e 
loved quietand his ea.l'S were deafened wi{lt elamour. e 
liked popula.rityand he was he best abused person in 
Europe. Othèrs who suffered in {le saine w W he eould 
advise to leave tire blaek-eoated jaekdaws fo their noisebut 
he eould hot follow his own eounsel. Vheu {he curs were 
at his heels, he eould hot restrtdn hilnself from lashing out 
at hem; and, froln his retreat af Basle, his sa.reaslns flashed 
out like jagged points of ligtning. 
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Describing an emeute, and t.he burning of an inaage of a 
saint, 'They insulted rite poor intage so,' he said, ' it is a 
marvel there was no mir«cle. The saint worked so many in 
the good old rimes.' 
}Vhen Luther married an escaped nun, the Catholics 
excla.imed tlmt Antichrist would be born from such an in- 
cestuous intercourse. ' Nay,' Erasmus said, ' if monk and 
nun produce Aad.ichrist, there nmst have bêen legions of 
Anfichrists these nmny years.' 
3/[ore than once he was tempted to go over openly to Luther 
not from a noble attotive, but, as he confessed, ' to make 
those furies feel the difference between hint and thcm.' 
He ws past sixty, with broken health aud £iling strêngth. 
tIe thought of going brick fo Engla.nd, but Engla.nd had by 
this time caught tire, and Bttsle had cttught tire. There 
was no pêace on earth. 
' The horse bas his heels,' he said, when advised fo be 
quiet, ' rite dog his teeth, the hêdgehog his spines, the bee 
his sting. I lnyself htve my tongue and my pen, and why 
shotfld I hot use them ?' 
Yet to use them fo any purpose now, he must take a side, 
and, sorely tempted as he was, he could hot. 
With the negttive part of the Protestant creed he sym- 
pathised heartily; but he did hOt understand Luthêr's 
doctrine of f',ith, because he had none of his OVlt, tmd he 
disliked if as a new dognm. 
He regarded Luther's ntovement as an outburst of common- 
pl,nce revolution, caused by rite folly and wickedness of the 
authorities, but with no orgtmising vitality in itself; and 
his chief distress, as we gther from his lter letters, was af 
his own treatment. I-Ie had done his best for both sides. 
I-Ie htd failed, and was abused by everybody. 
Thus passed away the last years of one of the most gifted 
men that Europe has ever seen. I have quoted ,ntmy of lais 
letters. I will add one more passage, written near the end 
of his life, very touching and pathetic :-- 
' tIercules,' he said, ' could hot tight two monsters ,tonce  
while I, poor wretch, have lions, cerberuses, cancers, scorpions 
every day af my sword's point; hOt fo mention smaller 
vermha--rtts, mosquitoes, bugs, and flêas. My troops of 
friends are turned fo enemiês. At dinner-tbles or socia.1 
gatherings, in churches ,nd king's courts, in public carriage 
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or pnblie flyboat, scandal pursues me, and calumny defiles 
lny naine. Every goose now hisses af Erasnms; and if is 
worse than being stoned, once for ull, like $tephen, or shot 
with arrows like 8ebastian. 
' They attuck me nov even for my Latin style, and spatter 
me with epigrams. Faine I would have parted with; but fo 
be the sport of blackguards--to be pelted with potsherds nd 
dirt and ordure--is hot this worse than death ? 
' There is no test for me in my age, unless I join Luther ; 
and I cannot, for I cannot uccept his doct.rines. Sometimes 
I ara stung with a desire to uvenge my wrongs ; but I say to 
rnyself, " Vill you, fo gratify your spleen, raise your hand 
against you" mother the Church, who begot you at the font 
and fed you with the word of God ? " I cannot do it. Yet 
I understand now how Arius, and Tertullian, and Vickliff 
were driven into schism. The theologians say I ara their 
enemy. Vhy ? Because I bade monks remember their 
vows ; because I told parsons fo leave their wranglings and 
read the Bible; bec,use I told popes and cardinals to look 
at the Apostles, and nmke themselves more like fo them. If 
this is to be their enemy, then indeed I hve injured them.' 
This was ahnost the last. The stone, advancing years, 
and incessant toil had vorn him fo a shred. The clouds 
grew blacker. News came from England that his dear 
friends 'Iore and Fisher had died upon the scaffold. 
had long ceased to care for life; and death, almost as sudden 
as he lmd longed for, gave him peace ut last. 
So ended Desiderius Erasmus, the world's idol for so nmny 
years ; and dying heaped with undeserved but too intelligible 
a.nathenms, seeing all that he had laboured for swept uway by 
the whirhvind. 
Do hot let me lead you to underwtlue him. Vithout 
Erasmus, Luther would have been impossible; and Erasmus 
really succeeded--so much of him as deserved fo succeed-- 
in Luther's victory. 
I-Ie was brilliantly gifted. His industry never tired, ttis 
intellect was true to itself; and no worldly motives ever 
tempted him into insincerity, tIe was even far braver than 
he professed fo be. I-Iad he been brought to the trial, he 
vould bave borne it better than many a man who boasted 
louder of his courage. 
And yet, in his special scheme for rentodelling the mind of 
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Europe, he f;51ed hol)elessly--ahnos absurdly. He believed, 
himself, tlmt his vork vas spoilt by the Reibrmation ; but 
in ftct, under no conditions could any more have corne of it. 
Literature and cultivation will feed life when lire exists 
ah-eady; and toleration and latitudimrianism are well 
enough when mind and conscience are awa.ke and energetic 
of themselves. 
When there is no spiritual life at all; when men lire only 
for themselves and for sensual pleasure; when religion is 
superstition, and conscience a naine, and God an idol h»li 
feared and hall despised--then, for the resoration of the 
higher nature in man, qualities are needed difibrent in kind 
ri'oto any which Erasmlus possessed. 
And now to go back to Luther. I canno tell you all that 
Luther did; it would be fo tell you all the story of the 
German Reformation. I want you rather fo consider the 
kid of man ht Luther was, and fo sec in his character how 
he came to achieve whr he did. 
You reme111ber that the Elector of Saxony, after the Diet 
of Worms, sent him to the Castle of Wa¢burg, to prevent 
him from being lnurdered or kidnapped. He remained therc 
many mlonths; and during tlmt rime the old ecclesiastical 
institutions of Gerlllany were burning like a bTorth A111erican 
fox, st. The monasteries were broken up ; the estates were 
appl"opriated by the nobles ; the mlolks were sent wandering 
ino the world. The bishops looked helplessly on wl, ile their 
ancient spiritual dominion was torn fo pieces and trodden 
under foot. The Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of IsIesse, 
and severl more of the princes, declured for the Reformlation. 
The Protestants had a 111ajority in the Diet, and controlled 
the force of the e111pire. Chrles the Fifth, busy with his 
French wars, and in waut of mloney, dred not press questions 
to a crisis which he had hot power to cope with ; and he was 
obliged for a timle to recognise what he could hot prevent. 
You would bave thought Luther would have been well pleased 
o see the seed which he had sowa, bear fruit so rapidly ; yet 
it was exactly while all this was going on that he experienced 
those temlptations of the devil ofwhich he bas left so wonderful 
al1 accoullt. 
We shall bave or own ol)inions on he nature of fhese 
apparitions. But Luther, it is quite certain, believed that 
S«tan hi111self attcked him in person. Satan, ho tells us, 
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cme offen to lfim, and sa.id, ' See vh,t you have done. 
Behold this ancient Church--this mother of saints--I)olluted 
and defiled by bruta.1 violence. And itis you--you, a poor 
ignorant monk, that have set the people on fo their unholy 
work. Are you so nmch wiser than the saints vho approved 
the thbgs which you have denounced P Popes, bishops, 
clergy, kings, emperors--are none of these--are hot all these 
together--viser than h[rtin Luther the monk ?' 
The devil, he says, caused him great ugony by these sug- 
gestions. He fell into deep fits of doubt and humiliafion 
and despondency. And wherever these thoughts came from, 
we can only say that they vere very naturl thoughts 
natural and right, tIe called them teml0tations; yet these 
vere temptations which vould not hve occurred fo any but a 
high-minded ma.n. 
He had, however, done only wh,t duty hud forced him to 
do. His business vts to trust to God, who had begun the 
work and kne, what tic meant fo make of if.. tIis doubts 
nd misgivings, therefore, he ascribed fo Sutan, and his 
enormous imagimtive vigour gave bo¢ly to the voice which 
was speakig in him. 
He tells many humorous stories--not lways producible-- 
of the means with which he encountered his offensive visitor. 
" Tle devil,' he s,ys,' is very proud, and vhat he least 
likes is fo be laughed af.' One night he wus dist,rbed by 
something ruttling in his room; the modea unbeliever 
will suppose if was a mouse. He got up, lit u ca.ndle, 
searched the aptrtment through, and cotfld final nothing-- 
file Evil One wts indisI)utably there. 
' Oh!' he said, ' if is you, is if ?' He returned fo bed, 
and went to sleep. 
Think as you please tbout the ca.use of the noise, but 
remember that Luther had hot the lea.st doubt th,t he wus 
ulone in the room vith the actual devil, who, if he could hot 
overcome his sol, could ut leust twist his neck in a moment 
a.nd flen thin] wltt courage there must have been in a 
mm vho could deliberately sleep in such a presence ! 
During his retirement he translated the Bible. The con- 
fusion af la.st became so desperate that he cotfld no longer 
be spared ; and, believing that he vas certain to be destroyed, 
he left Wartburg and returned fo Vittenberg. Death vas 
alw/.ys beforc him as supremely imminent, tIe used fo say 
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tht il would be  great disgrace to the Pope if he died in 
his bed. He ws wanted once al Leipsic. tt-is fi'iends said 
if he went there Duke George would kill hiln. 
'Duke George!' he said; 'I would go fo Leipsic if 
rttined Duke Georges for nine days ! ' 
o such cataclysm of Duke Georges lmppily look plce. 
The single one there was would htve gltdly been mischievous 
if he could ; but Luther outlived hiln--lived for twenty-four 
years at.er this, in continued loti, re-shaping he German 
Church, and giving form fo ils new doctrine. 
Sacerdotalism, properly so called, ws utterly ubolished. 
The corruptions of the Church had ull grown out of one 
root--the notion tht the Christian priesthood possesses 
mystica.1 power, conferred through episcopal ordination. 
Religion, as Luther conceived it, did hOt consist in certain 
things done to and tbr a mn by  so-called priest. Il was 
the devotion of each individual soul fo thc service of God. 
ttsses were nothing, and absolution wts nothing; and 
clergym,nn differed only from a lyman in being set ,part for 
the especiul duties of teaching and preaching. 
I ara hot concerned fo defend Luther's view in this marrer. 
If is a nmtter of fact only, tlmt h gefting rid of episcopal 
ordiaation, he dried up ihe fountain from which the me- 
chanical and idolatrous conceptions of religion hd sprung ; 
and, in consequence, the religious lire of Germany hts ex- 
panded with the progress of knowledge, while pr[esthoods 
everywhere cling fo the formtflas of the past, in which they 
lire, and more, and have their being. 
Enough of this.. 
The pectfligr doctrine which bas lassed into Europe under 
Luther's naine is known as Justification by Faith. Bandied 
about as a vatchword of party, if has by this rime hardened 
hto a formula, and hgs become barren as fle soil of a trodden 
footpath. As originally proclaimed by Luther, if contained 
the deepest of moral truths. If expressed what was, and is, 
and must be, in one language or another, fo the end of rime, 
the conviction of every generous-minded 
The service of God, as Luther learnt if from the monks, 
was a thing of desert and rewurd. So many good works 
done, so nluch to the right page in the great book ; where 
the stock proved insufiicient, there was the reserve fund of 
the merits of the saints, which the Church dispensed for 
money fo t.hose who needed. 
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' h'Ierit ! ' Luther thought. ' ¥h,t merit can tbere be in 
such a poor caitiff as man ? The better a man is--the morc 
clearly he sees how little he is good for, the greater mockery 
it seelns to attribute fo hiln the notion of having deserved 
reward.' 
'Miserable creatures that we are!' he said; 've earn 
our bread in sin. Till we are seven years old, we do nothing 
but eat and drink and sleep and play; from seven fo twenty- 
one we study four hours a da.y, the rest of it we run about and 
amuse ourselves ; then we vork till fifty, und then we grow 
again fo be children. We sleep half our lives ; we give God 
a tenth of our rime: and yet we think that with our good 
works we can merit heaven. Vhat bave I been doitlg to- 
da.y ? I have talked for two hours; I bave been at meals 
thrce hours; I have been idle four hours! Ah, enter hot 
into judglnent with thy servant, 0 Lord ! ' 
A perpetufl struggle. For ever to be fallillg, yet fo rise 
again and stumble ibrward with eyes turned fo heuven--this 
was the best which would ever corne of man. If was accepted 
in its imperfection by the infinite grace of God, vho pities 
lnortal veakness, and accepts the intention for the deed 
who, vhen there is a sincere desire fo serve Him, overlooks 
the shortcomings of infirlnity. 
Do you say such teaching leads fo disregurd of duty ? 
All doctrines, when petrified into fornmlas, lead to that.. 
But, as Luther said, ' vhere reul faith is, a good life fo]lows, 
as light follows the sun; faint aud clouded, set ever 
struggling fo break through the mist vhich envelopes it, 
and welcolning the roughest discipline v¢hich tends fo clear 
and raise if. 
' The barley,' he says, in a homely but effective image-- 
' the barley vhich we brew, the flax of vhich we weave our 
garments, must be bnfised und torn ere they corne to the 
use for which they are grown. $6 nust Christians surfer. 
The natural creaure must be colnbed and threshed. The 
old Adaln must die, for the higher life fo begin. If man is 
fo rise fo nobleness, he must first be slain.' 
In lnodern language, the poet Goethe tel]s us the saine 
truth. ' The natural ln,n,' he says, ' is like the ore out of 
the iron mine. If is smelted ia the furnace; if is forged 
into ba.rs upon the anvil. A new nature is af last forced 
upon if, and it is ruade steel.' 
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It w,rs this doctrine--it vas this truth r,rther (the word 
doctrine reminds one of qu,rek lnedieiles)--whieh, quiekelfing 
in Luther's mimi, gave Europe ifs new life. It was the rame 
whieh, beginning with ,r sm,rll sprk, kindled the herth- 
rires in every Gerlnan household. 
Luther's own life was 
reln,rined poor. He lnig'ht bave hl lnoney if he had wished ; 
but he chose ntfler, alnidst his enorlnous htbour, to work 
,r hirning-hthe for his livelihood. 
He was sociable, eheerful, fond of innocent a.musements, 
,md delighted fo encourage flem. His t,rble-ta.lk, eolleeted 
by his friends, m,rkes one of the most brilli,rnt books in the 
world. He h,nd no monkish theories about the neeessity of 
ubstinenee ; but he w,rs telnper,nte ffoln h,rbit ami prineiplc. 
A salt herring ,md ,r hunch of bread v«as his ordina.ry meal ; 
tmd he was once foui- da.ys without food of any sort, ha,vhlg 
emptied his la.rder ,rlnong the poor. 
All kinds of people tln-ust themselves on Luther for help. 
Flights of nuns ri'oto the dissolved convents Calne fo hiln to 
provide for theln--n,rked, shiverillg crea.tures, with scarce 
1-,rg fo cover them. Eighf florins were w,rnfed once fo 
provide clothes for sonle of them. 
'and where ara I fo get eight florins?' Gret people had 
ruade hiln presents of pl,rte : if a.ll went fo market fo te 
turned into elothes and food for the wretehed. 
lIehmethon s,rys th,rt, mfless provoked, he w,rs nsn,rlly 
very gentle and tolerant, tIe reeognised, and w,rs a.llnost 
alone in reeognising, the neeessity of gnmting liberty of 
conscience. 1No one h,rted Popery more than he did, yet he 
s,rid 
' The P,rpists nmst be,rr with us, ,md we with them. If 
they ndll hOt follow us, we h,rve no right fo force them. 
Wherever they c,rn, they will h,rng, burn, behead, and 
stra.ngle us. I sh,rll be persecutcd ,fs long ,fs I lire, and 
most likely killed. But if mus corne to this rt 1,rst--every 
man must be ,rllowed to believe ,rccordillg to his conscience, 
and answer for his belief to his l,rker.' 
Er,rsmus said of Luther th,rt there were two n,rtures in 
him: sometimes he wrote like 
r;wing ribfld. 
Doubtless, Luther could be impolite on occ,rsions, lVhen 
he w,rs ,rngry, invectives rushed ri'oto hiln like boulder rocks 
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down a lnOUntain torrent i flood. We need not admire ail 
that ; in quiet tilnes if is hard fo mlderstand if. 
Here, for instance, is a specimen. Our Henry the Eighth, 
who beg;ul life as a highly orthodox sovereign, broke a lance 
with Luther for the Pa])acy. 
Lnther did not creditHenry wit a com])osition which 
was probab]y his own aft.er all. He fhoughtthe king was 
])utfbrward by some of fhe English bishopsm' Thomists' he 
calls tem, as lnen who looked for the beginning and end of 
wisdom fo fhe wïitings of Thomas Aquinas. 
' Courage,' he exclaimed 4o fhem, ' swine tiret you are! 
burn me then, if you can and date. Here I ara; do your 
vorst upon lne. Scatter my ashes fo all the winds--spread 
them trough all seas. y spirit shall pursue you still. 
Living, I ara the fbe of the Papa.cy ; and dead, I will be ifs 
foe twice over. Hogs of Thomists ! Luther shall be the bear 
in your way--the lio in your path. Go where you will, 
Luther sha]l cross you. Lnther shall leave you neither pea.ce 
nor resttill he has crushed in your brows of brass and 
dashed out your iron brains.' 
Strong ex])ressions ; but the rimes were hotgentle. The 
])relates whom he su])posed himself fo be addressing were 
the men who filled our Smithfield wifh the reek of burning 
human flesh. 
en of Luther's stature are like fhe violent forces of 
:Nature herself terrible when roused, and in tel)ose, majestic 
and beautiful. Of vanity he had ot a trace. ' Do hOtcall 
yotrselves Lufherans,' he said; ' call yourselves Christians. 
Vho and whutis Luther ? I-Ias Luther been crucified fbr 
the world ? ' 
I mentioned his love of music. His songs and hmns 
were the expression of the very inmostheart of the Gernmn 
people. ' nsic' he called 'the grandest and sweetest gift 
of God fo man.' 'Satn hats music,' he said; ' he lnows 
how ifdrives the evil spiritoutof us.' 
He was extremely interestd in all natral tings, tefore 
the science of botany was dreamtof, Lufher had divined the 
princi])le of vegetable lffe. ' The princil)le of nmrriage runs 
through all creation,' he said; 'and flowers as vcll as 
animals are male and fenmle.' 
A garden called out burst of eloquence froln him ; beau- 
tifhl sometimes as a finished ])iece of poetry. 
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One April dy as he ws wching he swelling buds, he 
exclaimed :-- 
' Praise be o God the Cre,tor, who out of n dead world 
nakes all alive ,ngain. See those shoots how they burgeon 
nd swell. Image of fle resma'ecion of the dead ! Vinter 
is death--smmner is the resma'ection. Bet«veen thcm lie 
spring md ,nuumn, s the period of uncertainty ,nd clmuge. 
The proverb suys-- 
Trust hot a day 
Ere birth of 

Let us pray our F++her in heuven fo give us this d++y ottr 
duily bread.' 
' We ure in the &+wh of  new em,' he suid mtother rime ; 
'we ure beginning fo t.hilfl+ somethiug of the na.tur;d world 
which wtts ruined in Adam's ç+ll. We ,re learning fo see 
round us the gretuess uud glory of the Cretor. We cuu 
see the Ahuighty hund--the infinite goodness--in the hum- 
blest flower. Ve praise Hilu--we thmk ttim--we glorffy 
I-Iim--we recognise in creation the power of His word. He 
spoke uud it xva.s there. The stone of the peuch is hurd; 
btat the soft kentel swells an(] bm'sts if when the tilne cornes. 
An egg--xvhut + thing is thut! If Ull egg hud never becn 
seen iat Europe, und u traveller hud brought one ri'oto 
Culcutta, how xvould 11 the world huve vondered ! ' 
And again :-- 
' If u nmn could muke  si,_tgle rose, we should give him 
au empire; yet roses, and flowers no less beuutifnl, are 
scuttered it profusion over the xvorld, and no one regards 
them.' 
There ure infinite other things which I should like fo Cell 
you about Luther, but rime weurs on. I must confine what 
nore I huve fo suy fo u single nmtter--for which nmre 
thun uny other he hs been blumed--I meurt his nm.rriage. 
He himself,  monk a.nd u priest, ]md tuken a vow of 
celibucy. The person whom he muTied hud been  nun, und 
ms such hud tuken a vow of celibcy ulso. 
The nmn'iuge was nnquest.ionubly no afffir of passion. 
Luther had corne fo middle age wheu it was brought ubout, 
when temptutions of tlmt kiud lose their power; uud umong 
t.he many a.ccusutions which hure been brought against 
his ea.rly life, o one lins ventured fo churge him with 
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incontinence. His tuldng a wife was a gr,nie aet deliberately 
performed ; and it was either meant as a public insult to es- 
tablished ecclesiasticul usage, or else he considered that the 
cireulnstnces of the rime required it of him. 
Let us sec wht those eireumstnces were. The enforce- 
ment of celibacy on the clergy was, in Luther's opinion, both 
iniquitons in itself, and productive of enormous immorlity. 
The impurity of the religious orders had been the jest of 
satirists for a hundred years. If hud been the distress a.nd 
perplexity of pious and serious persons. Lut.her himself was 
impressed with profound pity for the 1)oor men, who were cut 
off from the n,tural eompunionship which nature hd pro- 
vided for them who were thus exposed fo temptations which 
they ought not fo have been called upon fo resist. 
The dissolution of the religious houses hd enormously 
eomplicated the problem. Germany wa.s covered with friend- 
]ess and homeless men and women adrift upon the world. 
They came to Luther fo tell t.heln wht to do; and advice 
wa.s of litfle service without example. 
The world hd grown accustomed to immorality in such 
persons. They might bave lived together in concubinage, 
lld no one would ha*e thought much about it. Their 
nuùa.ge was regarded with a superstitious terror as  kind 
of incest. 
Luther, on the other hand, regrded marriage as the 
na.tur,l and heulthy stte in which clergy a.s well as ltity 
were intended fo lire. Immora.lity was hateful to him as ,z 
degradation of a scra«uentimpious, loathsome, and dis- 
honoured. Marriage was the condition in which hulnanity 
wa.s af once purest, best, aud hppiest. 
For himself, he hud become ilmred to a single life. He 
lmd boae the injustice of his lot, when the burden had been 
rea.lly heavy. But rime and custom had lightened t.he lord; 
and hud there been nothing af issue but lais own persona.1 
happiness, he would hot hve given further occasion fo the 
ma.lice of his enemies. 
But tens of thousands of 1)oor creatm'es were looking fo 
him to guide them--guide them by preeept, or guide them 
by example. He hd satisfied himself that the vow of 
celibcy had been unlwfully imposed both on him and them 
thut, as he would put if, if hud been a snare devised by 
the devil. ]:l:e saw thut all eyes were fixed on him--that if 
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wus no use fo tell others t.hut they migh marry, unless he 
himself led the wa.y, and married first.. And it was cha- 
raeteristic of him that, having resolved fo do the thing, ho 
did it in the w«ty most likely fo show t.he world his fill 
hought upon t.he mater. 
That this was his motive, t.here is no kind of doub 
whafiever. 
' We may be ble fo live umnan-ied,' he said ; ' but in thesc 
days we nmst protesfi in deed as well as word, aga.insfi the 
doctrine of eelibaey. I is an invention of Sata.n. Before 
took ny wife, I had ma.de up my mind that I mus ma.rry 
some one: and had I been overtaken by illness, I shonld 
have betrothed myself fo some pions maiden.' 
He asked nobod5"s adviee. Had he let his intention be 
suspeeted, the moderat.e respectable peoplethe people who 
thought like EroEsmusthose who wished well fo whrt was 
good, but wished also fo sfand well with the world's opinion 
snch persons as these would have overwhehned him with 
remonsranees. ' Vhen you marry,' he sa.id 
similar situation, ' be quiet about it, or mounins will fise 
wee 3ou and -our wishes. If I had hOt been swif 
secret, I should have had the whole world in my w;y.' 
Catherine Bore, the lady whom he chose for his wife, was 
a nun of good family, left homeless and shelterless b)- t.he 
breaking-up of her couvent. She ws a.n ordinary, 
imtgintive bodyplMn in person and plMn in mind, in 
sense whatever a heroine of romance--but a deeent, sensible, 
eommonplaee Hus Frau. 
The ge of romance ws over witl bofh of tlmm; yet, 
u.ll that, never marriage brought  plainer blessin" with 
oy begn wiflt respect, and ended with stedy affeetim. 
3'he happiest lire on earth, Luther used o say, is wiIh a 
pions, good wife; in peaee and quiet, eontented wit.h 
little, and giving God thanks. 
He spoke froan his own experienee. His Ktie, as he 
ealled ber, was hot elever, and he had humerons stories 
tell of the beginning of thêir adventm'es together. 
' The firs year of married lire is m odd business,' he sa3-s. 
' AU mels, where you used fo be lone, you are yonrself and 
somebody else. Vheu )-ou wake in fle morning, there re 
pair of tails eloe fo you on the pillow. Ny Katie nsed fo si 
with me when I was ai. work. She flmugh she ought no o 
II 
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be silen. 8he did no know wh o sy, so she would 
111. 
'" Herr Docor, is no the nmser of f, he ceremonies in 
Prussi he broflmr of he Ma.rgmve " ' 
She was n odd womam 
' Doctor,' she sid o hin one da.y, ' how is i that under 
Popery we pra.yed so offert and so earnestly, and now our 
pra.yers are cold and seldom  ' 
Kaie might have spoken for hersel£ Luflmr, fo the last, 
spent hours of evcry dy in prayer. He dvised her fo read 
the Bible a. little more. She said she ha.d read enough of 
a.m] knew half of if by hear. ' Ah ' he said, ' here begins 
weriness of the word of God. One dy new lights will fise 
up, md the Scriptu'es wl be despised and be flung awa) 
into the corner.' 
His rela,ions wifh h]s children were singularly beaufifld. 
The recollection of his own boyhood nmde him especially 
g'entle wih them, and flieir fancies nd ima.ginfions 
liied him. 
Children, fo him, were images of uçllen nture. ' Chil- 
dren,' he sa]d, 'imagine heven  place where rivers 
wih cream, and trees 'e hung with cukes a.nd plums. Do 
hot blame hem. They are but showing their Siml»le , nature, 
unquesioning, all-believing ça.ih.' 
One dy, after dira, er, when the fruit was on the table, fhe 
children were watchiug if with longing eyes. ' That is 
the way,' he sid, ' in which we grown Christiuns ough fo 
look for he Judgment Dy.' 
His daughte" ha.gda]en died when she was fourteen. e 
speaks of his loss with the unacfed simplicity of natural 
g'rief, 3-et with fle fiifl of  lllall who had no the slightes 
doubt into whose hnds his tresure was pssing. Perfect 
torture a.nd perfecL piety. either one emotion nor fhe other 
disguised or SUl»l»ressed. 
You will have gathered somehing, I hope, from these fa.lut 
skeches, of wha. Luther was; you will be able fo see how 
fh.r he deselwes fo be clled b3r our lnodern new lights, 
Phil]stiue or a heretic. We will now retm-n o the subjec 
with which we begn, a.nd resume, in  generl conclusion, 
the argulnent of fhese Lectures. 
In part, buL noL wholly, iL can be done in LIther's words. 
Onê regrets tht Luther did hot know Erasmus bettel', or 
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]¢nosving him, should hot have treated him with more for- 
bearance. 
Erasmus spoke of him for the most part with ldndness. 
]-Ie interceded for him, defended him, and only with the 
utlnost reluctance was driven into controversy with him. 
Luther, on the other hand, saw in Erasmus a man who 
was fiflse fo his convictions; who played -ith truth; 
in his cold, sarcastic scepticism, believed in nothingscarcely 
even in God. He was unaware of his own obligations to 
hiln, for Erasmus was hot , person who would truml)et out 
his own good deeds. 
Thus Luther says : 
' Ail :cou who honour Christ, I pray you hate Erasmus. 
He is , scoffer and  mocker. He spe«ks in riddles; 
'ests af Popery and Gospe], and Christ and God, with his 
uncertain speeches. He might have served the Gospel if he 
would, but, like Judas, he has betrayed the Son of Man vith 
a kiss. tIe is hot with us, and he is not vith our foes ; and 
I say with Joshua, Choose whom ye viil sewe, tIe thiks 
we should trim fo thc rimes, a.nd hang our cloaks o the 
vind. tIe is hinself his ovn first object; and as he lived, 
he died. 
' I take Erasmus fo be the vorst eneny that Christ has 
had for a thousand years. Intellect does hot understantl 
religion, and vhen if cornes fo the things of God, it laughs 
af then. ]=[e scoffs like Lucia, and by-and-by he will sy, 
Behold, how are these among the saints whose lire we counted 
for tblly. 
' I bicl you, therefore, fale heed of Erasmus. ]=[e treats 
theo]ogy as a fool's jest, and the Gospel as  fable good for 
the ignorant fo believe.' 
Of Erasmus personally, mach of this vas unjust and 
untrue. Erasmus knew many things which if wotfld have 
been vell for Luther fo bave lnovn; and, as  nmn, he 
vas better than his 1)riciples. 
But if for the naine of Erasmus we substitute the theory 
of human things vhich Erasmus represented, betveen 
creed nd Luther there is, and must be, an eternal an- 
tagonism. 
If to be true in heart and just in act are the first qua.lities 
necess,ry for thc elewttion of humalfity--if vithout these all 
else is worthless, intellectual cflture cammt give what intel- 
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lectual culture does hOt require or imply. You cultivate the 
pla.nt which has a.lready lire ; you will wste your labour in 
cultivating a stone. The moral lire is the count.el),rt of t.hê 
mtm',nl, alike mysterious in its origin, and alike visible only 
in its effects. 
Intellect.uul gifts are like gifts of strength, or wealt.h, or 
rank, or worldly power--splendid instrulnents ff nobly used-- 
but requiring quulities o use them nobler and better t.han 
themselves. 
The rich man may spend his wealth on vulgar luxury. 
The clever man may lire for iutellectuul enjoyment--refined 
enjoyment it may be--but enjoyment still, and still center- 
ing in self. 
If the spirit of Erasmus had prevuiled, if would have been 
with modern Europe as with the Roman Empire in ifs deea.y. 
The educated would have been mere sceptics ; the multitude 
wouM havê been sunk in superstition. In bo/h alike all 
vould have perished n, hich deserves the naine of manliness. 
And this leads me fo the last observation that I htve fo 
make to you. In the sciences, the philosopher leads; the 
rêst of us take on txst -hat he tells us. The spiritual 
progress of maukind bas followed the opposite course. Eaeh 
forvard step has been marie first ,mong the people, and t.he 
last couverts have been among the learned. 
The explanat.ion is hOt far fo look for. In the sciences 
there is no temptation of self-interest fo mislead. In matters 
which affect litb and conduet, the interests and prejtdices of 
the cultivated classes are enlisted on the side of the existing 
order of things, and their better trahed faculties and ltrger 
acquirements serve ofly to find them arguments for be- 
lieving ,hat they wish to believe. 
Simpler men httve less fo lose ; they corne more in contact 
with the realities of life, and they learn wisdom in the ex- 
periencê of suffering. 
Thus if was that when the lea«ed and the wise turned 
,-ay from Christianity, t.he fishermen of the Galilean lake 
listened, and a new lit began for mankind. A miner's son 
converted Germany fo the l%formation. The London 
a.rtisans and the peasauts of Buckinghamshire went fo the 
stake for doctrines which were accepted afferwards as a 
second revelation. 
8o it has been; soit will be to the end. Vhen a great 
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teeher cornes a.gain npon the earth, he vill find his first dis- 
ciples where Christ tbund them and Luther found them. 
I-[ttd Luther va'itten tbr the learned, the words which chtmged 
the fi.ce of Europe would have slumbered in impotence on 
the bookshelves. 
In appealing fo the Germau nation, you will a.gree, I think, 
with me, that he did vell anti hOt ill; )'ou vill hot sacrifice 
his great naine fo the disdain of  shallow philosophy, or 
fo the grimacing of t dead superstition, vhosc ghost is 
st.r(tggling out of ifs grve. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE REFOR, MATION ON TtIE 
SCOTTISI[ CII«R, ACTER : 

A LECTURE DELIVERED AT EDINBURGH, NOVEMBER 1865. 

I HAVE undertakcn to speak this evening on the effects of 
the Reformatiou in Scofland, and I consider myself a very 
bold person fo have COlne here on any such undertaking. In 
the first place, the subjecL is one with which iL is lofe - 
sumptuous for a stranger to lneddle. GreaL national more- 
ments cau only be understood prol»erly by the people whose 
dispositiou they represent. We say ourselves aLouL our own 
histor) r tha.L only Englishmen can properly COlnprehend 
The late Cheva.lier Bunsen once sa.id to nie of oto" own 
formation in Eng'land, that, for his part, he could noL con- 
ceive how we had m,naged to corne by such a thing. We 
seemed Lo him to be an obdurate, impeneLrable, stupid people, 
hide-bound by tradition and precedènt, and too self-satisfied 
to be either villing or able to Lake in new ideas upon any 
theoreLic subjecL whatever, especially German ideas. 
is to say, he could noL gel inside the English mind. He did 
noL know tlmL some people go fmhesL and go fimtesL when 
Lhey look one way and row the other. If is the saine with 
evely considemble nation. They work ouL their own political 
and spirihml lires, through teml)erh , humom-s, nd passions 
peculiar Lo Lhemselves; and the sme disl»osition which pro- 
duces Lhe result is required to hterl»ret iL a.fterwrds. This 
is one reason why I should feel diifidenL abouL what I bave 
mderLken. Another is, that I do noL conceal from myself 
thL the subjecL is n exceedingly delicate one. The blzing 
passions of those stormy sixLeenLh nd seventeenth centuries 
are no longer, halTily , at Lheir old Lemperature. The story 
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of those tilnes can now be told or listened fo vith somehing 
like impartiality. Yet, if people no longer hate eaeh other 
for sueh lnatters, le t.raditious of the struggle survive in 
strollg opinious aud seutilnents, whieh itis easy to wound 
without intending if. 
[y o conviction with respect o M1 grea. social and 
religious convulsions is the extremely eolmnonpl:me Olle tht 
lnueh is o be said on both sides. I believe tha. nowhere 
and t no rime any such struggle ell take pltce ou a l;tl-gC 
scMe Ulfless each pa.rt.y is coutending for somethiug which 
ls a great deal of truth lu i. Vhere the righ is plain, 
honest, wise, and mble-mindcd lncn are a]l on oue side; and 
only rogms md fools m'e on the other. Vhere thc wise and 
good are divided, the truth is gencrally fomd fo bc dividcd 
Mso. Bu this is preciscly what cmmot be admittcd as long 
as the conflic contiuucs. Mcn bcgiu fo fight abou things 
wheu reason a.nd argument fifil fo conviuce them. They 
make up in passiou what is vantinff in logic. Each side be- 
lieves that all the right is theirstha.t their enemies htve a.ll 
fhe bad qualifies which their la.nguagc coutains names fir; 
aud even now, on the subject on which I have fo talk to- 
night, one has but fo take up auy lnaguzine, review, news- 
paper, or ptrty organ of any kind which uches on if, fo 
sc that opinion is still Vhig or ToT, Cavalier or Round- 
head, Protestan or Catholic, as the case luay be. The uu- 
fortulmte person who is neither wholly one nor wholly the 
othcr is in the position of amlet's ' baser nature,' ' between 
the incensed poiuts of lnighty opposis.' He is the La.o- 
dicean, neither cold nor hot, wholn decent people consider 
bad company. He pleases no one, and lmrts the seusitive- 
ness of all. 
ere, tllen, m-e good reasons why I should have either not 
COlne here a all, or else should have chosen solne other mat- 
ter to talk about. Iu excuse for persisting, I can but say 
that the subject îs one about which I bave beea led by cir- 
cumstances fo read and think considerab]y» and though, 
undoubtedly, each of us knows more about himse and his 
own affuirs than anyone else can possibly kmow, yet a stranger's 
eye will sometilnes see things which escape those lnore im- 
lnedi;ttely interested; and I allow myse to hope that I may 
have SOluethiug fo sa,y hot altogether undeserviug your 
teution. I shall touch as little as possible on questions of 
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ol)inion ; and if I tread by accident on any sensitive poinf, 
I lnUSt trust fo your kindness fo excuse my awkwardness. 
Vell, then, if we look back on Scotland as if stood in the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century, we see a country in 
which the old feudal organisation continued, so çar 
generally affected the people, more vigorous than in 
other part of civilised Europe. Elsewhere, the growth of 
trade and of lu'ge towns hd created a middle class, with 
organisation of their own, independent of the lords. In 
Scotland, the towns were still scmty and poor; such as 
they were, flley were for the most part under the control of 
the gret nobleman who happened fo live nearest fo them; 
and a people, as in any sense independent of lords, knights, 
abbots, or prelates, under whose rnle (ley were born, had as 
ver no existence. The tillers of the soil (mld the soil was 
very miserably tilled) lived nnder the shadow of the eastle or 
the lnona.stery. They followed their lord's fortunes, fought 
lds 1)attles, believed in his polities, and supported hiln loyally 
in his sius or his good deeds, as the case might be. There 
was nmeh moral beauty in the life of those times. The loyal 
atIachment of man to man--of liege serwmt to liege lord 
f all forms under whieh lmlnan beings eau lire and work 
together, has most of graee and humanity about if. 
eannot go on withont mutual eonfidenee and affeetion-- 
mututd benefits given and reeeived. The length of time 
whieh the system lasted proves that in the main there nmst 
have been a line fidelity in the people--truth, justice, gene- 
l'osity in their leaders. Itistory brings down many bad 
stories to us out of those rimes; just as in these islands 
nowadays you lnay find bad instances of the abuses of rights 
of property. You lnay find stories--Ioo many also--of hus- 
bands ill-using their wives, and so on. Yet we do hot there- 
tbre lay the blame on marriage, or suppose thttt the institu- 
tion of prope¢y on the whole does more harm than good. 
I do hot doubt t.lntt down iii that feu&tl system sonewhere 
lie the roots of some of the finest, qualifies in the European 
peoplés. 
So mueh for the temporal side of the marrer; and the 
spirituel was hot very unlike if. As no one lived independ- 
ently, in out lnodern sense of the word, so no one thought 
independêntly. The minds of lneu were looked after by 
Chureh which, for a long time also, did, I suppose, verv 
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la.rgely fulfil fhe purpose for xvhich i{ was infended. I kep 
alive tnd ne{ire fhe belief fha{ tire world was ereated and 
governe(l by a just Being, who hand sins an(l crimes, and 
seatly punished sueh things. It f.mgh men tha fhey had 
ilnmorfal souls, and fht{ flfis li{fle bit of life was an enfirely 
insignifiean portion of fheir real existence. It ftmght fhese 
trufhs, indeed, along wifh a grea deal whieh we now eon- 
sider {o h«rve been a lnisfake--a grea{ many theories of 
earfhly çhings whieh have siuee passed a.way, and speeial 
opinions elothed in oufwm'd forms and rifual observances 
which we here, mos of us a leas{, do no f.hilk essentia.1 iç)r 
otu" smtl's s«fefy. But misfakes like flese are hurfful only 
when persisfed in in fhe ftree of fuller fru{h, aller rufh lla s 
been diseovered. Only a vel T fodish man would now uphold 
the Polemtfic astronomy. Bu the Polemdc s{ronOlll, 
when firs invenLed, was based on real if ineolnple obser- 
vtttions, and formetl a groundwork withouL whieh further 
progress in tha.{ science would have been probably impossible. 
The theories and eeremonials of the Caflmlie Church suid 
weH xvith an age in xvhich little was known and much was 
ilnagined: when superstition wts tmiive and science was hot 
ye born. en I ara told here or anywhere fhat fhe 
idtHe Ages were rimes of mere spiritual darkness and 
priestly oppression, wifl the oiller usual formMas, I say, as I 
said before, if {he Cttholic Church, for those many centul{es 
flat i reigned sttprelne over aH men's consciences, was no 
ber iltan the flfing which we see in the generation whieh 
immediately preceded the Reformation, i could no have 
exisd at all. You might as well argue that the old fading 
tree could never have been green and young. Institutions 
do no lire on lies. They either lire by the truth and use- 
thlness which there is in them, or they do hot lire a all. 
So fhings went on for several hundred years. There were 
scandals enough, and crimes enough, and tbuds, and mm'ders, 
anti civil wars. Sysems, however good, camo prevent evil. 
They can but compress it wiflfin moderate and tolerable 
lilnits. I should conclude, however, that, measm'ing by ihe 
average ha.ppiness of the masses of the people, the medioeval 
institutions were very well suid for the inhabiauts of these 
countries as ihey then were. A&tm Smifh and Benthtm 
fhelnselves conld hardly bave lnended flean if they had tried. 
Bu tilnes change, and good flfiugs as well as bttd grow 
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old and have fo die. The hear of he maer whieh the 
Cfllolic Church llad allg'ht was the fetu" of God; but the 
language of if nd the formulas of if were nmde u 1) of 
hunlan ideas and noions about fhings which fhe mere 
increase of humn lomwledge gr,dully nmde incrediblc. 
To trace the reason of fhis would lead us  long w,y. If is 
intelligàble enough, but if would take us into subjects better 
 voided here. If is enough fo sa.y fllaf, while fhe essence of 
religion renains fhe saine, the mode in which if is expressed 
chmges ,nd has changed--changes as living langua.ges 
change ,nd become dead, as institutions change, as forms of 
governmenf chalge, as opinions on all things in heaven and 
carth change, as hrlf the theories held ,t this tilne among 
ourselves will 1)rob,bly change--th,t is, fhe outward and 
nlorta.1 paoE.s of hem. Thus the Ctholic formuhs, instead of 
living Sylnbols, become dead and powerless cabalistic signs. 
The religion los ifs hold on the conscience ,nd fhe intellect, 
and the effect, singulu-ly enough, p1)eared in the shel)herds 
before if ruade itself felt among fhe flocks. From the see 
of St,. lPefer fo the far mon,%sferies in fhe Hebrides or fhe 
Isle of Arran, the laity were shocked and scandalised ail the 
outrgeous doings of high caa'dinals, 1)relates, 1)riesfs, and 
monks. If ws clear enough fhrt fhese gret personages 
themselves did not believe what they f,ugh; so why should 
the people believe if ? _A_nd serious nlen, fo whom fhe fea" 
of God w,s a living reality, began fo look into the malter for 
fhemselves. The first steps everywhere were taken with 
extreme relucfance; and lmd fhe popes and cardinals been 
wise, fhey would have hrken the lead in the enquiry, cleared 
fheir feaclling of iris lmnber, and takcn out a new le,se of 
life both for if and for fhelnselves. An infallible pol)e and 
an ilffallible council lnight lmve done something in fhis way, 
if good sense had been mong fille atfributes of fheir omni- 
science. What they did do vas something very differenf. 
If was as if, when the new astronomy began fo be faug'hf, 
the 1)rofessors of fh,t science in all fhe universiies of Europe 
had met t.ogether and decided fhat Ptolemy's cycles and 
epicycles were etcrnal verities; fhat fhe fheo'y of fhe 
rotation of fhe eart.h was and nust be a damnable heresy; 
 nd hd invifed the civil authorities fo help them in putting 
clown by force all doctrines but their own. This, or some- 
thing vcry like if, was the position taken up in theology by 
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t.he Council of Trent. The bishops assembled there did not 
reason. They decided by vote that certain things were true, 
and were o be believed; and the ofly argmnents which 
they condescended to use were tire and faggot, and so on. 
Hov if fred with them, and with t.his experiment of theirs, 
we all knmw tolerably well. 
The effect was very differen in different countries, ttere, 
in Scotland, the fa.ilure was lllOSt marked and conll)lete , btt 
the way in which if calne about was in lnany ways peculiar. 
In Gerlnany, Luther was supported by princes and nobles. 
In Englalld, the Reforlnation rapidly mixed itself up with 
politics and qnestions of riwd jurisdiction. Both in England 
and Germany, the revolution, wherever if esttblished it.self; 
wus accepted early by the Crown or the Government, and by 
them legally rccognised, ttere, if was fir otherwise: 
Protestantism of Scotl,nd was the creation of the commons, 
as in hu'n the commons may be said fo have been crcated by 
Pl'otestantism. There were many young high-spiritcd men, 
belonging fo the noblest fiunilies in the comtry, who were 
among the earliest fo rally round the Reforming preachers ; 
but anthority, both in Church and Shte, set the ot.her wtD-. 
The congregations who gatllered in the fields aroulld Vishal.t 
and John Knox were, for the most part, farlners, la.bourers, 
artisans, t.radesmen, or the sma.ller gentry; and thus, for 
first rime in Scotland, there was created an organisation of 
men detached from the lords and from the Church--brave, 
noble, resolute, da.ring people, bound together by a sacred 
cause, unrecognised by the leaders wholn they had followed 
hitherto with mdoubting allegince. That spirit which 
grew in rime fo be the ruling power of Scotltmd--that which 
formed evenhmlly ifs laws and its creed, and determined 
after forhmes as a ntion--had its first germ in these half- 
outlawed Walldering congregations. In tllis if was that 
Refolanation in Scotland differed ri'on1 the Reformation in 
any other part of Eurol)e. Elsewhere if found  middle class 
existing--created already by trade or by other causes. 
raised and elevated them, but if did hot materially affect 
their politicl condition. In Scotland, the comlnons, as an 
organised body, were simply created by religion. Before the 
Reformation they had no politic,l existence ; and therefore it 
has been that the print of their origin lins gone so deeply 
into their soci;fl constitution. On them, and them only, 
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burden of the work of the Reformation was eventually 
thrown ; and when fhey triumphed at lasf, it was inevitable 
that both fhey and it should react one upon fhe ofher. 
How this came about I lnUSt endeavour to descl-ibe, 
although I eau give but a brief skefch of an exceedingly COln- 
plieated nmt.ter. Everybody knows the part played by the 
aristocra.cy of Scotland in the outwal-d revolution, wl,en the 
Reforlnation first be«tlne the law of the land. If wouhl 
seem at first sight as if it lmd been fhe work of fhe whole 
nation--as if if had been  thing on which high and loxv 
were heartily united. Yet on the first glance below the 
surface you see t.hat the greater part of the noble lords 
concerned in that business cared nothing about the Refor- 
nmtion at all; or, il' they cared, they rather disliked it than 
(,therwise. How, theu, did they corne fo ac as t.hey did? 
or, how came they to perlnit a change of such nmgnitude 
when they had so little sympathy with it'.a I lnUSt5 lnake a 
slight circuit fo look for the explllation. 
The oe essentially noble feature in the great familles of 
Scotland was their patriotisnl. They loved Scotland and 
Scotla.nd's freedom wi{.h a passion proporf.ioned to fhe difli- 
culty with which fhey had defeuded their liberties ; and yet 
the wisest of theln lmd long seen that, sooner or luter, union 
with England was inevifable; and the question was, how 
that union was tobe brought about--how they were to make 
sure that, when it came, they should ¢ake their place at 
England's side as equals, and not as a dependency. It had 
been a.rranged that fhe little Mal')- Stuart should mar')- out 
English Edward ¥I., and the ditIiculty was tobe settled so. 
They would bave been contented, they said, if Scotland had 
had the ' lad' and Eng'land the ' lass.' As it stood, they 
bl'oke their bargain, and ma.'ied the little queen aw,y into 
Fra,ce, to preveut the Protector Somerset from getting hold 
of her. Then, however, appeared an opposite &nger; the 
queel, would become a Frenchwonmn; her French lnother 
governed Scotland with French troops and French lninisters ; 
the country wotfld become a French province, and lose ifs 
freedom equally. Thus an English pal'ty began again ; ,lld 
as England was then in the middle of ber great anti-Church 
revolution, so the Scottish nobles begau tobe anti-Church. 
It was hot for doctrines : ueither they uor their brot.hers in 
Engla.l,d cared lunch about5 doctrines ; but in both countries 
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the Church wtts rich--lnuch richer tha,l there seelned any 
occnsion for if fo be. Ha,rry the Eighth lmd been sharing 
among the lttity the spoils of the English lnOnusteries; the 
Scotch Lords saw in  similar process the probttbility of 
welcome ddition fo their own scmty incomes. Iary of 
Guise tmd the French sood by tire Church, and the Church 
stood by them ; and so if came abou tha. the grctt families 
even those who, like the Hmniltons, were lnost closely 
connected with Francevere tcmpted over by the bait to 
the other side. Thcy did no wml reformed doctrines, but 
fley wmd the Church la.nds ; and so thcy ctmm to pttronise, 
or endure, the Reformers, because the Church httted them, and 
becs, use they vettkened the Church ; and thus for tt rime, 
espeeially as long as Mttry Stum't vts Queen of France, all 
classes in Seotlmtd, high nd low, seelned fo fraternise 
tvour of fle revolution. 
d if seemed as if the union of the relms eould be 
effeeted af lst, at the sanie juneture, and in connexion with 
the stune lnovelnell. Next in succession to the Seoteh 
erown, after 3Im Stuart, was the house of Hamilton. 
Elizabeth, who had just eolne fo the English throne, was 
supposed to be in wm of a husband. The heir of the 
Humiltons vas of ber own age, and in yea.rs ptst lmd been 
thought of for her by her fitflmr. Wha,t eould be more fit 
th«m fo lnake  lnateh betveen those t»voP Send a Seo 
south fo be King of Englmd, find or malte some pretext to 
shake off Nary Sgua.rt, who had forstken ber native eountl3r , 
raid so join the eromas, the ' lss' and the ' lad" behig now 
in the right relutive position. Seotltmd would thus mmex 
her old oppressor, tmd give her  new dymsty. 
I seem to be sh'aying from the point ; but these politieal 
sehemes had so nnlch o do w[h the actions of the lcading 
lnen gt tht time, tlmt the story of the Reformation eglmo 
be undcrstood vithout theln. It wtts thus, nd with these 
incongruous objects, thgt the combingion was tbrlned which 
overturned the old Church of Scotland in 1559-60, confiscgted 
its possessions, destroyed its rcligious houses, and changed 
ifs creed. The French were driven awy ri'oto Leith by 
Eliza.beth's troops; the Reforlners took possession of the 
churches; and the Pmqialnelt of 1560 lnet with a clear 
stage fo deterlnine for themselves the future titre of the 
country. Now, I think if ccrtfin thtt, if the Scotch nobility, 
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having once accepted the Reformution, had continued loyal 
to it--especially if Elizabeth had met their wishes in Che 
important point of he marriage--tlle form of the Scotch 
Kirk would hve been something exCrelnely different froln 
wht it in fa.et beca.me. The people were perfectly well 
inclined to follow tlleir naturgl leaders if the mgtters on 
which Cheir heaa'ts were set had received tolerable con- 
sideration from them, and file democratic form of tlle eccle- 
siastical constitution would hure been ineviCably modified. 
One of the conditions of the proposed compact with England 
was the introduction of the English Liturgy and t.le English 
Church constitution. This too, af Che outset, and with fuir 
dea.ling, wonld not ha.ve been round impossible. ]ut it soon 
became clear that the religious interests of Scotland were 
the very lxst thing which would receive consider,tion from 
any of the high political personages conceed. John Knox 
had drelnt of a constitution like that which he had seen 
working under Ca.lvin af Geneva--a constitution in which 
Che clergy as ministers of God should rule ,nll fhings--rule 
politically gt Che council board, and rule in private at the 
iireside. It was soon ruade plain to Knox that Scotland was 
not Geneva. 'Ell, mon,' said the younger :5[aitland Co hinl, 
' then we may all bear Che barrow now to build the House of 
the Lord.' :Not exa.cfly. The churches were left fo the 
minisCers ; the worldly good Chings and worldly power re- 
ma.ined with the la.ity; and as to religion, circumsCances 
would decide what they would do al»out that. Again, I ara 
hot spegking of all the great men of those rimes. Glencairn, 
Ruthven, young Argyll--above ull, the Eau-1 of :5orayreally 
did in some degree inCerest Chemselves in the Kirl« 
wht most of them felt ws perhaps rucher broadly expressed 
by 3:[aitla.nd when he called religion ' a bogle of Che nursery.' 
Tht was file expression which a Scotch statesman of Chose 
d;ys actuully ventured fo use. Had Elizabeth been con- 
ibrnlble, no doubt they would in some sense or other have 
rema.ined on the side of Che Reformation. ]ut here, too, 
t.here was  serious hitch. Elizabeth would hot mawy Arra.n. 
Elizbeth would be no party Co any of their intrigues. She 
detested Knox. She detested Protestantism entirely, in all 
shal)es in which Knox a.pproved of it. She affronted Che 
nobles Oll one side, she af[k'onted the people on another ; and 
cil| idea of uniting Che two crowns a.fter Che ça.shion proposed 
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by the Scotch Parliament she utterly and entircly repudiated. 
She was right enough, perhaps, so far as this was concerued ; 
but she left t,le ruling familles extremely perplexed as fo the 
course which they would follow. They had allowed the 
country fo be revolutionised in the teefl of their own sove- 
reign, and what fo tic next they did hOt very well know. 
I xvas ai this crisis that circmnstances came in to their 
help. Francis the Second died. lIary Stua't was left a 
childless widow. Her connexion with the Crown of France 
was ai an end, and all danger on t.hat side fo the libe.ies of 
Scotland ai an end also. The Arran scheme having fi61ed, 
she would be a second card as good as the first fo play for the 
English Crown--as good as ho, or better, for she vould have 
t.lm English Catliolics on hcr side. So, careless how it would 
affect religion, and naking no condition ai a.ll about tlmt, 
tlle saine men who a. year befi»re were ready fo whistle Mary 
Stua.rt doxvn the xvid, now invited her back fo Scotland ; the 
saine men who had been the loudest fi'iends of Elizabeth now 
encour«ged Mary Stuart fo persist in {he pretension fo the 
Crown of Englaud, which had led fo all the past trouble. 
lVhfle in France, she had assumed the title of Queen of 
England. She had promised fo abandon if, but, finding lier 
own people ready fo support her in wit.hdrawing her promise, 
she stood out, insisting that ai all events the English Parlia- 
ment shotfld declare her next in the succession; and if was 
well known that, as soon as the succession was ruade sure in 
ber favour, some rascal would be found fo lmt a knife or a 
bullet into Elizabeth. The object of the Scotch nobles was 
political, national, patriotic. For religion if was no great 
marier either way; and as they had before acted with the 
Protestants, so now they were ready fo turn about, and 
openly or tacitly act with the Catholics. Mary Stuart's 
ii'iènds in Eng]and and on the Continent were Catholics, and 
therèfore i would hot do fo offend them. First, she was 
ullowed fo have mass a Holyrood; then there was a move 
for a broaler toleration. That che mass, Knox said, was 
more terrible fo him than ten thousand armed men landed 
in the country--and he had perfectly good reason f,»r saying 
sc. He thoroughly understood tha if was the first step 
towm-ds a counter-revolution which in thne vould cover all 
Scotland and England, and carry them back to Popery. Yet 
he preached fo de,nf ears. Even Murray was so bewitched 
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with the notion of lhe Eng'lish succession, that for a year and 
a half he ce»sed fo speak fo Knox; and as if was with 
lulTay, SO if was far more with all the rest--their zeal fbr 
religion was gone no one knew where. Of course Elizbeth 
would hot give wa.y. She might as well, she said, herself 
prepare her shrod ; and ¢hen conspircies came, and under- 
ground intrigues with the Romanst English noblemen. 
Frmce and Spain were fo inwde Englad, Sco¢land was 
open ifs ports fo their fleets, a.nd its soil fo their armies, 
giving them  safe base from which fo act, and a dry rond 
over the lV[rches fo London. And if Scotland had remained 
unchanged from wht if had been--ha.d the direction of ifs 
ibrtunes remained with the prince and with the nobles, sooner 
ç»r lter if would hve corne fo this. But suddenly if appeare.l 
th,%t there ws a new power in this country which no one 
suspected till if was fe]t. 
The commols of Scotland had hithero been the creatures 
of the nobles. They had neither will nor opinion of their 
own. They thought and cted in the spirit of their immedite 
a,llegiauce. 1o one seems fo have dreamt tht there would 
be uy difflculty in dealing with them if once the great 
imfilies agreed upon a common course. Yet if appeared, 
when t.he pressure came, that religion, which was tle 
thing of the nobles, was o the people a clear marrer of lii 
nd deth. They might love their couny: they might be 
proud of anything which would add lustre fo ifs crown ; but 
if i was fo bring back the Pope and Popery--if if threatened 
fo bring them back--if if looked that way--they would have 
nothiag fo do with i; nor would they allow if fo be doue. 
Allegiance ws well enough ; but there wa.s a higher allegiance 
suddenly discovered which superseded all earthly considera- 
fions. I know nothing finer in Scottish history than the way 
in which ¢he commous of the Lowlmds took ¢heir places by 
the side of Knox in the great convulsions whch followed. 
If all others forsook him, they a. least wofld never forsake 
him while fougue remained fo speak and hand remained to 
srike. Broken they nfight have been, tr»mpled out as the 
Huguenots af lsç were trampled out in France, had hïary 
Stuu't beeu less fll»n the most imprudent or the most unlucky 
(,f sovereigns. But Providence, or the folly of those with 
whom they had fo deu.1, fought for then. I eed hot follow 
the wild story of the crimes and cattstrophes in which 
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Stua.rt's short reign in Scotland closed. Neither is her own 
shure» be if gTeut or small, or none tt ull, in those crimes of 
uny moment to us here. If is enough that, both before thttt 
strange business and ,fter if, when ,t Holyrood or across the 
Border, in Sheffield or Tutbnry, her ever fvourite dream w.s 
still the English throne. Her roud towards if was through 
a Catholic revolntion and the murder of Elizabeth. If is 
enough that, both before and after, the aristocrtcy of Scotlund, 
even those a.mong them who had seemed most zealous for 
the Reformution, were e.ger fo support her. John Knox 
lone, und the commons» whom Knox had rtised into a political 
power, renmined true. 
Iuch, indeed, is to be said for the Scotch uobles. In the 
first shock of the business ut Kirk-o'-Fiehl, they forgot their 
politics in a sense of national disgrace. They sent the queen 
to Loch Leven. They intended to bring her to trial, und, if 
she was proved guilty, to expose und perl»ps lmnish her. 
All parties for u rime greed in this--even the Hamiltons 
themselves; and ha.d they been left ulone they would bave 
doue it. But they h.d a per-erse neighbour in England, fo 
whom crowned heads were sacred. Elizabeth, it might have 
been thought, would hve had no particular objection; but 
Elizabeth had ims of her own which bafIted calculttion. 
Elizabeth, the representative of revolution, yet detested re- 
volutionists. The Reformers in Scotland, the Huguenots in 
France, the insurgents in the United Provinces» were the 
only friends she had in Europe. For ber own safety she wts 
obliged to encourage them; yet she hated them ull, und 
wottld af uny moment have abundoned them all, if, in any 
other way, she could ha.ve secm-ed herself. She might hure 
conquered ber personal objection to Knox--she could hot 
conquer her aversion fo a Church which rose out of revolt 
against uuthority, which wus democratic in constitution and 
republican in politics. Vhen driven into ulliance with the 
8cotch Protestants, she angrily and passionately disclaimed 
any community of creed with them ; and for subjects fo sit 
in judgment on their prince ws  precedent which she would 
hot tolerate. Thns she flung her muntle over Ia«-)  Stuart. 
She told the Scotch Council here in Edinburgh thut, if they 
hurt  h,ir of her he,d, she would hurl¢ their country, and 
bang them ull on the trees round the town if she could find 
any trees there for tht 1)urpose. She tempted the queen fo 
I 
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England wifl her fair promises after the battle of L,ngside, 
and then, to her astonishment, iml)risoned her. Yet she 
still shielded her reputation, still fostered her party in Scot- 
land, sfill incess.ntly thretCtened and incessantly endeavoured 
to restore her. She kept her safe, because, in her lucid ha*er- 
vals, her ministers showed ber the madness of cting other- 
wise. Yet foL- three years she kept her own 1)eople in  lever 
of a.l)prehension. She ma.de a. settled Government in Scotla.nd 
impossible ; till, distracted and perplexed, the Scottish states- 
men went back to their first schemes. They assured themselves 
¢hat in one way or other the Queen of Scots would sooner or 
later corne ag,nin among Lhem. They, and others besides them, 
believed that Elizabeth wts cutting ber own throa¢, and that 
the best that the3; could do was fo recover their own queen's 
favour, and make the most of her and her titles ; and so they 
lent flemselves agin to ¢he English Catholic conspiracies. 
The Earl of Iora)'--the one supremely noble mtm t.hen 
living in the comatry--was put out of the way by an assassin. 
French and Spanish money poured in, and French and 
Spanish armies were fo be again invited over fo Scotland. 
This is the form in which the dram unfolds itself in ¢he 
correspondence of the time. Iaitland, the soul and spirit 
of it ail, said, in scorx, that ' he would make the Queen of 
England siL upon her rail and whine like a whil)l)ed dog.' 
The only powerful noblemen who remained on the Protestnt 
side were Lennox, Morton, and Itr. Lord Lemmx ws u 
l)oor creature, and was soon disl)atched; lIar was old and 
weak ; nnd Morton was an unprincil)led scoundrel, who used 
¢he Reformtion only as  stalking-horse fo cover the Sl)oils 
which he had clutched in ¢he confusion, and ws ready to 
desert the ca.use ,nf any momenL if the balance of advantage 
shifted. Even the ministers of the Kirk were fooled and 
flttered over. Ififland told )Itry Stnart that he had 
gained them all except one. 
John Knox alone defied both his threats and his l»ersua - 
sions. Good reason has Scotland to be l)roud of Knox. I-Ie 
only, in this wild crisis, saved the K.irk which he had founded, 
and s,nved with if Scottish and English freedom. But for 
Knox, and whL he was able sill to do, if is almost certdn 
tht the Duke of Alva's army would have been landed ou the 
estern coast. The condiLions were drawa out and ag'reed 
xxpon foL" the recel)tion , the support, and the stay of the 
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Spanish troops. Two-thirds of tbe English peerge 
bound themselves fo rise ugainst Elizabeth, und Alva waited 
only till Scotland itself was quiet. Only th quie would 
hOt be. Insted of quiet came three dreadt'ul years of civil 
war. Scotltmd was split into factions, fo which ¢he mo¢her 
,nd son ,)'uve names. The queen's lords, s tl;ey were cfllcd, 
with uulimited money from Frauce and Flanders, held 
Edinburgh a.n._l Glsgow ; a.ll ¢le border liue xva theirs and 
all ¢he north and west. Elizabeth's Council, wiser than heir 
mistress, brely squeezed out of ber reluctan p,rsimony 
enough o keep Mr ld Morton from lnaking terres with 
the rest; but flmre her ussistance ended. She would still 
say nofling, promise nothing', biud hersclf o nothiug, and, 
so fir as she was concerned, the war would have been soon 
enough brought o a close. But awy a.t St. Audrews, John 
Knox broken in body, and scrcely able fo stagger up the 
pulpit stairs, still thundered in the parish church ; a.nd his 
voice, it was said, was like ten thousand trun|pets bra.yiug in 
(he ear of Scottish Pro¢estantiSllX. All ¢lte Lowlauds an- 
swered fo his call. Our English Cromwell found in ¢he man 
of religion , match fbr fhe man of honour. Before Cromwell, 
all over the Lothims, and across from St.. Andrews fo Stir- 
ling and Glasgow--through fit.rm, a.nd towu, and village 
{lte words of Knox ha.d struck the imnost chorals of the Scot- 
tish COmlnons' heaoEs. Passing over knight and noble, he 
had touched the falaner, the peasant, the petty tmdesman, 
md the artisan, a.nd turned the men of clay into lnen of 
steel. The village preacher, when he left his pulpit, doffed 
cap end cassock, a.nU donned morion and steel-coat. The 
Lothian yeonmn's household became for the nonce a hand of 
troopers, who would cross swords with the night riders of 
Buccleuch. If was a terrible rime, a rime rather of a.narchv 
thym of defined wm-, for if was without forln or shape. Yet 
the horror of it was everywhere. Houses end villages 
were bmaled, and women and childreu tossed on pike- 
point into the flames. Strhg's of poor men were dangled day 
,nfter day from the walls of Edilibul'gh Castle. A word any 
way fa'oin Elizabeth would ha.ve ended if, but tha.t word 
Elizabeth would never sperk; and, maddened with suffering, 
the people lmlf believe4 tlmt she was feeding the tire fbr her 
own ba.d purposes, when if was only that she woxfld hot make 
up ber mind fo allow a. crowned princess to be dethroned. 
i 2 
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7o ealoEhly influence could huve held men true in such a 
fria.1. The noble lords--tlle Earl of MooEon and suchlike-- 
would hure ruade t.heir own conditions, and gone with fhe 
resf ; but lle vital foL-ce of he Scoch nation, showing itseff 
where i was leust looked fbr, would hot hve if so. 
A very remarkable a.ccount of t]e sf.te of the Scoch 
commons af. his rime is o be round in a letter of an English 
emissary, who had been sent by Lord Burleigh o see how 
hings were going t.here. If was hot nerely a new c'eed t.hat 
they had got; i was a new vital power. ' ¥ou would be 
astonished fo see how men are changed here,' his writer 
said. ' There is lift.le of tht submission o hose above hem 
which there used o be. The poor hink and act for thera- 
selves. They a.re growing strong, confident, independent.. 
The f'rms are befter cultivaed; t.he frmers are growing 
rich. The merchnts af Leith are thriving, and, nowith- 
sfanding he pirates, they are incresing their shil»s and 
opening a brisk trade with Fr;nce.' 
All fLis while civil war was ra.ging, and the fta.g of Queen 
5Iary was sfill floating over Edinburgh Castle. I surl)rised 
fhe English ; still more i surprised the polificians. If was 
the ,ue thing which disconcerted, bafiled, and finally ruined 
t.he schemes and he dreams of 1V[aifland. When he had 
ga.ined fhe a-istocracy, he fho-ugh f.ha he had gained ever)-- 
body, and, as if turned out, he had all his wo-k still o do. 
The Spaniards did no corne. The prudent Alw would hot 
risk invasion till Scoland a least was assured. As rime 
pussed on, fhe English conspircies were discovered and 
broken up. The Duke of orfolk los his head; the Queen 
of Scofs wus round fo have been nfixed u 1) with the llOtS fo 
murder Elizabefh; and Elizubeh af las ook courage and 
recognised James. Supplies of noney ceased fo corne from 
abroa.d, and g-adually the ride turned. The Profesfan cause 
once more grew fowaxds he ascendant. The grea familles 
one by oue came round agi»in; and, a.s f.he backwa-d move- 
nent began, he 1V[assa.cre of St. B;oEhololuew gave i  fi'esh 
and remendous impulse. Even fhe avowed Caf.holics--fhe 
amilons, fhe Gordons, the Scotts, the Kers, lle Ma.xwells 
quailed belote the wil of rage and sorrow which a fhat 
grea horror rose over heir country. The Queen's partv 
dwindled away fo a handful of desperae polificiuns, who stiil 
cluug t.o Edinburgh Castle. But Elizabeth's 't?eace-uakers," 
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as the big English camion were called, came round, af the 
Regent's request, from Berwick ; David's tower, as Knox had 
long ago foretold, ' ran down over the cliff like a sandy brae ;' 
and the cause of bIary Stuart in Scotland was extinguished 
for ever. Poor Grange, who deserved a better end, was 
hanged at the arket Cross. Secretary aitland, the cause 
of all the mischief--the cleverest man, as far as intellect 
went, in all Britain--died (so later rumour said) by his own 
hand. A nobler vers;on of his end is probably a truer one : 
He had been long illso ill that when the Castle cannon 
were fired, he had been carried into the cellars as unable fo 
bear the sotmd. The breaking down of his hopes finished 
him. ' The secretary,' wrote some one from the spot to Cecil, 
' is dead of grief, being unable to endure the great hatre,l 
wlrich all this people bears towards him.' If would be well 
if some competent nmn would write a life of bIaitland, or af 
least edit his papers. They contain by far the clearest accourir 
of the inward movements of the rime; and he himself is one 
of the most tragically interesting characters in the cycle of 
the Refonnation history. 
Vith the fall of the Castle, then, but hot till then, if be- 
came clear fo all men that the Reformation would hold ifs 
ground. It was the final trampling out of the tire which for 
rive years had tl'eatened both England and Scotland with 
flames and ruin. For rive years--as late certainly as fhe 
massacre of St. Barthololnew--those who understood best 
fhe truc state of things, felt the keenest misgivings how the 
event would turn. That things ended as they did was due 
to the spirit of the Scotch commons. There was a moment 
when, if they had given way, all would bave gone, perhaps 
even fo Elizabeth's throne. They had passed for nothing; 
tlmy had proved to be eversoEhing ; had provedhe fltimate 
test in human things--to be the power which could hit the 
hardest blows, and fhey took rank accordingly. The creed 
began now in good earnest fo make ifs way into hall and 
castle; but if kept the form which if assumed in the first 
hours of its danger and trial, and never after lost if. tlad 
fle aristocracy dealt sincerely with things in the earlier 
stages of the business, again I say tlm democratic element in 
the Kirk might bave been softened or modified. But the 
th'otestants had been trifled with by their own natural leaders. 
Used and abused by Elizabeth, despised by the worldly 
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intelligence and power of the times--Chey Criumphed after 
all, a.nd, as a ntural consequence, they set their own lnark 
and sfamp upon the fruits of the victory. 
The qnestion nc, w is, what ha.s the Kirk so established 
donc for Scotland? tIas if justified its own existence? 
]3riefly, we might sa.y, if ha.s conC.inued if.s first funcC.ion as 
the gurdi«m of Scottish freedom. But thut is u vage 
phrase, and there are specia.1 a.ccusations aginst the Kirk 
and ifs doctrines which imply th,nt if hs ca.red for other 
things th,nn freedom. arrow, f,nnatical, dicfatoria.1, inh-u- 
sire, superstitious, a spiritna.1 despoCism, the old prieshood 
over agtin wifl ,n new fice--fhese and other such epithets 
an(l expressions we hve heard offert enough applied fo if af 
more th,%n one stage of iCs histc,ry. Vell, I suppose tha.t 
neither the Kirk nc, r aaything else of man's making is al- 
together perfect. But let us look af the work which la.y be- 
Cbre if when if had gc, t over ifs first perils. Scotch pa.friotism 
succeeded af last in the object if had so passiona.tely setifs 
heart upon. If sent a ldug ,nf last of .lxe Scotch blood fo 
England, and a new dynasty; and if never knew peace or 
quiet after. The Kirk had sCood betveen James Stuart and 
his kingcraft. Ite hated if as hea.ily as did lais mother; 
and, when he got fo Engla.nd, he round people Chere who told 
him it wottld be easy fo destroy if, and he fbund the strengoEh 
of u fresh empire fo back liln in trying fo do if. To bave 
forced prelacy upon Scotland would bave been fo destroy the 
lire out of Scotland. Thnst upon Cheln b  force, if would 
have been no more endurable flmn Popery. They would 
as soon, perhaps sooner, hve had whaC. the Irish call 
the'rale thing' back aga.in. The poliCical fl'eedom of Che 
counCry was now wrapped up in Che Kirk; and the Stuas 
were pericCly well ,nware of thaC., and for that very reason 
began heir crusade gainst if. 
And now, suppose the Kirk had been Che broa.d, liberal, 
philosophical, intellectua-1 thing which some people think if 
ought fo htwe been, how would if hure fared in that crusa.de ; 
how altogether would if bave encountered those surplices of 
Archbishop Laud or those dragoons of Cltverhouse'? If is 
hard fo lose one's lire for  'perhal-s ,' and philosophical 
belief ,nf the bottom mens a ' perha.l»S' and nohing more. 
For more than half t.he seventeeth century, Che ba.ttle had o 
be foug'ht out in Scotla.nd, which in rea.lity was Che battle 
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between liberty and despotism; and where, except in an in- 
tense, burning eonvietion that they were nlaintaining God's 
cause agMnst the devil, eould the poor Seoteh people hav 
found the strengoEh for the unequM struggle whieh ws foreed 
upon them'.a To!eration is a good thing in its plaee ; but you 
eannot tolerate what will hot tolerate 3-ou, and is trying to 
ent your throat. Enlightemnent you eannot have enough of, 
but it mnst be true enlightemnent, whieh sees a thing in a.ll 
ifs be.rings. In these matters the vital questions are hot 
flways those whieh appear on the surfitee ; and in the passion 
and resolution of bn»ve and noble men there is often an ha- 
m-tieulate intelligence deeper than whtt ean be expressed in 
xvords. Aetion sometimes will hit the mark, when the 
spoken word either misses if or is but half the truth. On 
sueh subjeets, and vith eommon men, ltttitude of mind 
mea.ns weakness of mind. There is but a certain quantity 
of spiritual force in any man. Spread if over a broad surfitee, 
the stream is shallow and languid; narrow the ehannel, and 
if beeomes a driving foree. Eaeh may be well af ifs oxva 
tilne. The mill-ntee whieh drives the water-wheel is dis- 
persed h rivulets over the meadow at ifs foot. The Cove- 
n,'mters fought the fight and won the vietory, and then, and 
hot till then, came the David Humes with their essays on 
miraeles, and the Adaln Smiths xvith their politieal eeono- 
mies, and steam-engines, and railroads, and philosophieM 
institutions, and all the other blessed or unblessed fi.uits of 
libeoEy. 
But we may go fuloEher. Institutions exist for men, hot 
men for institutions ; and the ultimate test of any system of 
politics, or body of opinions, or form of belief, is the effect 
produced on the conduct and condition of the people ho 
lire and die under them. Now, I ara hOt here fo speak of 
Scotland of the present day. That, happily, is no business of 
mine. We bave to do here with Scotland before the march 
of intellect ; with Scotland ofthe la.st two centuries ; with the 
three or four hundred thousand familles, who for half-a-score 
of generations believed silnply and firmly in the principles of 
the Reformation, and walked in the woE3-s of it. 
Looked af broadly, one would say they had been an elni- 
nently pious people. If is pmoE of the coml»la.int of modern 
philosophers about them, tha.t religion, or superstition, or 
wha.tever they ple,se to call it, had too much fo do with 



their &fily lires. So fir as one can look ino that common- 
l»lace round of things which historians never tell us about, 
there h,%ve r,%rely been seen in this world a set of people who 
have thoug'ht more about right and wrong, and the judgment 
about them of the upper powers. Long,-headed, thrifty in- 
dustry,a sound hatred of waste, imprudence, idleness, 
extravagance,--the feet planed firmly upon the earth,--a 
conscientious sense thzt the worldly virtues are, nevertheless, 
very necessary virtues, that wihout these, honesty for one 
thing is hot possible, and thrt without honesty no other 
excellence, religious or moral, is worth anyhing t allthis 
is the stuff of which Scot.ch lire was ruade, and very good 
stuff if is. If has been called gloomy, ausere, harsh, and 
such other epithets. A gifted modern wrier bas favoured 
us lately with long strings of extracts ri-oto the serinons 
of Scoch divines of the last century, taking hard views 
of human short.conings and their probable consequences, 
and passing" hard censures upon the world and ifs amuse- 
ments. Well, no doubt anusemen is a very good 
thing; but I shotfld rather inter ri'oto the vehemence and 
frequency of these denmcittions that the l»eol»le had hot 
been in the habit of denying thenselves too immoderately ; 
and, after ai1, i is no very lmrd charge against those teachers 
that they thought more of duty than of l»leasm-e. Serinons 
always exaggerate the theoretic side of t.hings ; and the most 
austere preacher, when he is out of the pulpit., and you neet 
him af the dinner4able, becomes sirgularly like other l»eople. 
¥e mzy take courage, I thhxk, we may believe safely that 
in those nfinister-ridden days, men were hot altogether so 
nfiserable ; we may hope tha no large body of hunlan beings 
have for any leng'th of tine been too dangerously afi'aid of 
enjoymenL Among other good qualifies, the Scots have 
been disthaoafished for hnmour--no for venomous wit, but 
lbr kindly, genial humour, which hall loves what if laughs 
af--and this alone shows clearly enough that those fo whom 
if belongs bave no looked too exclusively on the gloomy side 
of the world. I should rather say that the Scots had been 
an mmsually happy peol)le. Intelligent industry, the honest 
doing of daily work, with a sense fha if must be done well, 
mder 1)enalties ; fhe necessa.ries of life noderately provided 
for; and a sensible content wifh fhe situation of lire in 
vhich men are born--this through f.he week, and af fhe end 
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of if f.he ' Cofar's Saturday Night'--fle homely fanfily, 
gafhered reverently and peacefully ogeflaer, and irradiated 
vith a sacred presence.appiness such happiness as we 
human creaures a.re fikely o ov upon flis world, will be 
und there, if anywhere. 
The a.uHmr of fhe ' History of Cvilisation' nlkes a naïve 
remark h connexion vifl flfis subjec. Speaking of fhe 
offset country, which he censures equally vith Scotland for 
ifs sla.very o superstition, he sys of le Spania.rds tlmt they 
are a well-naured, fruthful, indusrious, emperae, pious 
people, innocent in fleir habits, affecfionae in their families, 
full of humour, vivacify, and shrewdness, ye fhat all fhis 
' has availed them nofhing '' has availed fhem nothing,' 
fhat is his expressionbecause they are loyal, because hey 
are credulous, beca.use they are contented, because fley have 
hOt apprehended the first COlnlntndmen of the new cove- 
nant : ' Thou sha.lt get on aud nmke lnoney, a.nd betr thy 
condition in life;' because, therefore, they have added 
nothing to le scientific knowledge, fhe wealh, and fle 
progTess of mankind. Vi¢hout these, if seelns, the old- 
fa.shioned vioE.ues avail nothing. They avail  gTeat deal fo 
human happiness. Applied science, and stea.ln, and railroads, 
and m«chinery, enble n ever-increasing nulnber of people 
fo lire upon fle erth; but the lmppiness of those people 
relmfins, so far as I know, dependent very much on the old 
conditions. I should be gltd to believe lat the new views 
of flfings wiH produce effects upon the clmracter in the long 
run half so beautiful. 
There is much more fo say on this subjecf, were there 
finie fo say if, but I will not trespass too far upon yotu- 
patience; nd I would gladly htve ended here, htd not the 
mention of Sl»ain suggested one other fopic, which I should 
not lea.ve unnoticed. The Spa.in of Cervantes and Don 
Quixote wa.s the Spain of the Inquisition. The Scofland of 
Knox and Ielville was fhe Scofland of the witch tritds and 
witch burnings. The belief in witches was comlnon fo all 
the world. The prosecution and punishment of the poor 
creatures was lnore conspicuous in Scotland when he Kirk 
W lnOSt poverful; h England a.nd New Engla, nd, when 
Puritan principles were also dominan there. I is easy fo 
understand the reasons. Evil of all kinds was supposed fo 
be He work of a persomfl devfl ; and in the general horror of 
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evil, t.his particular form of if, in which the devil was houg'h 
espêcially txc*dve, exeited fie mos ptssionae detestation. 
Thus, even the bes men len themselves tmconseiously fo 
the mos deeshble cmèlty. Knox himse]f is no free from 
repronch. A poor woman was bnrned a SL Andrews when 
he was livilg there, and vhen a word from hiln would have 
sgved her. I mains a lesson fo all rime, tlE goodness, 
though the indispensable gdjune fo knowledge, is no sub- 
stituLe for i ; flm when eonseienee nndertgkes t.o dieate 
beyond its province, the resul is only he more monstrous. 
IL is well flm. we should look flfis mgter in the fgee; and 
as pm-tieular sories legve more impression thm genera! 
statements, I will mention one, perfeefly weH authentiea.ted, 
 hieh I ake from fle oeid rel»or of the proeeedings : 
TowErds he end of 1,593 there wa.s trouMe in fle falnily of 
the Earl of Orkney. His brother laid a plo to mnrder him, 
and ws said to bave sough he hêlp of a ' notorious witeh' 
ea.lled Alison BMfour. Vhen Alîson Batfour's e wgs 
looked in,o, no evidenee eould be round eonneeLing ber eitheï 
wifl the paxieular offenee or with wieheraf in generM; 
bu i was enough h these ma.ters o be aeeused. She 
svore she was innocent; bu her guil was only held fo be 
aggrawed by pejury. She wtxs tortured again and again. 
Her legs were pu in the easehikwsan iron frame whieh 
was gndually heated fill i burned into he flesh--buL no 
confession eould be m-ring from ber. The easehilaws fifiled 
ut.terly, and something else had o be ried. She had a 
husband,  son, and  daughter, a ehild seven years old. 
As her own sufferings did no work upon hex; she migh ho 
touehed, perhaps, by the sufferings of those who were dear 
to her. They were brough int.o court., and plaeed a. ber 
side ; and the husband firs was pla.eed in he ' lang irons ' 
some aeeursed instrmnent. ; I know hot. wha. Still the devil 
did no yield. She bore this ; tmd her son was new operated 
on. The boy's legs were se in 'the booL'he iron boo 
you mgy ha.ve hea.rd of. The wedges were driven in, whieh, 
when foreed home, erushed the very bone and ma.rrow. 
Fifty-seven malles strokes were delivered upon the wedges. 
Yet this, too, fifiled. There wgs no confession yeL. So, last 
of gB, the litfle daug'her was aken. There was a maehine 
ealled the piniwinkios--a kind of thumbsere% whieh brough 
ood from under the finger halls, with  pain sueeessfuHy 
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terrible. These tlings wel'e applied fo the l»oor cMld's 
lmnds, and the motlaer's constance- broke down, and slte 
said she would a.dlnit ma'thing the r wished. She eonfessed 
her witeheraft--so tried, she would have eonfessed fo the 
seven deadly sins--nd then sle was burned, reealling ber 
eonfession, and with ler last breath protesting lmr ilillO- 
eenee. 
Itis due to the intelligence of the tilne fo admi thut after 
this ber guilt was doubted, ttnd sueh vicarious means of 
extorting eonfession do not seem fo lave been tried again. 
Yet tl, e men vlxo inflieted these fortin'es -ould have borne 
them all thelnselves sooner than lmve doue any aet whiel 
they eonseiously knew fo be wrong. The3- did hot know 
tht the insinets of ]tUlnanity were more saered tlmn the 
logie of theology, and in fighting against the devil they were 
tlwmselves doing" the devil's work. We should hot ttempg 
to apolog'ise for these t.hings, still less t,o forger them. No 
loEmoE.yl'S ever suffered to instil into mankind a more whole- 
some lesson--lnore wlmlesome, or one more hard fo learn. 
The more eonseientions men are, the more difiieult iI is for 
l-hem fo undersand ghtz in t.heir mosg eherished eom:iet.ions, 
when they pass be3"ond he limiIs where the vise md good 
«,f a.ll sorts agree, they may be t.he vietims of mere delnsion. 
Yet, fter all, and laappily, sueh eses were but fev, and 
affeeted bu lightly the general eondition of the people. 
The student running over the reeords of other t:imes finds 
eert.ain salient things sta.nding ou in friglt.ful prolninenee. 
He eoneludes ha the substanee of those rimes was mtzde up 
of the maters mos dwelt on by the annalist. He forgets 
that, the things lnost notieed are hot those of ever3--da.y ex- 
peïienee, but the abnorlnal, the exIrtzordinr35 the monstrous. 
OEhe exceptions are nofed dom, the eommon and nsual is 
passed over in silence. OEhe lhilosophie historian, stud3-ing 
lerea,fger t.his present age, in whieh we re ourselves living, 
lnay sav that if was a t, ime of unexampled prosperiy, luxury, 
and wealth ; but eatehing af, eertain horrible murders vhieh 
ha.'e la,tely disgraeed our ei,ilisaion, lna, 3" cM1 us t nation of 
assasshs. If is fo inver tlm pyramid and sta,nd i on ifs 
point.. OEhe sa.me sysem ofbeliefwhieh produeed the trtzgedy 
whieh I h-e deseribed, in it, s proper provinee as the guide 
of ordinal'y lire, hts been Ihe immediate cause of all tha.t is 
best and greates in Seottish eharaeter. 
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oT long ago I heard a living thinker of some eminence say 
thoEt he considered Christianity fo have been a misfoloEUne. 
IntellectuaIly, he said, it was absurd ; and practically, it was 
an offence, over which he stumbled. It would bave been far 
better for mankind, he thought, if they could bave kept clear 
of superstition, and followed on upon the track of the Grecian 
philosophy. So little do men tare fo understand the con- 
ditions which have ruade theln what they are, and which has 
ereated for them that very visdom in which they themselves 
are so contented. But if is sh'ange, indeed, that a person 
who could deliberately adopt such a conclusion should trouble 
himself any more fo look for truth. If a mere absurdity 
could lnake its way out of a little fishing village in Galilee, 
and spread through the whole civilised world ; ff men are so 
pitiably silly, tlmt in an age of ga-eat mental activity their 
strongest thinkers should have sunk under an abortion of 
leur and folly, shotfld have allowed if to absorb into itself 
whatever of heroism, of devotion, self-sacrifice, and moral 
nobleness there was among them; surely there were nothing 
better for a wise man tlmn to ma.ke the best of his tinae, and 
fo crowd what enjoyment he tan find into if, sheltering 
himself in a very disdailfful Pyn'honism ff'oto all cm-e for 
lnankind or for their opinions. Fol" what better test of truth 
bave we than the ablest men's acceptance of it.9 and if the 
ablest men eighteen centuries ago deliberately accepted what 
is now too absurd fo reason upon, what right bave we fo hope 
that with fixe saine natures, the saine passions, the saine 
understandings, no better proof against deception, we, like 
they, are hot entangled in what, at fixe close of another era, 
shall seem again ridiculous ? The scoff of Cicero at the di- 
vinity of Liber and Ceres (bread and wine) may be translated 
 rom the JLcader, 1851. 
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literally by the modern Protesttnf, ; and the sarcasms which 
Clement and TeoEullian flung af' the Pagan creed, f,he modern 
sceptic ref,urns upon their owu. Of whaf, use is it f,o desf,roy 
an idol, when another, or the saine in anoher tortu, t,kes 
ilnlnediate possession of the vacant pedestal ? 
I shall not argue wif,h the exf,rawggnf, hypof,hesis of my 
fi-iend. In f,he opinion even of Goefle, who was not f,roubled 
with credulif,y, the humgn race cire never attain f,o anything 
higher than Christianity--if we lnean by Chrisf,ianif,y the 
religion which was revealed f,o the world in the f,eaching and 
the lire of if,s Founder. But, even the more lilnif,ed reprobt- 
tion by our own Reformers of f,he creed of medioewfl Europe 
is not more just or philosophical. 
Ptolelny vas hot perfect, but Newton ha.d been  fool if he 
had scoffed at Ptolemy. Newton could hot have been with- 
out Ptolemy, nor Ptoemy without the Chfldecs ; and as if, is 
xvith the minor sciences, so far lnore is if, wi*,h the science of 
sciences--the science «)f life, which hs grown through all 
the ages from the beginning of rime. We speak of f,he 
en'ors of the pasf,. Ve, with this glorious present, which is 
opening on us, we shall never enter on if, we shall uever 
understand if., f,ill we hve learnf, f,o see in flaf, pasf,, hOt 
error, but insf,almeuf, of f.ruth, hard-fought-for truth, wamg 
out wit.h painflfl and heroic effort. The pronised land is 
smiling before us, but we lnay hOt puss over into f,he pos- 
session of if while the bones of our fat.hers who laboured 
f,hrough f,he wilderness lie bleaching on f,he sands, or a prey 
fo the unclean birds. We musf, gather their relics and bm'y 
them, and SUnl up their labours, and inscribe f,he record of 
their actions on their tombs as an llonourable epitaph. If 
Catholicism really is passing away, if if, has done if,s work, 
aad if whaf, is left of itis now holding us ba.ck froln betf,er 
things, itis hot for our bitterness but for our affectionaf,e ac- 
knowledgmenf,, nor for our heaping contempt on what if is, 
but for our reverend and patient exanlination of whaf, it has 
been, that if, will be conf,enf, f,o bid us fitrewell, and give us 
God speed on our further journey. 
In the N:ttural History of Religions, certain broad pheno- 
mela perpetually repeat thenselves ; they rise in t.he highest 
thoughf, extanf, af, f,he f,ilne of f,heir origin ; the conclusions 
of philosophy settle into a creed ; aoE ornaments if, devof,ion 
consecrates if,, f,ime elaboraf,es it. If grows through a long 
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series of generations io he heurt und hubits of the people; 
und so long us no disturbing cuuse interfres, or so long as 
le ideu af the cenre of" if smwiTes, a he&lthy, vigorous, 
naturul lire shoots beuutiftflly p out of the intellectuul root. 
But ut la.st the ideu becomes obsolete : the nunbig influence 
of hubit petrifies the spirit in tle outside cerenonial, while 
new questions arise ttmong the thinkers, and ide&s enter into 
new &ad mexpluined relutions. The old formula will hOt 
serve; but new formulée are turdy iu appearing; &nd habit 
u.nd superst.ition cling o the pust, md policy vidicutes 
if, und stutecruft upholds if forcibly &s serviceable to order, 
till, from the combined uction of folly, und worldliness, a«d 
ignornce, flle once betuLiftfl symbolism becomes nf ]ast no 
better thun '& whited septflchre ftfll of dead men's bones and 
11 uncleanness.' So if is now. So if wus in the era of the 
Coesurs, out of which Christiuuity arose ; und Chrlstianity, in 
the form which if ussumed ut the close of the Ariun contro- 
",-ery, wts the delibertte solution which the most powerful 
itellects of thut duy could offer of the quesLions -hich had 
grovn with the growth of mnkind, und on which Paganism 
had stffered shil)wreck. 
Paganism, us a creed, w&s entirely physical. Vhen Pu- 
gunism rose, men h,d not begun to reflect upon themselves, 
or the infirmiLies of their own nature. The bad mun vas u 
bad mn--Lhe covard, u coward--the liar, u liur--individu&lly 
huteful and despicable: but in huting and despising such 
unforLmutes, the old Greeks were sutisfied to bave felt 
thaL if was necess&ry o feel about them; ad how such  
phenomenon us a b&d man cume fo exist in this ,orld, they 
scarcely cared to enquire. Tlere is no evil spirit in the 
mythology as an antagonist ofthe gods. There is the Erinnys 
as the uvelger of monsLrous villanies ; there is a Turtarus 
where the durkest criminals surfer eternfl tortures. But 
TanLa.lus and Ixion are suffering for enormous crines, fo 
which the small ickedness of common men offers no unulogy. 
Moreover, these &nd other such sLories are only curiously 
crnumented m-ths, representing t,ysca.1 phenomena. But 
with Socrates a change came over philosophy; u sign 
perhaps a cuuse--of the decline of the existing religion. 
The study of man superseded the study of nm-e : a purer 
Theism cume in with the higher ideal of perfection, and sin 
and depr,vity ut once ussumed au importance, the intensit. Z 
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of whieh ruade every other question insignifiean+. I-Iow man 
eould know the good and yet ehoose the evil; hov God 
eould be all pure and almig'hty, and 3Ter evil have broken into 
his ereation--these were the questions whieh theneeforth 
were the perplexit 3- of philosophie speeulation. 
XVhatever diffieulty there mig'ht be iii diseovering how evil 
emne fo be, the leaders of all the seets agreed ai la.st upon 
the seat of if. Whether atter was eternal, as Aristotle 
thought, or ereated, a.s Pltto thought» both Plto and 
2ristofle were equally satisfied that the secret of all the 
shorteomings in this world lay in the imperfection, reluet- 
aney, or inherent grossness of this impraetieable substance. 
God would have everything perfeet., but the nat.ure of the 
êlement in vhieh I-Ie worked in some wty det)ated his 
t,urpose. Death, disease, deeay, elung neeessarily fo every- 
thing whieh was ereated out of if ; and pain, and want, and 
hnnger, aa suffering. Vorse than all, the spirit in ifs 
materiM bod 3" was opposed and borne clown, ifs aspirations 
emshed, ifs purity tainted by the passions and appetites of 
ifs eompanion--the fleshly lusts xvhieh waged perpetual war 
aga.inst the soul. 
Marier was the cause of evil, and theneeforth the question 
vas how fo eonquer marier, or, ai least, how fo set free the 
spirit frmn ifs eontrol. 
The Greek langua.ge and the Greek literMure spread 
behind t.he match of Alexander; but as his generals eould 
only make their eonquests 10ermment by largely aeeepting 
the Easteni manners, so philosol)hy eould only make good ifs 
ground by beeoming itself OrientMised. The one pure and 
holy God Mlom Plato had 10ainfidly reasoned out for himself 
had existed from immemorid finie in the traditions of the 
Jews  while the Persians, who had before taught the Jevs ai 
Babylon the existenee of an indel)endent evil being, now had 
him fo offer t.o the Greeks as their aeeount of the diffieulties 
whieh lmd perplexed Soerates. Seven eenturies of struggle, 
and many hundred thousand folios, were the results of the 
re,narkable fusion whieh followed. Ou of these elements, 
united in vrious proportions, rose sueeessivel}  the Alexan- 
drian philosol)hy , the tIellenist.s, the Therapeutoe, those 
st.range Essene eonmmnists, witli the immmerable seets of 
Gnostie or Christian hereties. Finally, the battle was limited 
fo the two great rivals, under one or oher of whieh the best 
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Of f.he renminder had ranged themselves---Manicheism and 
Catholic Christianity: 1Vfanicheism in which the Persian- 
Ca.tholicism in whicll the Jewish element most prepon- 
derated. If did hOt end till the close of tlle fifth century, 
and iL ended then r,nt]ler by arbitration than by a decided 
victory which either side could claire. The Church bas yet 
o acknowledge how large a portion of ifs enemy's doctrines 
if incorporated through the mediation of Augustine belote 
tlle field was surrendered fo if. Let us trace something of 
the real bearings of this section of the world's Oriental 
history, which fo so m,nny moderns seems no better than an 
idle fighting over words and straws. 
Facts witnessing so clearly th,t file especial strength of 
evil lay, as the philosophers had seen, in natter, if was so far 
a conclusion wllich both Jew and Persian were ready fo 
accept ; the naked Aristotelic view of if being nlost acceptable 
fo the Persia.n, the Pla.tonic fo the I-Iellenistic Jew. But 
the pnrer theology of the Jew forced him fo look for a solu- 
tion of the question which Plato had left doubtful, and fo 
expl«fin how evil had crept into nlttfiter. I-Ie could not allow 
tha.t what God had created could be of its own nature ira- 
perfect. God marie if very good; some other canse had 
b_'oken in to spoil if. Accordingly, as before he had reduced 
the independent Arilnanes, whose existence he had lêarnt af 
Babylon, into a subordinate spiïit ; so now, hot questioning 
the facts of disease, of death, of pa.in, or of the infirmity of tbe 
flesh which the natura.1 strength of the spirit was unable to 
resist, he accounted for them under the supposition that the 
first man had deliberately simed, and by his sin had brought 
a curse upon the whole material earth, and upon all which 
was fashioned out of it. The ealoEh was created pure and 
lovely--a garden of deligh, loading itself of ifs own free ac- 
cord with fruit and flower, and everytifing most exquisite and 
beautiful. No bird or beast of prey broke the eternal peace 
which reigned over its hospitable surftce. In calm and qtiet 
intercourse, the leopard lay down by he kid, the lion browsed 
beside the ox, and the corl)oreal ri'ame of man, knowhg" 
neither decay nor de,nth, nor um-uly appetite, nor any change 
or infirmity, was pure as the immortal substance of the un- 
fallen angels. 
But with the ç,tal apple all this fair scene passed away, 
and creation as it seemed was hopelessly and irretrievably 
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ruined. Adam sinned--no lntter how, he sinned; the 
was the oue terrible fiLct: moral evil was brought into the 
world by the only creature who )vas capable of committing 
it. Sin entered in, md de;th by sin; death and diseasc, 
storm and pestilence, earthqu:tke and fimdne. The im- 
prisoned poEssions of the wild a.nimoEls were let loose, 
earth md air became full of crnage: worst of all, man's 
anilnal nature came out in giga.utic strength--the cm'nal 
lusts, nnruly appetites, jealonsies, hatreds, rapines, a.nd 
murdcrs ; a.nd then the law, and with if, of course, breaehes 
of the law, nd sin on sin. The seed of Adam was infeeted 
in the aninml change whieh had passed over Adam's person, 
and every ehild, therefore, theneefoNh naturally clgendered 
in his posterit.y, was infeeted with the eurse which he had 
ineurred. Every mt.eria.1 organisttion thenecforwm'd eon- 
tained in itsclf the elements of its own destruetion, and the 
phil«,sophie eonelnsions of Arist»tle were aeeepted and ex- 
plfined by theology. Alrea.dy, in the popnlar histories, those 
who were infeeted by diseuse were said to be bound by SMan ; 
mu.dness wa.s a' possession' by the Evil Spirit ; md the wlmle 
crcation, from Adaln till Christ, groaned md tntva.iled under 
Sa.tan's power. The nobler nature in man still nmde itself 
felt; but it wts a slave when it ought fo eomma.nd. If 
might will fo obey fle higher lnv, but the lw in tlm mem- 
bers was ovcr-strong fur if. and bore it down. This was the 
ho@ of death which philosophy deteeted but eould hot ex- 
plain, nd from whieh Ctholicism now came forward with 
ifs magnifieent prolniseof deliveranee. 
The eanml doctrine of the seramcnts, which Protestauts 
arc eompelled to tcknoMedge to have been taught as fully 
in the erly Chureh OEs it is now ta.ught by the Roman 
lies, has long been the stulnbling-bloek fo modern thought. 
It ws the very essenee of the origin0.1 ereed. Unless the 
body eould be purified, the sonl eould hot be suved ; beeause 
from tire beginning, soul and flesh were one lnall and inse- 
pamble. Withon his flesh, lllan Wa, S hot, or would eease fo 
be. But. the natural organisation of the flesh was infected 
with evil, a.nd unless organisation eonld begin gain ff'oto a 
new original, no pure eaa.terial substa.nee eould exist a.t all. 
He, therefore, by whom God he first nmde the world, entered 
into the vomb of the Virgilt in the tbrm (if I may with 
verenee say so) of a new organie eell; and around if, 
K 
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through f,he virue of his creafive energy,  ma,f,erial body 
ga-ew a.gain of f,he subsf,ance of his mother, pure of tain 
and cle,m as f,he firs body of f,he first m,n ws clen when 
if pa.ssed ouf. under his ha.nd in f,he beginning of oll f,hings. 
In Him f,hus wonderfully born ws f,he vioEue which was f,o 
resore the lost power of mnkind. He came f,o redeem mm ; 
and f,herefore, He f,ook  human body, aud He kept i pure 
through a human life, ill tle f,ime ca.me when if, could be 
plied to ifs mrvellous purpose. He died, nd then a,ppe,tred 
whf, w,ts f.he nf,ure of  maf,eril humm body when freed 
from tle limiaf,ions of sin. The grve could not hold if,, 
neither was it possible f,ha.t if should see cowuption. If was 
real, for f,he disciples were allowed f,o feel nd hndle if,. He 
f,e and druk with f,hem f,o ssure f,heir senses. But space 
had no power over if., nor a.ny of f.he nm.terial obscles whieh 
limit ,m ordiu,try power. He willed, a.nd his body obeyed. 
He was here, He ws f.here. He was visible, He ws invisible. 
He was in f,he mids of his disciples and they 
then he was gone whifler who could f,ell ? Af lst He 
passed wa.y o heven; buf, while in heaven, He »vas still 
on eaoEh. His body became f,he body of his Church on 
eart.h, no in metphor, buf, in fc !--his very ma.tefil 
body, in which ,nd by which f,he fMthful wofld be saved. 
His flesh nd blood were thenceforth f,o be their food. They 
were f,o eat if s f,hey would ea ordin,ry mef,. They were 
f,o f,ake if ino f.heir sysf,êm,  pure materkd substance, fo 
le,vert f,he old naural substuce ,md assimilf,e if fo iself. 
As hey fed upon if if wonld grow into them, and if would 
become flleir own real bodyo Flesh grown in the old wy 
ws he body of death, but the flesh of Christ was the lire of 
f.he world, over which def,h ha.d no power. Circumcision 
tvMled nothiv_g nor uncircumcision--but  new c.re«t.u.re 
md this new creature, which le child firsf, pur, on in bap- 
ism, ws born ngin ino Chrisf, of water and fle Spirif,. In 
f.he Eucharis he ws fed nd susf,ained, and went on from 
sf,renh f,o sf,rengoEh; aud ever as f,he n,tf,ure of his body 
chnged, being ble to tender a more complete obedience, he 
would ,tf last pss awa.y o God through he gare of he 
g-a.ve, a.nd stand holy and perfecf, in the presence of Chrisf,. 
Christ ha.d iudeed been ever present with him; but because 
While life lasted some p,rficles of the old Adm would neces- 
sarily cling to every man, f.he Christian's mortel eye on ea.rth 
aould not see Him. Hedged in by ' his muddy vesture of 
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decay,' hls eyes, like the eyes of the disciples of Emmaus. 
are holden, and only in fiith he feels Him. But death, 
which till Christ had died had been the last vietory of evil, 
in vilue of his subnissiou to if, beeame ifs own destroyer, 
for if had power only over the t,inted particles of the old 
substance, and there was nothing needed but thut these 
should be wshed away, and the elect would stand out 
once pure and holy, elothed in immortal bodies, like refined 
gold, the redeelned of God. 
The being who aeeomplished a work so v,sta work eom- 
pared fo whieh the first eretion appears but a trifling ditti- 
eultywhat eould He be but God ? God Himself! Who but 
God eonld have wrested his prize froln a power whieh hall 
the thinking world believed tobe his eoequal and coeternal 
adversa.ry ? He was God. tic was ma.n also, for He was t.he 
second Adanthe second startin-point of humm growth. 
He was virgin born, tht no original impurity might infect 
the substance whieh He assmned ; and being Himself sinless, 
He showed, in the nature of his person, after his resurrection, 
what the material body would have been in all of us exeept 
for sin, and whut if will be when, affer feeding ou if in its 
purity, the bodies of eaeh of us are transfigured after 
likeness, ttere was the secret of the spirit whieh set St. 
Simeon on his pillar and sent St. Anthony fo the tombs--of 
the night watehes, the weary fitsts, the penitential seourgings: 
the life-long austerities whieh have been alternately the 
glory and the reproach of the nedioeval saints. They desired 
fo overeome their auimal bodies, and anticipate in life the 
work of death in uniting themselves more eompletely fo 
Christ by the destruction of the flesh, whieh lay as a veil 
between themselves and Him. 
Sueh I believe fo hure been the central idea of the beauti- 
fui ereed wlfieh, for 1,500 years, tuned the heart and formed 
the mind of the noblest of mankind. From this centre if 
radiafed out and spread, as rime went on, into the full eircle 
of human aetivîty, flinging its own philosophy and its own 
peculiar graee over the eommon details of the eommon lire 
of all of us. Like the seven lamps belote the Throne of God. 
the seven mighty angels, and the seven stars, the seven saera- 
ments shed over mankind a never-eeasing stream of blessed 
influences. The priests, a holy order set al)art and endowed 
with mysterious pover, represented Christ and administered 
 2 
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his gifts. Christ, in his twelfh year, was presented in t.he 
Temple, ,nd first entered on his Father's business ; and the 
btptised child, vhen if has grown to an age fo become con- 
scious of ifs vow and of its privilege, again renews it in full 
knowledge of wht it undertakes, and receives a gin 
mentlly  fi'esh gift of grace to assist it forward on its 
In maturity it seeks a companion to share ifs pins and 
l*letbmes ; and, again, Christ is present to consecrate the 
union, lIarriage, which, outside the Church, only serres fo 
perpetuute the curse and bring fresh inheritors of misery 
into t.he world, He ruade holy by his presence at Cana, and 
chose i us the symbol to represent his own lnystic union with 
his Church. Evên saints cumot lire without at rimes some 
spot adhering to them. The atmosphere in which we breathe 
«md more is soiled, and Christ has ant.ieipated our wants. 
Christ did penance forty days i the wilderness, hot fo sub- 
due his own flesh---for that which was already perfect did 
hot need subduing--but to give to penance a cleansing via'tue 
to serve for our ddly or our hourly ablution. Christ conse- 
crtes our birth; Christ throws over us our baptismal robe 
of pure unstfllied innocence. He strengthens us as we go 
tbrward. He ruises us when ve fa.ll. He feeds us vith 
substance of his o most precious body. In the pêrson of 
his minister he does all this for us, in virtue of that which 
in his o person l[e a.ctually perfbrmed when a man living 
on this earth. La.st of a.ll, when rime is drawing to ifs close 
with us--when lif)is past., vhen tire work is done, and the 
da.rk gare is near, beyond -hich he garden of an et.erna.1 
home is waiting to receive us, his tender care bas hot for- 
saken us. tIe hgs t,ken awy the sîing of death, but ifs 
appeal-ance is still terrible ; and He will hot leave us without 
specil help at our lgst need. He tried the agony of the 
nolnent ; and He sweetens the cup for us before we drink it. 
Ve a.re dismissed fo the grave wit.h our bodies anointed wit.h 
oil, which He ruade holy in his last anointing before his pas- 
sion, and then all is over. VVe lie clown a,nd seem to deca.y 
--to dêcay--but not all. Our mtural body decays, being 
thê last remains of the infected marrer which ve bave in- 
herited from Adam; but the spiritual body, the glorified 
substance which lins mde otu" life, and is oto" rea.1 body us 
we are in Christ, flat tan never deeay, but passes off into the 
kingdom vhich is 1)repa.red for it; tha.t oher vorld vhere 
there is no sin, and God is all a.ud fit dl 
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I the ordinary branches of human kmowh,dge or euquiry, 
fle judicious questionh,g of received ophfi«ms ]uts been rc- 
g;u'ded as fhe sign of scientific vifalif.y, file principlc of 
scienf, ific a(lvancelnenf., fhe very source and roof of hcalfhy 
progress and growfh. If llledicille llad been regulaed fin'ce 
hmldred years ago by Act of Parliuuenf. ; if fhere had been 
ThiloEy-nine Articles of Physic, and every licensed prrci- 
ioner had been colnpelled, under pfins and penalfies, fo 
colnl)ound his drugs by fhe prescripions of Henry fhe 
Eighth's physicim, Doctor Bus, i is ersy o conjecture in 
what sta of herlth he people of this counfl7 would af 
present be found. Consiuions have cllangefl wifh ha.bifs 
of life, and fle treatlnent of disorders hs changed fo meet 
fle new conflifions. ew diseases bave sho fhemselves 
of which Doctor Bufs hafl no cognizance ; new confinenfs 
bave given us pltmts wif.h lnedicinul via-tues previously 
unkmown ; new sciences, and eveu he mere incree of re- 
cr(led experience, bave added a fhousn« remedies fo fhose 
own fo the age of the Tudors. If fhe Cllege of Physicians 
had been organised ino a board of orhodoxy, and every 
novelty of treahnent llad been regarded as a crime a£'ainst 
society, which a law hd been esfa.blished fo pUllish, flle 
llundreds who die annua.lly ri'oto prevenfible causes would 
have been f.housands a.n(1 tens of thotsands. 
Asonomy is file most perfect of fhe sciences. The a.c- 
curacy of the present theory of the planefa.ry movenlellfS is 
tested daily and hourly by t.he lllOSt deliea.te experilneuts, 
a.nd the Legisla.ture, if if so pleased, might enaet the first 
principles of flese lnOVelnents int.o t statntç, flout danger 
* Fras r's htgazinc, 1863. 
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of committing the law of England fo falsehood. Yet, if the 
Legislature were to venture on any such patern,nl procedure 
in a few years gravitation itseff would be called in question, 
and the whole science woldd wither under the fital shdow. 
There are lmmy phenomen still unexplined to give plau- 
sibility to scepticism; there are others more easily formu- 
larised for working purposes in the languge of Hipptrchus ; 
and there would be rerctionists vho would invite us to 
return to the sale convictions of out foreiathers. What the 
world hs seen the world my see agin; and were if once 
granted tlmt astronomy were SOlnething fo be aded by 
authority, new popes would imprison new Galileos; the 
know!edge alreaxly cquired would be strangled in the cords 
which were intended to keep if sale from barre, a.nd, deprived 
of the free air on which its lire depends, if would dwbdle 
rnd die. 
A few years ago, an Inspector of Schoolsa h[r. Jellinger 
Symonds--opening, perhaps for the first rime, an elemen- 
tary book on astronçmy, ca.me on something which he con- 
ceived to be a difiiculty in the theory of lumrr motion, ttis 
objection was on the face of if plausible. The truc motions 
of the heavenly bodies are universrlly the opposite of the ap- 
parent motions, h[1-. Symonds conceived that the moon 
could not revolve on ifs axis, because the saine side of it was 
continually turned towa.rds the earth; and because if it were 
connected with the earth by a rigid barwhich, rs he 
thought, would deprive it of power of rotation--the relative 
aspects of the two bodies would remain unchanged, tte sent 
his views to the ' Tilnes.' He appealed fo the common seuse 
of the world, and common sense seemed tobe on his side. 
The men of science were of course right ; bnt a phenomenon, 
hot entirely obious, had been hitherto explained in language 
which the gelleml reader could hot readily comprehend. A 
few words of elucidation cleared up the confusion. We do 
hot recollect whether r. Symonds was satisfied or not; but 
most of us who had belote received what the men of science 
told us with an unintelligent and languid assent, were set 
thinking for ourselves, and, as a result of the discussion, 
exchanged a confused idea for a clear one. 
Il was an excellent illustration of the truc claires of autho- 
rity and of the value of open enquiry. The ignorant lnan 
has not as good a right to his owu opinion as the instructed 
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man. The instructed lnall, however right he lnay be, must 
not deliver his conclusions as axioms, and merely insist that 
they are truc. The one asks  question, the other answers if, 
lld all of us are the better for the business. 
Nmv, let us suppose the sanie thing fo lnve happened when 
the only reply fo a ditfieulty was ail appel.to the Astronomer- 
Royal, where file rotation of the moon was [iii moEiele of sal- 
ration deereed by the lav of the llld, tnd where all persons 
a.dlnit.ted fo hold ottlee tmder the Sttte were required fo sub- 
scribe fo iL. The Astronolner-loyal--a.s if was, if we re- 
melnber right, he was a little cross ,t Nr. Symond's pre- 
sumptionwould have brought ml action agttinst him iii the 
Court of Arehes; Nf. S}'nlOllds vould lntve been deprived of 
his inspeetorship--for, of course, he would bave been obstilmte 
in his heresy; the world outside would have had ail ante- 
eedent presumptiolt th truth lay with the man who was 
making sacrifices for if., and that there svas little fo be said 
tu the vay of m'gument for what eould hot sttmd withou the 
help of the law. Everybody eould understmad the ditfieult.y ; 
ot everybody would htve taken the trouble fo attend fo the 
answer. Nr. Sylnonds vould have been a Co]enso, and  
good many of us svould have been eonvineed in out secret 
hemCs tha the luoon as litle tm'ned on ifs axis as the draw- 
ing-room ttble. 
As if is in ide, essential fo , reverenee for ruth fo believe 
in ifs eapaeity for self-defenee, so praetieally, in every subject 
exeept one, errors are allowed ri'ce room fo express theluselves, 
and the liberty of opinion whieh is t.he life of knovledge, as 
surely becomesthe deth offidsehood. A method--the sotuld- 
ness of whieh is so evident tht o argue in favour of itis 
ahuost absurd--might be expeeted fo lnve been applied, as a 
marrer of course, fo the one subjeet where mistake is supposed 
fo be fittal,--where fo eome fo wrong conclusions is held fo be 
a crime for wl,ieh the 3aker of the universe bas neither par- 
don nor pity. Yet ma.ny reasons, hot ditfieult fo understand, 
have long eontinued to exelude theology from the region 
where ri'ce discussion is supposed fo be applieble. That so 
many persons have a personal interest in the maintenance of 
particulier views, would of itself be fatal fo tàir argument. 
Though they know themselves fo be right, yet right is hOt 
enough for them unless there is might fo suppooE if, and 
those who talk most of fMth show leas that t.hey possess if. 
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But there are deeper and more subtle objections. The theo- 
login requires absolute certainty, and there are no absolute 
ceoEainties in science. The conclusions of science re never 
more than in a high degree probable ; they are no more tha.n 
the best explaaations of phenomen which re attainable in 
the existing stte of kuowledge. The most elementary la.ws 
«.re called lws ofly in courtesy. They are generlistions 
which are hot considered likely to require modification, but 
;vhich no one pretends fo be in the nature of the cause ex- 
hustivel3 and nltinmtely Crue. As phenomena become more 
complicated, and the dta tbr the interprettion of them more 
inadequate, the explanations offered are put fovard hypo- 
thetically, and are graduted by the nature of the evidence. 
Such modest hesitation is altogether unsuited to the theo- 
logian, whose cerC.inty increses with the mystery and ob- 
scuritv of his nmtter ; his convictions adroit of no qualifica- 
tion; his truth is sure as the xioms of geomet3 ; he knows 
what he believes, for he has the evidence in his heurt ; if he 
enquire, it is with a tbregone conclusion, and serious doubt 
with him is sin. It is in vaiu to point out to him the 
Chousand forms of opinions tbr each of which Cle saine in- 
Cernal wituess is affirme& The h[ayo peasant crawling with 
bare knees over the splinered rocks on Croagh Patrick, the 
nun prostmte before the image of St. ]I,ry, Che ]\Ieflmdist in 
the spasmodic ecstsy of a revival, alike aa-e conscious of 
emotions in themselves which correspond fo their creed : the 
more passionate, or--as some wotld sy--the more unreason- 
ing the piety, the louder and more clear is the voice within. 
But these varieties are no embarrassment to the theologian. 
He finals no fault with the method which is identical in them 
all. Vhatever the party fo which he himself belongs, he is 
equally satisfied that he lone hs the h'uth; the rest are 
tmder illusions of Sata.n. 
Again, we hear--or we used to heur when the t{igh Church 
party were more fbrmidble than they are at present--much 
about ' the right of private judgment.' ' Vhy,' the eloquent 
Protestant would sy, ' should I pin my faith upon the 
Church ? the Church is but a congregation of fallible men, 
no better able to judge than I ara ; I lmve  right fo my own 
opinion.' It sounds like a p,mdox to say that fi'ee discussion 
is interfred with by  cause which, above ail others, would 
have been exlected to ftu-ther it; but this in fct bas been 
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the effect, because it tends to remove the grounds of theo- 
logical belief beyond the province of argument. No one talks 
of' a right of priwtte judgment' in anythiug but religion ; 
no one but a fool insists on his 'right fo his own opinion" 
with his lawyer or his doctor. Able men who ha.ve given 
their rime to special subjects, are authorities upon those 
subjects fo be listencd fo with deference, and the ultimtte 
authority at any given tilue is the collective general scnse of 
the wisest men living in the deprhnent fo which they bclong. 

The utmost ' right of 
clMms in such cases, is 
he will trust his body, 

priwte judgment' which unybody 
the choice of tlte physician fo whom 
or of the counsel fo whom he will 

conmit the conduct of his cause. The expression, a,s if is 
eommouly used, implies a belief tht, in m«tters of religiou, 
the criteri of truth are different iu kind ti'om wh«t lnvail 
elsewhere, n.nd the efforts whieh have been marie fo bring 
such a uotion into lmrmony with COllnnon sense and COIIIII1OII 
subjects h«we hot been the least successfifl. The High Church 
puoEy used to say, as a point against the Ewngelicals, that 
ei(her ' the right of priva.te judgment ' metmt nofhing, or it 
meaut that  man had  right fo be in the wrong. ' No,' said 
m-iter in fle ' Edinburgh Review,' ' if means only (hat if 
man chooses fo be in the wrong, no one clse has a right fo 
inrfere wifl him. A man has no right to get drunk in his 
om bouse, but ¢.le policemn may hot force a way into his 
bouse mtd prevent him.' The illus'ation fifils of ifs purpose. 
In the first place, the Evangelicals never coutemplated a 
wrong use of fle thhg ; Oey memt merely flm.t fley had  
right to their own opinions as against fle Church. They did 
hot indeed put forwm'd fleir cltfim quife so nakedly; ¢ley 
marie it geneml, as sounding less invidious ; but nobody ever 
heard an Evangelical adroit a igh Churchman's right to 
be a igh Churchman, or a Catholic's right fo be a Caflmlic. 
But secondly, society has a most absolute right fo 1)reent 
all manner of evil--drunkennes, and ¢he rest of if, if if Calt 
only in doing so, society must not use means which would 
creafe a greater evil than if would remedy. As a man 
can by no possibility be doing anyfhing but most foui 
m'ong fo himself in getting drunk, sociefy does him no 
ong, but rather does him the greafest benefit, if if can 
possibly keep him sober; md in the smne way, since  alse 
belief in serious matters is mnong Oe greoEtest of misfortunes, 
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so fo drive if out of man, by the whil), if if cannot be man- 
aged by persuasion, is an act of broflerly love and affection, 
provided the belief really and truly is false, and you have 
a better fo give him in the place of it. The question is hot 
what fo do, but merely ' how fo do if ;' although Mr. Mil] 
in his love of ' libert.y,' thinks otherwise. Mr. Mill demnds 
for every mm  right fo say out his convictions in plain 
hmguage, whtever they may be; and so fr as he means 
that there should be no Act of Parliament fo prevent him, 
he is pe$ectly just in what he says. But when r. Mill 
goes groin Ptu'liament fo public ophion--when he lays down 
as  general principle that the free play of thought is un- 
wholesomely interf'ered with by society, he would tuke away 
the sole protection which we possess from the inroads of any 
kind of folly. His dread of tyrmy is so great, tht he 
thinks a man better off with u fMse opinion of his own thtm 
with a right opinion inflicted upon him from without ; while, 
for our own pal% we shoul4 be gratêful for fyranny or 
fbr unything else which would perfbrm so useful an office 
for us. 
Public opinion may be unjust af pal'ticular times and Oll 
particular subjects; we believe if to be both mjust and 
unwise Oll fhe matter of which we are af present speaking : 
but,, on fhe whole, it is like the ventilation of a bouse, whieh 
keeps the air pure. Nueh in fhis world bas fo be taken for 
granted, and we cannot be fol- ever arguing over oto- fil-st 
principles. If a m,nn persists in tflking of what he does hOt 
understand, he is put down; if he sports loose views on 
morMs af a decent dinner 10aloEy, the better SOloE of people 
fig'ht shy of him, and he is not invited again ; ff he profess 
himself a Buddhist or a MMometan, if is assumed that he 
has hOt adopIed those beliefs on serious conviction, but rather 
in wflful levity aad eccentricity which does hot deserve to be 
tolera.ted. ]Ien bave no right fo make themselves bores and 
nuisances; and the common sense of mankind inflicts whole- 
some inconveniences on those who curry their 'right of 
private judgment' fo any such extremities. It is a check, 
the saine in kind as that which operates so wholesomely in 
the sciences. Iere fol]y is extinguished in contempt; 
objections reasonably urged obtain a hearing and are reson- 
ably met. New truths, after encounte-ing sufficient opposition 
fo test their value, make their wa.y into general reception. 
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A further cause vhich has operated fo prevent theology 
from obtaining the benefit of frêe discussion is the interpre- 
t.ation popularly placed upon the constitut.ion of the Church 
Establishnent. For fifteen cent.uries of ifs existence, the 
Christian Church was supposed fo be under the immediate 
guid:rnce of the ttoly Spirit, which nliraculously controlled 
its decisions, and precluded the possibility of error. This 
t.heory broke dowu at the [ReIornlation, but it left behind it 
a confused sense that t.heological truth was in some way 
different frolll other truth; a.nd, partly on grounds of public 
policy, partly because it was supposed fo have succeeded fo 
t.he obligations and the rights ot" the Papacy, the State took 
upon itseli' to fix by stat.ute the doct.rilleS which should be 
ttrug'ht to the people. Thê distract.ions created by divided 
opinions were then dangerous. Individuals did hot. hesitate 
fo ascribe fo themselves the intallibility which they denied 
to the Church. Everybody was intolerant, upon principle, 
and was ready fo cut the tllroat of an opponent whom his 
argulnents had/hiled fo convince. The State, while if nmde 
no pretensions to Divine guidance, was compelled fo interfere 
in selt'-protection ; a.ld .o keep the peace of the realm, and 
fo prevent the lmtion from t.earilig itself in pieces, a body of" 
formulas was enacted, for the rime broad and comprehensive, 
withh which opinion might be allowed convenient latitude, 
while forbidden to pass beyond t.he border. 
It nfight h:rve been thought that in abandoning for itself, 
and formally denyillg to the Church its pretensions to iniruu- 
nity from error, the St.,nte could hot h,nve intended to bind the 
conscience. XVhen this or tht lw is passed, the subject is 
reqtfia-ed to obey it, but he is hot required to approve of the 
law as just. The Pra.yer-Book and t.he ThioEy-nine Articles, 
so far as they a.re maAe obligtory by Act of Parliament, are 
as much l«ws as any other stttute. They a.re a rule to 
conduct; it is hot easy to see why they should be more; it 
is hot e,nsy to see why they should bave been supposed fo 
deprive clergymen of a right to tlreh- opinions, or fo forbid 
discussion of their contents. The judge is hot forbidden to 
ameliorate the law which he administ.ers. If in discharge of his 
duty he has to pronounce a sentence which he declares at f.he 
saine rime that he thinks unjust, no indignant public accuses 
him of dishonesfy, or requires him to resign his office. Thê 
soldier is asked no questions as to the legitimacy of the war 
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on which he is sent fo fight ; nor need he throw up lais com- 
mission if he think the quarrel a bad one. Doubtless, if a 1.w 
was utterly iniquitous--if a wr ws unmistakttbly wicked-- 
honourable men might feel uncerta.in wht fo do, and would 
seek some other profession rather thtm contilme instruments 
of evil. But within limits, and in questions of detail, where 
the service is generally good and honoumble, we leave ot»hfion 
ifs free ply, nd exaggerated scrupulousness would be folly 
or something worse. Somehow or other, however, this whole- 
some freedom is hot allowed fo the elergyma.n. The idea of 
absolute inward belief has been substitnted for thut of obe- 
dience ; and the mttn who, în taking orders, signs the Articles 
«tnd accepts the Prayer Book, does hot merely undertake to 
use the services in the one, and abstain from contradicting fo 
his conga'egation the doctrines conttined in the other ; but he 
is held fo promise wht no honest maa, without presumption, 
cm undertake to prçmisetha.t he will continue fo think fo 
the end of lais lire as he thinks when he makes lais engagement. 
It is said thttt if his opinioas chage, he may resign, and 
retire into luy communion. Ve are hot prepared fo say that 
either the Convocation of 1562, or the Parlia.ment which 
afterwards endorsed ifs proceedings, knew exacfly wha.t they 
meant, or did not mean ; but if is quite clear tha.t they did 
hot contemplate the alternative of a clergyman's retirement. 
If they lmd, they would bave provided means by which he 
could lmve abandoned his orders, and hot have remained 
committed for life to a profession from whîch he could hot 
escttpe. If the poptflar theory of subscription be true, and 
t,he AaoEicles are articles of belief, a reasomtble hunmn being, 
when little more thttn a boy, pledges himself fo a long series 
of intricate and highly-difficult propositions of abstruse divi- 
nity. He undertakes never fo waver or doubt--never to a]low 
his mind fo be slmken, whatever the weight of argument or 
evidence brought fo beaa" upon him. That is fo say, he pro- 
mises fo do what no man living lins a right fo promise fo do. 
He is doing, on the authority of Parliament, precisely what 
the Church of Rome required him fo do on the authority of 
a Council. 
If u clergynmn--in trouble amidst the abstruse subjects 
with which he has fo dettl, or unable fo reconcile some new- 
discovered trnth of science wit.h the established formulas-- 
purs forward lais perl»lexities ; if he ventures u doubt of the 
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omniscience of the statesmen and divines of tire sixteenth 
century, whieh they thelnselves disowued, there is ml instmt 
ery fo hve him stifled, silenced, or tralnpled down ; and if 
no longer puuished in lire and lilnb, fo have hiln deprived of 
f.he means on which life aud limb ean be supported, whilê 
with ingenious tyrmmy he is forbidden fo ma.intfin himself 
by a.ny other occupation. 
So firr have we gone in this direction, that when the 
' E»says and Reviews' appeared, it was gravely said and 
sMd by men who had no professionM anfipafhy o them 
that the wa'iters had broken their firiçh. Laymen were fl'ee 
fo say what they pleased on sueh s.ubjeets ; clergymeu were 
the hired exponents of the est,nblished opilfiOUS, and were 
eommitted fo them in thoughç aud word. If was one more 
monlaly where there were enough a.lready. To sa.y tlmt the 
clergy, who are set a9art fo study a prrrtieular subject, are 
fo be the only persons Ull»ermitted fo have an indepeldelt 
opilfiOn upon if, is like sa.ying thtt lawyers must take no part 
in the aluendment of the statute-book ; that engineers must 
be silent upon mechmfism ; ald if an improvenent is wanted 
in the m't of medieine, physieians ma.y have nothing fo sa.y 
fo if. 
These causes wofld, perh,nps, have been insuflicient fo 
repress free enquiry, if there had been on the part of the 
rèally able men among us a determination fo bretk the ice; 
in other words, if theology had preserved the saine coin- 
manding interest for the more powerful minds with which if 
affected them three hundred years ago. ]ut on the one 
lmud, a sensé, hall serious, hall languid, of the hopelessness 
of the subject has produced an fidisposition fo meddle vith 
if; on the other, there has been  creditable reluctance to 
disturb by discussion the mids of the uneductted or lnflf- 
educated, fo whom the establishêd religion is simply an 
expression of the obediênce which they ove fo Ahnighty God, 
on the details of which they think little, and ,re theretbrè 
unconscious of its difiïculties, while h geneml if is the soin'cè 
of all thut is best and noblest in their lives and actions. 
This lst motive no doubt deserves respect, but the force 
which if once possessed if possesses no longer. The uncer- 
tainty which once affectêd only the more instructed extends 
now fo ail classes of society. A superficia.1 crust of agree- 
ment, vearing thinner day by day, is tmdcrmincd evcuwherc 
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by  v,gue misgiving ; nd there is n unres whieh wl be 
st, isfied only when he soin-ces of i re wobed o he cote. 
The Chureh uthofities repent  series of phrases which 
they re plesed to cll nswers o objections ; flmy trea the 
most serious grounds of pe])lexity as if they were puerile 
a,nd rifling; while i is notorious tht for  centmw 
extremely ble men hve either no kmown wht to say bou 
them, or hure not sid wht they thougqt. On the Continent 
the peculir English view has scurcely u single educated 
defender. Even in Englnd the lity keep the judgment 
in suspense, or remain wy sflent. 
' Of whut religion are you, Mr. ogers ' sid  lady 
()lice. 
' Vhat religion, mdam  I am of the rclion of all 
oensible men.' 
' And whnt is that ' she nsked. 
' All sensible men, mum, keep th to themselves.' 
If hr. Rogers had gone on fo explin himself, he would 
hve said, perhps, that where the opinions of those best able 
to judge ure divided, the questions n issue a doubtful. 
Rensonable men wo are unble fo give them special attention 
wRhhold Cheir judgment, while those who nre able, form 
their conclusions with diffidence nd modesty. But theolo- 
gians will uot toleru diffidence; they demand bsolute 
a.ssent, and 11 take nothîng short of it ; nnd they affect, 
therefore, to drown in foolish ridicule hatever Croubles or 
displeases them. The Bishop of Oxford tlks in the old style 
of punishment. The Archbishop of Cnterbury refers us fo 
Usher a.s our guide in Hebrew chronolo. The objections 
of the present generation of' infidels,' he says, are the snme 
which hve en refud a.gain and ga.in, and are such us 
chfld might nnswer. e young man just entering upon the 
possession of his intellect, with u sense of responsibility for 
his belief, and more nnxious for t«nth thnn for success in lire, 
fiuds, hen he looks into the mutter, thnt the urchbishop hns 
nltogether misrepresend it ; that in ça.ct, like other officiul 
persons, he h en using nerely n stereotyped form of 
words, to which he nttched no definite mening. çhe 
words are repeated year afçer year, but the enemies refuse 
to be exorcise& They corne and corne agin, from Spinoz 
nd Lessing fo Stmuss and Renan. The theologiuns hure 
r»solved no single difficulty; they convince no one who 
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no convlnced already ; and a Colenso coming fi'esh fo the 
subject with no more than a year's study, throws fhe 
Church of Englaud iuto convulsions. 
If there were any real danger that Christianity would 
cease fo be believed, if would be no more than a fulfilmeut 
of prophecy. The state in which the Son of Man would 
find the world a his coming he dîd not say would be a 
state of iaith. Bu if that dark rime is ever literally fo 
corne upon the earth, there are no present signs of if. The 
creed of eighteen centuries is hot about fo ide away like un 
exhalation, nor a.re the new lights of science so exhilarating 
tha serious persons can look with comfor fo exchanging 
one for the otlmr. Christianity has abler advocates than ifs 
professed defenders, in those many quiet and humble nlen 
and vomen who in the light of if and the strengfh of if lire 
holy, beuutiful, a.nd self-denying lires. The God that answers 
by tire is the God whom mankind will ackno-ledge ; and so 
long as the fruits ofthe Spirit continue to be visible in charity, 
in self-sacrific% in those graces which raise hmnan creafures 
above themselves, and invest them with that beauty of holi- 
mss which only religion confers, thoughfful persons will re- 
nmin convinced th;t with fhem in some form or other is the 
secret of truth. The body will no thrive on poison, or the 
soul on falsehood; and as the vital lrocesses of health are 
too subtle for science fo follow; as we choose our food, hot 
by the mos careful chemical analysis, but by the experience 
of ifs effects upon fhe systen ; so when a particula.r belief is 
fruitful in nobleness of clmracfer, we need trouble ourselves 
very little with scientific demonstra.tions that i is false. The 
mos deadly poison nmy be chemically undistingdshable fronl 
substances which are perfectly innocent. Prussic acid, we 
are told, is formed of the saine elements, combined ha the 
saine propooEions, as gum-ar«bic. 
Vha tlmt belief is for which the fi'uifs speak thus so posi- 
tively, if is less easy fo define. Religion from the beginning 
of rime has expunded and changed with the growth of know- 
ledge. The religion of the prophefs wgs hOt the religion 
which was adapted fo the hardness of heart of the Israelites 
of the Exodus. The Gospel set ,qside the Law ; the creed of 
the early Church was not the creed of the Iiddle Ages, any 
nmre than the creed of Luther nd Cranmer was fhe creed of 
St. Bernard an,à Aquinas. Old things pass awa3", new things 
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corne in their place ; and they in their turn grow old, a.nd 
give pltce fo others; yet in each of the mmay forms which 
Christianity has assmned in he world, holy men have lived 
and died, and have had the witness of the Spirit tha.t they 
were hOt iïr from the truth. If luay be that the faith which 
strves is the something held in common by all sincere Christ- 
ia«as, and by those as well who should corne ri-oto the east 
and the west, mad sit down in the kingdom of God, when the 
children of the covena.nt would be cast ont. If ma.y be that 
the tnte teaching of our Lord is overlMd with doctrines ; and 
theology, vhen insisting on the reception of its huge catemr 
of formttlas, ma.y be bintling a yoke upon our necks which 
neither we nor our fathers were able fo bea.r. 
But it is hot the object of this pal»er fo put forward either 
this or any other particular opinion. The t-iter is consci«ms 
only tht he is passing fast tovards the dtrk gare which 
soon will close behind him. He believes that some kind of 
sincere and firm conviction on these things is of infinite 
nid.ment fo him, and, entirely diffident of his own power fo 
find his wy towards such a conviction, he is both ready and 
a.nxious to disclaim' all right of private judgment' in the 
marrer. He wishes only fo learn ti'om those who are able fo 
teach him. The leaned prelates talk of the presumptuous- 
ness of huma.n reason ; they tell us that doubts grise from 
the consciousness of sin and the pride of the nnregenera.te 
hemoE. The present vriter, while he believes genemlly that 
retson, however imdeqmtte, is the best ticulty fo which wc 
have fo trust, 3-et is mst painfully conscious of the weakness 
of his own reason; md once let the real judgment of the 
best and wisest men be decla.red--let those who a.re most 
cu.pablê of forming a sound opinion, a.ftêr reviewing the whoie 
relations of science, history, and wha.t is now received ;s 
rêvèlation, tell us fairly how ranch of the doctrines popularly 
ta.ught they conceive to be a.deqmtely established, how much 
fo be uncertain, tnd how nmch, if anything, fo be mistaken ; 
there is scarcêly, perhaps, a single serious enquirer who 
would hot submit vith dclight to a court which is the highest 
on eaaoEh. 
Mr. Mansell tells us that in the things of God reason is 
beyond its depth, that the wise a.nd the unwise are on the 
saine levèl of incapacity, and tht we must accept what we 
find establishcd, or we nmst bclievc nothing. We presmne 
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that )Ir. Iansell's dilemma itself is a conclusion of reason. 
.Do what we wilI, reason is and must be our ultimate authorify; 
and were the collective sense of mankind fo decla.re }Ir. 
Mansell ght, we should submit fo that opinion as readily as 
fo anofher. But fle collective sense of manldnd is less 
acquiescent. I-Ie has been compared to a man sitting on the 
end of  plank and deliberately sawing off his seat. I seems 
never fo have occurred fo him that, if he is right, he has no 
business fo be a Protesfmt. Vha.t Mr. Mansell sa.ys fo 
Professor Jowett, Bishop Gardiner in effect replied fo Frifh 
and Ridley. Frith and Ridley said that transubstantifion 
was mrreasonable; Gardiner answered tht there was fhe 
Ietter of Scripture for if, and fhat fle human intellect was no 
measure of fhe power of God. Yet flle Retbrmers somehov 
believed, and Sir. Mansell by his place in the Church of 
England seems to agree vith flem, that fle human intellect 
wa.s hOt so wholly incompetent. It might be a weak guide, 
but if was better than none ; and they decla.red on grounds 
of mere reason, that Christ being in heaven and not on 
earth, ' if vas contrary fo the truth for a natural body to be 
in two places af once.' The common sense of fhe country 
was of the saine opinion, and fhe illusion was at an end. 
There have been ' Aids fo Faifh' produced lately, and 
'Replies to the Seven Essayists," ' Answers to Colenso,' and 
much else of the kind. XVe regret fo say that fhey have 
donc litfle for us. The very life of our souls is at issue in 
fhe questions which have been raised, ad we are fed wifh fhe 
professional commonplaces of the members of a close guild, 
men holding high office in the Church, or expecfing fo hold 
high office there; in eifher case with a strong temporal interest 
in the defence of the institution which they represent. We 
desire fo kmow what flmse of fhe clergy think whose love of 
tlth is unconnected with fheh- prospects in life ; we desire fo 
know what fhe educafed laymen, fle lawyers, the hisforians, 
the meu of science, fhe sftesmen fhink ; and fhese are for 
fle most paaoE silent, or confess fhemselves modesfly uncer- 
tain. The professional ¢heologians alone are loud and con- 
rident; but fhey speak in fixe old angry forte which rarely 
accompanies deep and wise convictions. They do not meet 
the real dificulties ; they misfake f.hem, misrepresent them, 
claire victories over adversaries with whom fhey have never 
even crossed swords, and leap o conclusions with a lrecipi- 
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tancy af which we eau only stalle. If lins been the unhappy 
manner of their class ri'oto immemorial rime; they call if 
zeal for the Lord, as ff if were beyond all doubt that they 
were on God's side--as if serious enquiry afer truth was 
something which they were entitled fo resen. They treat 
intellectual difiïculties as if they deserved rather fo be con- 
demned and punished than considered and veighed, and 
rather stop their ea.rs and run with one accord upon anyone 
vho disagrees with them than listen patien.ly fo what he 
has to say.. 
We do hot propose fo enter in detail upon (he particnlar 
points which demand re-discussion. If is enough (hat the 
more exact habit of thought which science has engendered, 
a.nd the closer knosvledge of the value and nture of evidence, 
lins notoriously nmde it necessary that the grounds should 
be reconsidered on svhich we are to believe that one cotmtry 
and one people was governed for sixteen centuries on prin- 
ciples different from those which we now find fo prevail 
universally. One of many questions, however, shall be 
briefly glanced at, on which (he, real issue seems habitually 
o be evaded. 
Much bas been ltely said and wa-itten on the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch and the other hisorical books of the Old 
Testament. The Bishop of 2qatal has thrown out in a crude 
form the critical results of the enquiries of he Germans, 
coupled vith cert;dn arihmetical calcultions, for which he 
has a special aptitude. He supposes himself to have proved 
that the first rive books of he Bible are a compilafiin of 
uuceruin date, full of inconsisteucies and impossibilifies. 
The a.pc,logists have replied thut the objections are hot abso- 
luely conclusive, that the events described in he Book of 
Exodus might possibly, under certain combinations of cir- 
cumstances, have actually t,ken place; and they then l»ass 
fo he assumption hat because a story is hot necessarily 
false, therefore if is necessarily true. ,Ve bave no illtention 
of vindicating Dr. Colenso. His theological training makes 
his arguments very like hose of his opponents, and he and 
Dr. )I'Call may settle their differences betsveeu hemselves. 
The question is at once wider and simpler than any which 
has been raised in thct controversy. Vere iL proved beyond 
possibility of error that he Penateuch was written by 
Moses, ha.t thosc and a.ll thc books of hc Old and 2qew 
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Testments were really the work of the writers whose names 
they bear; were the Mosaic cosmogony in tmrmony with 
1)hysicnl discoveries; md were the supposed inconsistencies 
md contradictions shown fo hve no existence except in 
Dr. Colenso's imginaion---we should hOt hve dvmced  
single step towards lnaking good the claim 1)uç forward for 
the Bible, that iç is absolutely and unexeeptionably true 
in M1 ifs parts. The ' genuineness md authençieity' argu- 
menç is in'eleva.nt and needless. The elea.rest demonstration 
of the hunmn authorship of the Pentateueh proves nothing 
tbout ifs immunity from errors. If there are no mistakes 
in if, if was hot the workmanship of man; and if if vas 
hasloired by the Holy SpMt, there is no oeeasion to show 
that the hand of Noses vas the instnmaent ruade use of. To 
he most excellent of eontelnportry histories, to histories 
wa-itten by eye-witnesses of the fa.ets whieh they deseribe, 
we accord but a limited confidence. The highest intelleetual 
eompetenee, the mosç admitted truthftflness, imnmnity from 
prejudiee, and the absence of temptation to misstate he 
tnth ; these things may seeure grettt eredibility, but they are 
no guarantee for minute md eireumstantiM exaetness. Two 
historians, though with equal gifts and equM opporhmities, 
never deseribe events in exaely the saine vay. Two witnesses 
in a eourt of law, whfle they agree in the main, invariably 
differ ha some partieulars. Iç appears as if men eould noç 
relate faets preeisely as they saw or as they heard them. 
The different parts of a story strike different imaginations 
unequally; and the mind, as the eireumsanees pass through 
if, alters their proportions uneonseiously, or shifIs the per- 
speetive. The eredit whieh ve give fo the most authentie 
work of a man bas no resemblanee fo that universal aeeept- 
anee whieh is demmded for the Bible. If is hot a differenee 
of degree : if is a differenee in kind ; and we desire to 1,nmw 
on what ground this infallibility, whieh we do hot question, 
but whieh is no proved, demands out belief. Very likely, tlm 
Bible is thus infMlible. Unless if is, there ean be no moral 
obligution fo aeeelo the faces whieh if reeords; and though 
there may be intelleetual error in denying them, there ean be 
no moral sin. Fets nmy be better or worse authenieated; 
buç ull the proofs in the world of the genuineness and 
authentieity of the human handiwork eannot establish a 
daim upon the conscience. If migh be foolish fo question 
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Thncydides' acconnt of Pericles, but no one would call if sinfifl. 
Men part with all sobriey of judgment when they corne on 
gronnd of this kind. hen Sir Henry Rwlinson read the 
naine of Semmcherib on the Assyrian marbles, and round al- 
lusions there fo tire Irelites in Palestiue, we were told 
 triumphant answer hal been found fo he cavils of sceptics, 
and a convincing proof of the inspired truth of the Divine 
Oracles. Bad a,rguments in  good ca,use are a sure wa,y fo 
bring dish'ust upon if. The Divine Oracles may be true, and 
may be inspired ; but the discoveries at Nineveh certainly do 
hot prove them so. No one supposes tlmt the Books of Kings 
or the l»rol)hecies of Isa.iah and Ezekiel were the work of men 
who had no knowledge of Assyri or the Assyrian Princes. 
If is possible that in the excavations af Carthage some Pmfic 
inscription mty be round confirming Livy's account of the 
ba,ttle of Cannoe; but we shall hOt be obliged to believe 
therefore in the inspiration of Livy, or rflmr (for the argu- 
ment cornes to that) in the inspiration of the whole Latin 
literature. 
Ve are hot questioning the tact that the Bible is iuçllible ; 
we desire only fo be told on what evidence that great and 
awful fct concerning if properly rests. If would seem, 
indeed, s ff instinct had been wiser than argument--as if if 
had been felt that nothing short of this literal and close in- 
spiration could preserve the facts on which Christianity 
depends. The history of the eurly world is a history every- 
where of murvels. The legendary literuture of every natio 
upon earth tells the saine stories of lrodigies and wonders, of 
the al)pearmces of the gods upon earth, and of their luter- 
course with men. The lires of the saints of the Catholic 
Church, from the rime of the Apostles till the 1)resent da.y, 
are a complete tissue of miracles resembling and rivalling 
those of the Gosl)els. Some of these stories are roma.ntic and 
imagina.tive; some clear, literl, and Erosaic ; some rest on 
mere tradition ; some on the svo'n testimon. ofeye-vitnesses ; 
some are obvious çbles; some are us well aathentic,ted as 
ficts of such a kind can be authenticated af all. The Pro- 
testgnt Christian rejects every one of them--rejects them 
without enquiry--involves those for which there is good au- 
thority nd those for which there is none or little in one 
absolute, contemptuous, and sweel)ing denial. The Protestant 
Christian feels if more likely, in the words of Hume, that 
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men should deceive or be deceived, tha.n that the laws of 
nature should be violated. Af this moment we ure beset 
wlth reports of conversations with spirits, of tables miracu- 
lously lied, of hands projected out of the world of shadows 
into this mortal life. An unusmflly able, accoml)lished person, 
accustomed fo dea.1 with common-sense fitcts, a celebrated 
political economist, and notorious for business-like habits, 
assured this wriier tha.t , certain ,nesmerisi, who was my 
informant's intimtte fi-iend, had nfised a dea.d gM o life. 
We should believe the people who tell us these fl6ngs in any 
ordinary matter : they would be admitted in a com-t of justice 
as good witnesses in a criminal case, and a jury would bang 
a man on their word. The person just now alluded fo is 
incapable of telling a wilful lie; yet our experience of the 
regularity of nture on one side is so uniform, and our expe- 
rience of the capacities of human folly on the other is so 
lrge, that when peoide tell us these wonderfnl sories, most 
of us are contented fo smile ; and we do hOt care so much as 
fo iu,aa out of our way o examine them. 
The Bible is eqnally a record of miracles; but as from 
otller histories we reject miracles without hesit,ntion, so of 
those in the Bible we insist on l,e universal acceptance : the 
former are 11 false, the latter are all true. It is evident 
in forming conclusions so sweeping as these, we cannot even 
suppose that we are being guided by what is called historical 
evidence. Vere if admitted that, as a whole, the miracles 
of the Bible are better authentica.ted th;tn the miracles of he 
saints, we should be fa.r avmoved still from any large inference, 
that in the one set there is no room for falsehood, lu the offset 
no room for truth. The writer or writers ofthe Books of Kings 
are hOt known. The books themselves ,re in tàct confessedly 
iaken fi'om older writi,lgs which are lost ; and the accounts 
of the great prophets of Isntel are a counterpari, curiously 
like, of those of the mediwval saints. In many instances 
the authors of the lires of these saints were their coin- 
panions and fl'iends. Vhy do we feel so sure that what we 
are told of Elijah or Elisha took place exaetly as ve read if 
Why do we rejeet the aeeount of St.. Columba or St. V[artin 
as a tissue of idle f,ble ? Why should hot God give a power 
to the saint whieh I-Ie had given fo the prophet ? We ean 
produee ho reason from the nature of things, for we know 
hot what the nature of things is ; and if down to the death 
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of t.he Apostles the lninisters of religion were allowed fo 
prove their eOlnlnission by working miracles, wha right bave 
ve, on grounds either of history or philosophy, fo draw a 
elear line a. tlle death of St. Joln--to say fhat before that 
rime all suell stories were true, and after it M1 were ftdse ? 
There is no point ou whieh Protestant eontroversialists 
evade the real question more habitually than on that of 
miracles. The.5  accuse tllose who wiflflmld that unreserved 
and absolute belief whieh they require for all vhieh they ae- 
eept themselves, of denying t.hat miracles are possible. They 
a.ssume this tobe the position taken up by the objector, and 
proceed easily to argue that ma.n is no judge of the power of 
God. Of course he is hot. No sa«e man ever raised his 
narrow mdersta.nding into a measure of the possibilities of 
the universe; nor does any person with any preteusious fo 
religion disbelieve in miracles of Solue kind. To pra.y is fo 
expect a lniracle. When we pray ibr the recovery of a sick 
fi-iend, ibr the giit of any blessing, or the removal of any 
calamity, we expect tha God will do something by an act of 
his personal will which othelvise would not have been done 
--tha he will suspend the ordinary relations of natural 
cause and effect ; and this is the very idea of a miracle. The 
thiug we pra.y for may be given us, and no miracle may 
have takeu place. If may be given to us by natural causes, 
and wonld hgve occun'ed wheflaer we had prayed or hot. 
But 1)rayer iself in its ver 3, essence implies  belief in he 
possible intervent.ion of a power which is above nature. The 
question about miracles is silnply one of evidence--whether 
iu any given case the proof is so strong that no room is left 
for mistake, exaggeraion, or illusion, while more evidence is 
required fo establish a tact antecedently improbable than is 
sufticient for a colnlnon occurrence. 
If has been sa.id recently by' A Laymau,' in aletter fo 
Mr. Ma.urice, that the resurrectiou of our Lord is as vell 
authenticated as the deat.h of Julius Ceesar. Itis far better 
authenticated, mfless we are mistaken in SUl)posing the Bible 
inspired ; or if we adroit as evidence that inward assurance 
of t.he Christian, which would nmke him rather die than dis- 
believe a t.rutlt so dear to him. But if the la.yluan meant 
tltt there was as much proof of it, in the sense in which 
l_)roof is uuderstood in acom¢ of justice, he could scarcely 
have considered what he ws saying. Julius Coesar was 
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killed in a public place, in fhe presence of friend mld foe, in 
a remarkable but still perïectly nafural manner. The cir- 
cumstances were minutely known fo all the world, and were 
never denied or doubted by any one. Our Lord, on the oflmr 
hand, seenls purposely to have withheld such lmblic 1)roof of 
his resurrecfion as would bave left no room for unbelief. 
shoved himself, ' hot fo all the 1)eol)le '--not fo his enemies, 
whom his al)l)earance would have overwhelmed--but 'to wif- 
nesses chosen beibre;' fo the circle of his own friends. 
There is no evidence which a jury could adroit that he was 
ever actually dead. So unusual was it t'or persons crucified 
to die so soon, tiret Pilate, we are told,' nmrvelled.' The 
subsequent appearances were sfrange, and scarcely infelli- 
gible. Those who saw Him did hot recognise tIim till He 
wa.s ruade kuown fo them in fhe breaking of bread. He was 
visible and invisible, tIe wa.s misfaken by flmse who were 
most intimate with Him fi)r anoflmr l)erson ; nor do fhe ac- 
counfs agree which are ven by the different Evangelists. 
Of investigation in fhe nlodcrn sense (except in fle one in- 
sfance of St. Thom,s, and St. Thomus wus rather rebuked 
thon pra.ised) there was noue, and could be noue. The 
evidence offered was different in kind, and fhe blessing vas 
hot fo flmse who safisfied fhemselves of the trufl of fle fact 
by a searching enquiry, but 'ho gave their assent wifh fhe 
unhesifa.ting confidence of love. 
St. Paul's accourir of his own conversion is an insfance offle 
kind of testimony which flen vorked fhe strongest convic- 
tion. St. Paul, a fiery inatic on a mission of persecution vith 
fhe middy Syrian sun streaming down upon his head, as 
struck to fhe ground, and saw in a vision our Lord in fhe 
air. If such a thing were fo occur af fle present day, and 
if a modern physician were consulted about if, he would say, 
vithout hesitution, fhat if as an effect of an overheafed 
brain and that there was nofhing in if extraordinar.  or un-. 
usual. If the impression lei't by the appeamnce had been too 
sh'ong for such an explanafion fo be satisi:actory, the person 
fo whom it occurred, especially if he as a man of St Paul's 
intellectual stature, would have af once examined info fle 
iacts otherwise known, connected vith the subject of what 
he had seen. St. Paul had evidently before disbelieved our 
Lord's resurrection---had disbelieved if fiercely and passion- 
ately ; we should have expected tlmt he would at once have 
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sought for those who eould best bave told him the details of 
the truth. St. Paul, however, did nothing of the kind. He 
went for a year into Arabia, and when af last he returned fo 
Jerusulem, he rather held a.loof ri'oto those who had been om- 
Lord's eompnions, and who ha.(l witnessed his ascension. 
He sw Peter, he sw James; 'of the test of the apostles saw 
he none.' To him evidently the pro& of the resurreetion ws 
the vision whieh he hud himself seen. If ws fo that which 
he alwys referred when ealled on tbr a defenee of lais faith. 
Of evidenee for the resurreetion, in Che eommon sense of 
the word, there may be enough fo show that something 
extraordinury oeeurred; but hot enough, unless we ssume 
the fuet fo be true on far o¢ler grounds, fo produee any 
absolute and unhesitating conviction ; and inasmuch as the 
resma'ection is the keystone of Christianity, the belief in it 
must be something ihr different from that suspended judg- 
ment in which history alone would leave us. 
Hnman testimony, we repeat, mader the most favourable 
circumsta.nces imaginable, knows nothing of 'absolute 
certainty ;' and if hisorical facts are bound up with the 
creed, and if they are fo be received wih the saine complete- 
ness as the laws of conscience, they rest, and must rest, 
either on the divine truth of Scril)ture, or on the divine 
witness in om-selves. On huma.n evidence the miracles of 
St. Teresa and St. Francis of Assisi a.re as well established 
as those of the New Testament. 
M. Ernest Renan has recently produced an accourir of he 
Gospel story which, written as if is by a man of pie/y, intellect, 
and imagination, is spreading rapidly through the educated 
world. Ca.rrying out the principles with which Protestants 
bave swept modern history clear of miracles fo their natural 
conclusions, he dismisses all that is miraculous ri'oto the life 
of our Lord, and endeavonrs fo reproduce the original 
Galilean youth who lived and tatght, and died in Palestine 
eighteen hundred years ago. 1Ve bave no intention of 
reviewing M. lenan. He will be read soon enough by many 
who would better consider their peace of mind by leaving 
him alone. For ourselves, we are unable to see by what 
right, if he rejects the miraculous part of the narrative, he 
retains he rest; the imagination and the credulity which 
invent extraordinary incidents, invent ordhaary incidents also; 
and if the divine element in the life is legendary, the human 
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may be legendal T also. But there is one lucid passage in 
the introduction which we commend fo the perusal of con- 
troversial theologians :-- 
' Ho miracle such as fhose of which eaa-ly histories are full 
has taken place under conditions which science can accept. 
Experience shows, without exception, that miracles occur 
only in rimes and in countries in which miracles are believed 
in, and in the prescrite of persons who are disposed fo beliew; 
them. 2qo miracle bas ever been perforlned before a.n assem- 
blage of spectators capable of testi,g ifs realify. 2qeither 
uneducated people, nor even men of fhe world, have the re- 
quisite capacity; great precautions ,nl-e needed, and a long 
habit of scientific research. Have sve not seen men of t.he 
world in ont own rime becolne the dupes of tle most childish 
and ,nbsurd illusions ? And if if be celoEain flat no contera- 
porary miracles vill bear investig,nfion, is if hot possible that 
the miracles of the pasf, were we able fo exalnine into them in 
defail, would be found equally fo contain un element of error ? 
It is hOt in the naine of this or tht philosophy, iL is in the 
naine of an experience which never varies, fhat we banish 
miracles from history. e do hot say a lniracle is impossi- 
ble--we say only thrt no miracle has ever yet been proved. 
Let a worker of miracles corne forw,nrd to-morrow wifh pre- 
tensions serious enough fo deserve examination. Let us sup- 
pose him fo announce that he is able fo raise a dead man fo 
life. What would be donc? A committee would be ap- 
pointed, composed of physiologisfs, physicians, chelnists, and 
persons accustomed to exact investigation ; a body wonld then 
be selected which the comlnittee svould assure ifself was 
really dead; and a place wotfld be chosen 'here the experi- 
ment was fo take place. Every precaution would be faken 
to leave no opening for uncertainty ; and if, under those con- 
ditions, the restoration fo life was effecfed, a probability 
would be a,n-ived at which would bê almost equl fo celoEainty. 
An experiment, however, should alwa.ys adroit of being re- 
peated. Vhat a man has donc once he should be able fo do 
again; and in miracles fhere can be no question of ease or 
diflàofity. The performer would be requested fo repeat the 
operation under other circumstances upon other bodies ; and 
if he succeeded on every occasion, two points would be esta- 
blished : first, that there may be in this world such things as 
supernaturl operutions; ald, secondly, that the power to 
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perform them is delegated fo, or belongs fo, particular per- 
sons. But who does hot perceive th,t no lniracle was ever 
performed under such conditions as these ?' 
rVVe have quoted this pssage.because if expresses with 
extreme precision and clearness the common-sense principle 
which we apply fo all superntural stories of our own rime, 
which Protestant theologians employ against the whole 
cycle of Catholic miracles, and which M. Renan is only car- 
rying fo ifs logical conclusions in applying fo fle history of 
our Lord, if the Gospels are tried by the mere tests of his- 
toricfl criticism. The Gospels thelnselves tell us why 
Renan's conditions were never satisfied. Miracles were hot 
displyed in the presence of sceptics fo establish scientific 
truths. Vhen the adulterous generation sought after a 
sign, the sign was not given ; nay, if is even said that in the 
presence of unbelief, out Lord was hot able fo work miracles. 
But science has less respect for tht undoubting and submis- 
sire willingness to believe ; and itis quite certain that if we 
a.ttempt fo estblish the truth of the New Testament on the 
principles of Paley--if with Professor Jowett 'we interpret 
the Bible us any other book,' the element of miracle which has 
evaporat.ed from the entire surface of human history will hOt 
maintah itself in the sacred ground of the Gospels, and the 
fcts of Christia.nity will melt in our hands like a show-ball. 
1Vothing less than a uiraculous history can sustain the 
credibility of miracles, and nothing could be more likely, if 
revelation be a rea.liy and hot  drea.m, than that the 
history containing if should be saved in it.s composition fronl 
the intermixture of human infirmity. This is the position 
in which instinct long ago taught Protestants fo entrench 
themselves, and where alone they can hope fo hold their 
grouud: once estblished in these lines, they were safe and 
unassailable, unless it could be demonstrted tht any ia.ct 
or facts related in the Bible were certainly untrue. 
Nor would it be necessary fo say any more upon the subject. 
Those who believed Christianity would adrait the assump- 
tion; those who disbelieved Christianity would repudiate 
if. The argument would be narrowed to that plain and single 
issue, and the elaborate treatises upon externl evidence 
would cease fo bring discredit upou tlle cause by their feeble- 
ness. Unfortuntelyand this is the true secret of our 
present distractions--if seems ceoEain tht in some way or 
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other this belief in inspiration itself requires fo be revised. 
Ve are compelled 4o examine more precisely vhat we mean 
b)" the word. The ccount of the creation of man and 
world which is given in Genesis, nd which is nmde by Si. 
Paul Che basis of his theology, has hOt yet been reconciled 
with facts which science knows fo be true. Deuth was 
the vorld before Adam's sin, a.nd unless Adam's age be 
thrust back fo a. distance which no ingenuiCy cn to¢ure 
letter of Scripture into recognising, men and vomen lived 
and died upon elle eoEh whole millenniums before the Eve 
of Scred I-Iisto listened fo the temptation of the shake. 
Neither bas any such deluge as that from which, according 
to he received interpretation, the ark sved Noah, swept 
over the globe within the hunmn period. We are told that 
if was hOt God's purpose fo anticipate the naturel course of 
discovery : as the story of the creation was written in human 
la.nguage, so the details of if ma.y ha.ve been adpted fo the 
existing staCe of hmnan knowledge. The Bible, if is sa.id, 
v«ts not intended fo teach men science, but fo teach them 
vht was necessary for Che moral training of their souls. If 
may be that this is Crue. Spiritual grace ffects the moral 
character of men, but leaves their intellect unimproved. 
The most religious men are as liable as aheists to ignorance 
of ordinary facts, and inspiration may be only infallible 
when if touches on truths necessa2¢ to salvation. But ii" if 
be so, there are nmny things in the Bible which nmst become 
as uncertain as ifs geology or its astronomy. There is the 
long secular history of the Jewish people. Let if be once esta- 
blished that there is room for error an)-where, and we have 
no security for the accuracy of this histo'y. The inspiration 
of the Bible is the foundation of our whole belief; and 
is a. grave marrer if we are uncertuin fo what extent it 
reaches, or how much and what if guarautees to us as true. 
We cannot lire on prob,%bilities. The faith in which we can 
lire bravel 3- nd die in peace must be  certainty, so far as 
if 1)x)fesses tobe a fidth t all, or if is nothing. If mav be 
that all intellectual efforts to arrive af if are in vain; that 
if is given fo those fo whom if is given, and withheld from 
those from whom if is withheld. It may be that the existing 
belief is undergoing a. silelat modification, like those fo which 
the dispensations of religion bave beela successively subjected ; 
or, aoin, if may be that to the creed us itis already est,- 
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blished there is nothing fo be added, and nothing any more 
fo be taken from it. Af this moment, however, the most 
vigorous minds appeax least fo see their way fo a conclusion ; 
and notwithst,nnding all the school and church building, the 
extended el»iscol»ate , and the religious uewspapers,  general 
doubt is coming up like a thunderstorm ag,inst the wind, 
and bltckening the sky. Those who cling most tenaciously fo 
the fttith in vhich they were educated, yet confess themselves 
perplexed. They know wh,t they believe ; but why they 
believe if, or why they should require others fo believe, they 
cnnot tell or cxnnot agree. Between the authority of the 
Church a.nd the authority of the Bible, the testimony of 
history and the testimony of the Spirit, the ascertained facts 
of science and the contradictory facts which seem fo be 
revealed, the minds of men are tossed fo and fro, harassed 
by the changed attitude in which scientific investigation has 
placed us all towards accounts of supernatural occurrences. 
Ve thrust the subject aside; we take refilge in l»ractical 
work ; we believe, perhps, tlmt the situation is desperate, and 
hopeless of improvement; we refuse fo let the question be 
disturbed. But we cnnot escal»e from our shadow, and the 
spirit of unceoEainty will haunt e world like un uneasy 
ghost, till we take it by the throat like men. 
Ve retua then fo the point ri'oto which we set out. The 
time is past for repression. Despotism has done ifs work; 
but the day of despotism is gone, and the only remedy is u 
full and tir investigation. Things will never right them- 
selves if they are let alone. If is idle fo say peace when 
there is no l»eace; and the concealed imposthume is more 
dangerous than un open womd. The law in this country 
hs postl»oned our tril, but caanot save us from it; and the 
questions which bave agitated the Continent are agit,nting us 
at 1,st. The student who twenty ye,rs ago was contented 
vith the Greek and Latin fathers and the Anglican divines, 
now reads Ewald and Renan. The Church authorities still 
refuse fo look their difflculties in the face -. they prescribe for 
mental troubles the estxblished doses of Pa.ley a.nd Pearson ; 
they refuse d,ngerous questions as sinfal, and tread the rosnd 
of commonl)lace in placid conffort. But it will hot avail. 
Their pUl)fls gTow fO manhood, and fip,'ht the battle for them- 
selves, unaided by those who ought to bave stood b them in 
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their trial, and could not or would not; and the bltterness 
of those conflicts, ,nnd the end of most of them in hea.rt- 
broken uncertainty or ca.reless indifference, is too notorious 
fo all who tare fo know ,nbout such things. 
VVe ca.nnot afford yea.r after year fo be distra.cted with 
the tentative scepticism of essa.yiss a.nd reviewers. In 
healthy condition of public opinion such a book us Bishop 
Colenso's would have passed mmoticed, or raher would 
never have been written, for le difliculties with which 
dels would have been long ago met ,'nd disposed of. hen 
questions rose in the ea.rly ,nnd lniddle ,nges of the Church, 
they were decided by councils of he wisest : those best able 
fo judge met together, ,nnd compred leir floughs, and 
conclusions were arrived af which individuals couM acccpt 
and act upon. Af the beginning of the English Reformation, 
when Prostant doctrine was struggling for recel»tion , 
the old belief was merging in fle new, the country was 
deliberately held in formal suspense. Protesns and 
Ctholics were set fo prech on alerna.te Sunda.ys in the 
saine pulpit  subjects were discussed freely in (he ears of the 
people; and ,nf 1,ns, when ll had been said on both sides, 
Convoca.tion aaad Parlia.ment embodied he result in formults. 
Councils will no longer answer tle purpose ; the clergy bave 
no longer ,n superiority of intellect or cultivation ; a«d ,n con- 
ference of preltes from all p,nrts of Chrisendom, or even 
ri'oto all depaa-tments of the English Church, would hot 
present au edifying spectacle. Parlialnent lnay no longer 
meddle wifl opinions unless if be o untie he chains which 
if forged three centuries ,ngo, ]3ut better han councils, 
beter th,nn serinons, better thon Pa.rliamen, is ht free dis- 
cussion through  tee press which is the best instrument 
for fle discovery of truth, and fle most effectual lnens for 
ï)reserving if. 
We shall be told, perhaps, tha.t we re be,nfing he ir 
flt the press is fl'ee, and that a.ll men may and do write 
wht they 101ea.se. If is hot so. Discussion is not free so 
long as the clergy who take ,nny side but one a.re liable fo 
be prosecuhd and deprived of their means of living; if is 
hot free so long as the expression of doubt is considered as 
sin by public opinion ,nnd us ,n crilne by fle 1,nw. So t:,r re 
we from fl'ee discussion, fla.t the world is hot ye greed htt 
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a free discussion is desirable; and till if be so agreed, the 
substantial intellect of the country will hot throw itself 
into the question. The battle will continue fo be fought by 
outsiders, who suffice fo distm-b a repose which tbey cannot 
restore; and that collective voice of the national under- 
standing, which alone can give back to us a leacefill and 
assured conviction, will hot be heal-d. 
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CRITICISS[ AND THE GOSPEL tHSTORY.* 

Tus. spirit of criticism is uot the spirit of religion. The 
spirit of criticisln is g questioniug sph'it; the spirit of reli- 
gion is  spirit of fith, of hulnility ad submissîon. Other 
qualifies m,ny go fo the formation of  religions cha.r,ncter in 
the highes ,nnd grndest sense of the word ; but the virtues 
whîch religions teachers most genera.lly ,npprove, which make 
up the ideal of g C,ntholic sgint, which the C,ntholic ,nnd a.ll 
other churches ende,nvour nlost fo cultivate in their children, 
,nre those of passive and loyal obedience,  devotion without 
resewe or qualificution; or to use the technical word, ' 
spirit of teachbleness.' A religions educ,ntion is most suc- 
cessful when if lls forlned g mind to which diflàctflties are 
welcome s ,nn oppounity for the triulnph of fith--which 
reg,nrds doubts as tempt,ntions fo be resisted like the 
suggestions of sensuality, and which alike in action or 
opinion follows the path prescrîbed fo if wîth affectiomtte 
and unhesit,oEthag confidence. 
To men or women of the tender ,nnd sensitive piety which 
is produced by such  tr,nining ,nn enquiry into the gromds of 
ifs f,nith l)pears shocking ,nnd 1)roltne. To demand a.ll 
explanntion of ambiguities or mysteries of which they hnve 
been ,nccustomed fo think oafly upon thei- knees, is as it 
were fo challenge the Almighty fo expl,nin his w,nys to his 
creatures, and fo refuse obedience unless human presump- 
tion h,ns been first gr,ntified. 
Undoubtedly, hOt in religion only, but in any bra.nch of 
hum,un laaowledge, teachbleness is the condition of growth. 
We ,nugur ill for the future of the youth who sers hîs ovn 
judgment ,nga.inst tha.t of his instructors, nd refuses fo 
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believe what cannot be af once ruade plain fo him. Yet gain, 
the wise instructor will hOt lightly discourage questions 
which are prompted by an intelligent desire of 1,mowledge. 
That n unenquiring submission produces characters of great 
and varied beauty; that if has inspired the most splendid 
acts of endurance which bave given a lustre fo humanity, 
no one will venture fo deny. A genial fitith is one of that 
group of qualit.ies which commend themselves most fo the 
young, the generous, and the enthusiasficto those whose 
nt.ive and original nobleness bas sttffered least from contact 
with the world--which belong rather fo the imagination than 
the reason, and stad relat.ed to trut.h through the emot.ions 
rgther than through the sober calcultions of probability. 
If is akin fo loyalty, fo enthusiasm, fo hero-worship, fo that 
deep affection fo a person or a cause which can see no fgult 
in nqmt if loves. 
'Belief,' sa3-s Mr. Sewell, ' is a virtue; doubt is , sin.' 
Iago is noflfing if hot critical; and the sceptica.1 spirit--der 
Geist der stets ve»tei,nt--which is satisfied with nothing, which 
secs in everything good t.he seed of evil, and the weak spot 
in every great cause or nature, bas been ruade the special 
characteristic--we all feel vith justice--of the devil. 
And yet this devotedness or devotion, this reverence for 
uuthority, is but one element of excellence. To reverence 
is good ; but on t.he one condition tht the object of if be g 
thing which deserves reverence ; nd the necessary comple- 
ment., the security that we are hot bestowing oto" best affec- 
tions where they should hOt be given, must be looked for in 
some quality which, if less attractive, is no less essential for 
our truc welre. To prove all things--to try the spirits 
whether they be of God--is a duty laid upon us by the 
highest authority; and what is called progress in human 
things--religious s well as materia.l--has been due uni- 
formly fo a dissatisiZction with them as they are. Every 
dvmce in science, every improvelnent in the command of 
the mechnical forces of nature, every step in polit.ical or 
social freedom, bas risen in the first instance ff-oto an act of 
scepticism, from an uncertainty whether the formula.s, or the 
opinions, or the govenment, or the received practical theories 
were absolutely perfect» or whether beyond the circle of re- 
ceived trut.hs there might hOt lie something broader, deeper, 
truer, and thus better deserving the acceptance of mankind. 
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Sublnissiveness, humility, obedience, produce if uncor- 
'ected, in politics , nation of slaves, whose baseness becones 
an incentive fo tyranny; in religion, they produce Che con- 
secration of fitlsehood, poperies, inlmaculate conceptions, 
winking images, and the confssional. The spirit of enquiry 
if left fo iCself becomes in like nmnne" tf diseuse of uncer- 
tainty, and terlninates in universal scepticism. If seems as 
if in a healClly order of things, fo the willingness to believe 
thel-e should be clmined a.s ifs insel)arable companiou , 
jealousy of deceptiin ; and there is no lesson more ilnportant 
for serious persous fo impress Ul)On thelnselves than fhat 
each of these telnperalnents nmst learn fo tolerate the oCher ; 
fith accepting ri'oin reaSOll the sanction of ifs service, and 
reason receiving in return Che warm pulsations of lire. Thé 
two principles exist Cogether in the hieçhest lmtures; and 
fhe mini who in the best sense of the word is devouf, is also 
tlle most cautious fo whom or fo wlmt he pays llis devotion. 
Among the rouit;Curie, the units of which a.re each inade- 
quate trld incomplete, Che elelneuts a.re disl)roporfionately 
mixed ; sonle lnen nre humble and diifident, some are scep- 
tical and enquiring; yet both are filling a place in Che great 
intellectual ecolomy; both contribute fo lnake up tlle SUnl 
and proportion of qualities which are required fo hold the 
balance even; a.nd neitller party is elltitled fo sa.)- Co the 
other, ' Stand by; I ana holier than thou.' 
And as if is witll individuals, so is it also wiCh wllole 
periods and cycles. For centuries togeCher Che believing 
spirit held undisputed sovereignty ; and these were wllat are 
called ' a.ges of faith;' ages, that is, in which Che llighest 
business of tlle intellect was fo pray rather than to inves- 
figure; when for every unusual phenolnenon  supernatural 
cause was insCinctively aSSUlned; when wonders were cre- 
dible in proportion fo their lnagllitude; and theologians, 
with easy comlnand of belief, added miracle Co nliracle and 
piled dognm upon doglna. Then Che Cide changed ; a fi'esh 
era opened, which in the eyes of those who considered the 
old system the only right one, was tlle letting loose of Che 
impersolmted spirit of evil; when proçne eyes were looking 
tlleir idols in the face ; when meu were saying fo Che lniracu- 
lous images,' You are but stone and wood,' and fo Che piece 
of bread,' You are btt dust as I ara dust ;' nnd then Che 
huge nledioeval fabric crambled dow] in ruin. 
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All forms of thought, all objects of devotion, are nmde 
thus liable to perpetual revision, if only that belief shall 
hot petrify into habit, but renmin the reasonable conviction 
of a reasonable soul. The change of rimes and the change 
of conditions change a.lso the appearance of things which in 
themselves are the saine which they always were. Facts 
supposed once tobe as fixed as the stars lnelt into fiction. 
A closer acquaintance with the phenomena of experience 
has revealed fo us the gction of forces before undreamt of 
worldng throughout nature with mmring uniformity; and 
to the medicwfl stories of nm.gic, witchcra.ft, or the mir,cles 
of saints, we are thus pltced in u new rehttion. The direct 
evidence on which such stories were received may remain 
unilnpired, btt it no longer produces the saine conviction. 
Even in ordinary human things where the evidence is los*-- 
,s in some of our own State tria.ls, and where we know only 
tht it was such as brought conviction to judges, juries, and 
parliamentshistorins do hot hesitate to call their verdicts 
into question, thinking it more likely that whole masses of 
men should hve been led away by passion or fraud or cowar- 
dice than that this or that ptrticular crime should bave been 
COlnmitted. Tha.t we often go beyond our office and exag- 
gerte the vlue of oto" new criteru-of hmth may be possible 
enough ; but if is no less ce4ain that this is the tendency of 
modern thought. Our own age, like every age which has 
gone before if, judges the value of testimony, hot by itself 
lnerely, but by the degree fo which if corresponds with 
oto" own sense of the lws of probability; and we consider 
events probEble or improbable by the habit of mind which 
is the result of our general knowledge and cultm'e. To 
the Catholic of the middle ages a miracle was more likely 
than not; and when he vas told tht a miracle had been 
worked, he believed if as he would bave believed had he been 
told tlmt a shower of rain hud fllen, or hat the night frost 
httd killed the buds upon his ri'uit trees. If his cattle died, 
he round the cause in the mlice of Sahm or the evil eye of a 
witch; and if two or more witnesses could bave been round 
fo swear that they had heard an old woman curse him, 
she wotfld hve been burnt for a sorceress. The man of 
science, on the other hand, knows nothing of witches and 
sorcerers; when he can find  natural ctmse he refuses fo 
entertain the 1)ossibiliy of the intervention of a c,use be- 
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yond nature ; and thus tha very element of marvel which 
fo the more snperstitious femperamen ws an evidence of 
fruth, becomes fo the better informed a cause of suspicion. 
Soit has been that throughout history, as between inçli- 
viduals lnong ourselves, ve tra.ce two habits of thought, 
one of which hs given us churches, creeds, and the know- 
ledge of God; fhe other hs given us fi-eedom a.nd science, 
has pruned the luxuriance of imaginative reverence, and 
reminds loiefy of wlmt if is foo ready fo forget---t.h;r God 
is fruth. Yef, essenfial as they are fo one anofher, ech 
keeps foo absolufely fo the circle of ifs own convictions, 
and, but hall able fo recognise the merit of prineiples 
which «tre alien fo ifs on, regrrds the othcr as ifs nzrfural 
enemy. 
To the wa.rm and enfhusitsfic pietisf the enquirer appears 
as a hater of God, an inveterrte blrsphemer of holy things, 
soiling with rude and insolent hands wh.nf ought only fo be 
humbly adored. The s,nin when he has the power ca.lls 
t.he sword fo his aid, and in his zeal for wh,nf he ctflls file 
honour of God, nmkes war upon snch people with sfeel 
tire. The innovator, on the other hand, knowing thaf he is 
not ha evil creature which his rival represens him as 
being, knowing that he too desires only ruth--firs suffers, 
suffers in rough rimes a stake and scaffold, suffers in our 
own lafer days in good naine, in reputaion, in worldly for- 
tune; and s the whirligig of rime brings round his turn 
of t.riumph, takes, in French revolutions and such other fifs 
of lndness, his own period of wild revenge. The serice of 
truth is ruade fo ppear as one thing, the service of God as 
anofler; and in tha ifal separafion religion dishonours 
itself with unavailing enmity o what nevertheless itis 
compelled a las o accep in humiliafion; and science, 
welcoming fhe character which ifs adversary flings upon if, 
turns away wi.h answering hosfility from doctrhaes withou 
which ifs own highest achievemens are but l»yramids of 
ashes. 
Is fhis antagonism a law of humanify 9 As mankind more 
upwards fhrough the ascending circles of progress, is if for 
ever fo be with them as wih the globe which they inhabi 
of which one hemisphere is perpetually dark ? I-Iave the 
lessons of the Reformation been t.hrowaa awa.y? Is know- 
ledge ahwys fo advance under fle ban of religion ? Is tith 
t2 
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never fo ceuse fo dreud investigation ? Is science chiefly 
fo v,lue each new discovery as a victory gained over its 
rival? Is the spiritual world fo revolve eternally upon an 
axis of which the tvo poles are materia.lism and superstition, 
fo be buried in their alternate occultations in periods of 
utter durkness, or lffted into an icy light where there is 
neither lire nor wrmth ? 
How it my be in the re,note futm-e it is idle fo gess ; 
for the present the signs re hot hopefifl. Ve are arved 
visibly af one of those recurring times when the accounts 
re clled in for audit ; when the title-deeds are fo be looked 
through, and established opinions again tested. Itis  
process vhich bas been repeated more tha.n once i1 the 
world's history; the last occa.sion and greatest beig the 
Refornmtion of the sixteenh century ; and the experience of 
tlmt ma.tter might have satisfied the most timid tht truth 
bus nothing fo leur; a.nd that religion emerges out of such 
tria.ls stronger and brighter than before. Yet Churchmen 
hve hot profited by the experience; the pulpits and the 
religious press ring a.gain with the old shrieks of sacrilege ; 
the machinery of he law courts is set creaking on ifs rusty 
hinges, nd denuncition and anathenm in the old style take 
the l»lce of reusoning. If will hot uswer ; nd the worst 
dnger fo wlmt is relly true is the wnt of wisdom in ifs 
defenders. The lmguage which we sometimes hear about 
these things seems fo imply tht while Christianity is indis- 
lmtubly tle, if ca,mot stand nevertheless withont bolt and 
shckle, as if the Author of our fith had left the evidence 
so wek thut an honest investigation would fuil fo find if. 
Inevitably, the altered relation in which modern cultnre 
llaces the minds of all of us towards the supernattu'ul, will 
compel  reconsidcration of the grounds on which the ac- 
ceptance of miracles is required. If the English learned 
clergy hd fith as a gra.in of mustaM seed, they wouhl be the 
first fo take l»ossession of the field; they would look the dif- 
ficulty in the fce fearlessly and frankly, and we should hot 
be tossing s we are now in an ocea.n of uncertainty, ignorant 
whether, if things seem obscure fo us, the ftnlt is with our 
intellects or our heurts. 
If might hve been tht Providence, anticipting the 
effect produced on dead testimony by rime nd change, had 
rised religion into  higher sphere, and had a.ppointed on 
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earth a living and visible uthority vhich could not err-- 
guided by the Holy Spirit into truth, and divinely sustained 
in the possession of if. Such a body the Roman Catholic 
Church conceives itself to be ; but in breaking away from ifs 
communion, Protestant Christians bave declred their con- 
viction that neither the Church of Rome, nor they them- 
selves, nor a.ny other body of men on earth, are exempt from 
 liabflity to error. It is no longer competent for the An- 
glican comlnunion fo say that a doctrine or a fact is true 
because it forms a part of their teaching, because it bas conie 
dOWll fo thelll groin ntiquity, and because fo deny it is sin. 
TrEEnsubstantiation came down to the g'tthers of the Re- 
forlntion from a«tiquity; it w,ns received and insisted upon 
by the Catholic Church of Christendom ; yet nevertheless it 
was flung out from among us as a lie and tin offence. Tlie 
theory of the Divile uthority of the Church wa.s abuidoned 
in the act of Protestantism three centuries ago ; it was the 
central principle of that great revolt that the establishment 
of particular opilfions was no guarantee for their truth ; and 
if becomes thus our duty as well as our right fo extmine 
periodically our intellectual defences, to abandon positions 
which the alteration of rime ma.kes untenble, and fo adroit 
and invite into the sewice of the SgllCtuary the fullest light 
of advancing knowledge. Of all positions the most fatally 
suicidal for Protestants to occupy is the ussmnption, which 
it is competent for Roman Ctholics to hold, but hot for 
them, that beliefs once sanctioned by the Church are scred, 
and that to impugn them is hot error but crime. 
With a hope, then, thut this reproch may be taken awuy 
from us; that, il this most wealthily-endowed Church of 
England, where so many of the most gifted gnd lnost accom- 
plished men alnong us are lnaint.tined in well-paid leisure to 
attend to such things, we my hot be left any longer to 
grope our way in the drk, the present writer purs forward 
some few pe])lexities of which it would be well if English 
divinity contained a clearer solution than is found there. 
The la.ity, occupied in other matters, regard the clergy as the 
trustees of their spiritual interests; but hasmuch as the 
clergy tell them that the safety of their souls depends on the 
con-ectness of their opinions, they dare hot close tbeir eyes 
fo the questions which are being asked in louder and even 
louder tones; and they hve  right fo demand that they 
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shall hot be leff fo their owu unaided efforts fo ,nswer such 
questions. We g'o fo out ,ppointed te,'ehers ,s fo out 
l»hysieia.ns; we say fo them, ' We feel pain here, and here, 
tmd here: we do no sec our way, ,nd we require you fo 
help us.' 
1V[ost of these perplexities a.re hot new : they were fêlt with 
the first beginnings of critic,l investigation ; but t.he tact that 
t.hey have been so mgny ye,rs belote the world without being 
stisfactorily e:.countered mtkes the situation only the more 
serious. If is the more str«mge tht ,s rime p,nsses on, ,nd 
divine affer divine is r,nised fo honour ,nd office for his theo- 
logieal services, we shouhl find only n, hen we trn fo their 
wa-itings that loud .1)romises end in no performance; 
t, he chier objeet which they se before themselves is fo avoid 
difficult ground; and tht the points on whieh we most ery 
out. for sgfisfiet.ion are passetl over in silence, or are disposed 
of with ineffectual comlnonplaees. 
Vit, h a retapera.ment const.itutionally religious, ,nd with 
a.n instinct.ire sense of the fltility of thêologica.1 contro- 
versies, the English people hve long kept the enemy t ba.y 
by pxssive repugnance. To t.he well-conditioned Eng'lish 
lyman the religion in whieh he has been educgted is part of 
the lw of the land; the truth of it is ,ssumed in the first 
priuciples of his 10ersonal and social existence; and 
on the credibility of his sacred books he h,ns reg,nrded with 
t.he s,nme imp,tience and disdain with which he tre,nts sl0ecu- 
l«ttions on the rights of l»roperty or the eommon nmxilns of 
rig'ht ,nnd wrong. Thus, while the inslfir,ntion of the Bible 
has bêen g subjeet of discussion for  eenttry in Gernmny, 
I-Iollgnd, ami Frgnee; while even in the desolate villages 
in the hea«-t of Spain the priests find if necessary fo pltcard 
the clmrch walls with c,nutions ,ngainst ration,lism, Englnd 
hitherto h,s esegped the trial ; gnd if is only within g very 
few yeaa-s tlmt the note of speeflation h«s eolnpelled ont 
de,f ea.rs fo listen. That if hgs corne af last is less g nmtter 
of sm-prise thon fb,nf if should h,nve been so long delayed; 
and though slow fo more, if is likely th,nt so serious ,n peol)le 
will hot now test till they hgve settled the marrer for them- 
selves in some 1)ractical way. We are ,ssm-ed that if the 
truth be, ,ns we are told, of vital monlent--vital fo all glike, 
wise and foolish, educated ,nd meduca.ted--the road fo 
egnnot lie through any very profotmd enquiries. We refuse 
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fo believe that every labourer or mechanic nmst bal,nnce ,nr- 
duous historical probabilities mari corne fo ,n just conclusion, 
under pain of damn,ntion. We are s,ntisfied that these poor 
1)eople are hot placed in so cruel ,n dilemma. Either these 
abstruse historic,nl questions are open questions, and we ,nre 
hOt obliged under those penalties fo hold a definite opinion 
upon them, or else there must be some geneml principle 
accessible md esily intelligible, by which the dettfils cm be 
summarily disposed of. 
,Ve slmll not be nmch mistaken, perhaps, if we s,ny th,nt the 
view of most educated English 1,hymen tt present is some- 
thing of this kind. They are ,nware th,nt many questions 
m,ny be asked, ditiicult or impossible fo answer satisçctorily, 
about the creation of the world, the flood, and generally 
the historical portion of the Old Testament; but they sui»- 
pose that if the authority of the Gospel history can be well 
ascertained, the rest may and must be t,nken for granted. If 
it be true that of the miraculous birth, life, death, and re- 
surrectioa of our Lord, we have the evidence of two evan- 
gelists who were eye-witnesses of the facts which they relate, 
and of two others who wrote under the direction of, or upon 
the authority of, eye-witnesses, we can afibrd fo dispense 
with merely cm'ious enqnh'ies. The snbordinate parts of a 
divine economy which culminuted in so stupendous a mys- 
tery may well be as mm'vellous as itself; and if may be 
assumed, we think, with no g'reat mmt of charity, that those 
who doubt the truth of the Old Testament extend their h- 
credulity fo the ew; th,nt the point of their disbelief, 
tow,nrds which they are trenching theh- way through the 
weak places in the Pentateuch, is the Gospel nan-,ntive itself.  
Wlmtever ditïiculty there nmy be in provhag the ancient 
I]:ebrew books fo be the work of the writers whose nmes 
they bear, no one would have cared fo challenge their 
genuineness who w,ns thoroughly convinced of the resur- 
rection of our Lord. And the real object of these specula- 
tions lies open before us in the now notorious work of 
Renan, which is shooting through Europe with  rapidity 
which recalls the era of Luthêr. 
To the question of the ,nuthenticity of the Gospels, there- 
fore, the common sense of Elg'lishnaela h,ns instinctively 

* I do hot speak of individuels ; I speak of tendc;w.¢. 
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turned. If, as English commenators confidently tell us, the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, such as we now possess if, is un- 
doubtedly the work of the publican who followed our Lord 
ri'ont the reeeipt of custom, and remained with Him fo be a 
wihess of His" ascension ; if St. John's Gospel was writte 
by the beloved disciple who lay on Jesus' breast af supper ; 
if the other two were indeed the composition of the coin- 
panions of St. Peter and St. Paul ; if in these four Gospels 
we have independent accounts of oto" LoM's lire and passion, 
mutully confirlning ech other, and if it can be proved that 
they existed and were received as ,nuthentic in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian Church, ,n stronger nmn than M. Renan 
will fttil fo slmke the hold of Christinity in England. 
We put the question hypothetically, hot as metming to 
suggest the fitct as uncertain, but beingas the marrer is of 
infinite moment--being, as it were, the hinge on which our 
£ith depends, we ,re forced beyond oui" office fo trespass on 
ga'ound which we le,nve usually to profession,ni theologians, 
tmd fo tell them pltfifly that there are difficulties which it is 
their business to cle,nr up, but to which, with worse than 
imprudence, they close their own eyes, and deliberately en- 
deavour to keep them from ours. Some of these it is the 
objec of this p,per to point out, with an earnest hope that 
Dean Alford, or Dr. Ellicott, or some other competent clergy- 
m,n, my e,rn our gratitude by telling us wh,t to think 
about them. Setting aside their duty fo us, they will final 
fr,nnk de,nling in the long run their wisest policy. The con- 
servative theologia.ns of Englnd h,nve carried silence to the 
point of indiscretion. 
Looking, then, fo the three first Gospels, usu,lly called 
the Synoptical, we are encountered immediately with a re- 
m,nrkable common element which runs through them all--a 
reselublnce oo peculiar fo be the result of accident, nd 
inEpossible fo reconcile with the theory that the writers were 
independent of ech other. If is not tht generl similarity 
which we should expect in different accounts of the saine 
scenes and events, but amidst many differences, a bro,nd vein 
of circumstantial identity extending both fo substance and 
expression. 
And the identity is of severa.1 kinds. 
I. Although the three evangelists relate each of thenE some 
things 1)eculiar fo themselves, and although between them 
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here are son-Le striking divergencies--as, for instance, between 
the account of our Lord's miraculous birth in St. ]Itthew 
nd St. Luke, and in the absence in St. Mark of any mentioa 
of the miraculous birth af all--nevertheless, the body of the 
story is essentially the saine. Out of those words nd actions 
--so m,nny, tht if ,nll were rel,nted the world itself could hot 
contain the books that should be written--the three evange- 
lists select for the most part the sme; le saine parables, 
the saine nfiracles, ,nnd, more or less complete, the saine 
addresses. Vhen the m,nterial from vhich fo select was so 
ubundant---how abundant we have but fo turn to the fourth 
evangelist to see--it is ,t least singular h,t three oEiters 
should larve marie so nearly the saine choice. 
II. ]3ut this is not all. :Not only ,nre the things rclateÇl 
the saine, but the langu,ge in which they are expressed is 
the s,nme. Sometimes the resemblance is such as would have 
risen had the ev,ngelists been tr,nnslafing from a conmmn 
document in another 1,nnguage. Sometimes, and most fre- 
quently, there is an bsolute verbal identity; sentences, 
paragr,nphs, long passages, re word for word the very saine ; 
 few expressions have been slightly varied, a particle trans- 
losed, u tense or u case altered, but the differences being no 
greater than would ,nrise if  number of persons were to wa-ite 
ïrom memory some common passages which they knew almost 
by heart. That there should bave been this identity in he 
ccom-t of the words used by our Lord seems t first sight 
no more han we should expect. But if extends to the nar- 
rative as well ; nd with respect to the parables and discourses, 
here is this extraordin,nry fe,nture, that whereas out Lord is 
supposed to hve spoken in the ordinry language of Palestine, 
the resemblance between the evangelists is in the Greek 
tr,nnslation of them; and how unlikely it is that a number of 
persons in trnsl,nting from one langu,nge into anoher shoul(l 
hit by ccident on he s-ne expressions, the simplest exleri- 
ment will show. 
:Now, waiving for a moment the inspir,tion of the Gospels ; 
interpreting the Bible, to use ]Ir. Jowett's canon, as any 
other book, what re we fo conclude from phenomena of this 
ldnd ? Wht in f,nct do we conclude when we encounter 
hem elsewhere ? In the lires of the saints, in the monkish 
histories, there are anany parallel cases. A medioeval chro- 
nicler, when he found  story well told by his predecessor, 
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seldom cared to recompose it; he h-anscribed the words as 
they stood into his own narrtive, contented perhaps with 
making a few trifiing changes to add a finish or a polish. 
Sometimes two chroniclers borrow from a third. There is 
the saine identity iu.prticular expressions, the saine general 
resemblance, the saine divergence, as each improves his 
original from his independent knowledge by addition or 
omission;but the process is so transparent, that when the 
originl is lost, the existence of if can be inferred with 
certinty. 
Or to tuke a more modern purallel we must entreat our 
reders to pardon ,ny seeming irreverence which may appear 
in the comparison--if in the letters of the correspondents of 
three different newspapers written from America or Gerlnany, 
we were fo read the saine incidents told in the saine lnnguage, 
surrounded it mig'ht be with much that was unlike, but 
nevertheless iu thenselves identical, and related in words 
which, clown fo unusual and remrkable terres of expression, 
were exactly the saine, what shotfld we infer ? 
Suppose, for instmce, the description of a battle; if we 
vere to find but a single paragraph in which two out of three 
correspondents agreed verbally, we shotfld regard it as a very 
strange coincidence. If all three agreed verbtlly, we should 
feel certain if was more than accident. If throughout their 
letters there was a recmTing series of such passages, no doubt 
would be left in the nfind of any one that either the three 
correspondents had seen each other's letters, or that each had 
had before him some common narrative which he had incor- 
porated in his own accourir. If might be doubtful which of 
these two explanations was the true one but that one or 
other of them was true, unless we suppose a miracle, is as 
certain as any conclusion in human things can be certain at 
all. The swo testimony of eye-witnesses who had seen the 
letters so composed would add nothing to the weight of a 
proof which without their evidence would be ovelvhelming ; 
and were the writers themselves, with their closest fl-iends 
and companions, to swear that there had been no intercom- 
munication, and no story pre-existing of which they had 
nmde use, and that each had written bonâfide from his ow 
original observation, an English jury would sooner believe 
the whole party pe:iured than persuade themselves that so 
extra.ordinary a coincidence would have occm'red. 
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Nor would if be difllcult fo asceoEain fronl int.ernal evidellce 
whieh of the two possible interpretations was the real one. 
If the m'iters were men of evident good fMth ; if their stories 
were in parts widely different ; if they ruade no allusion fo 
eaeh other, nor ever referred fo one another as authorities ; 
finally, ff neither of them, in giving a different aeeount of 
marrer from that given by his eompanions, professed either 
fo be supplying un omission or eorreeting a lnistake, then we 
should have little doubt that they had themselves hot com- 
munieated with eaeh other, but were supplementing, eaeh of 
them from other sourees of information, a eeatral narrative 
whieh ail alike had before theln. 
How tr may we apply the parallel f.o the Sylmpf.ieal Gos- 
pels? In one sense the inspiration lifts them above eom- 
parison, and disposes summarily of eritieal pel'plexities; there 
is no diflîeulty whieh nlay not be explMned by a miraele ; 
and in that aspect the points of disagreement between these 
accounts are nmre sm-prising than the similarifies. If is on 
the disagreements in fact that the labours of commentators 
have chiefly been expended. Yet if is a question whether, 
on the whole, inspiration does hot leave unaffected the ordi- 
nary human phenomena; and if is hard fo suppose that 
where the rules of judglnent in ordinary writings are so 
distinct, God would have thus purposely cast a stumbling- 
block in our way, and contrived a snare into which our reason 
should nfislead us. That is hard fo credit; yet that and 
nothing else we nmst believe if we refuse fo a.pply fo the 
Gospel the saine canons of criticism which with oIher writings 
would be a guide so decisive. If may be assumed that Ihe 
facts connected with them adlnit a natural explanation ; and 
we arrive, therefore, af the saine conclusion as before : that 
either two of the evangelists borrowed from the thé'd, or else 
that there was some other Gospel besides those which are 
now extant; existing perhaps both h ttebrew md Greek-- 
existing certainly in Greek--the fraglnents of which are 
scattered up and down through St. Mark, St. Matthew, 
and St. Luke, in masses sufliciently large fo be distinctly 
recognisable. 
That af an early period in the Christian Church many such 
Gospels existed, we know ceoEainly from the words of St. 
Luke. St. Paul ailudes fo words used by our Lord which 
are hot m.entioned by the evangelists, which he assumed 
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nevertheless fo be welI known fo his hearers, tte speaks, oo, 
of an appear,nce of our Lord after ttis resurrection to rive 
hundred brethren ; on which the four Gospels are also silent. 
It is indisputable, therefore, th,t besides and antecedent fo 
them there were other accounts of our Lord's life in use in 
the Christian Church. And indeed, what more natural, what 
more necess`ury, tlmn that ri'oto the day on which he apostles 
entered upon their public mission, some narrative should 
hve been drwn up of the tcts which they were `ubout fo 
make known ? Then as little ,us now could the imagin«tion 
of men be trusted to rel,ute accurately a story composed of 
stupendous miracles without mist`uke or exagger,ution; and 
their very first step would hure been fo compose an account 
of what bad passed, to which they couId spe;k with certainty, 
and which they could invest with ,uuthorit,utive sanction. 
if hot possible t.hen t.hat the identical pass,uges in the Symp- 
tical Gospels ,ure the remains of something of this ldnd, which 
the evangelists, in their la.ter, fuller, and lnore complete his- 
tories, enlarged and expmded? The conjecture has been 
often nmde, and English commentators have for the most 
part dislnissed if slightingly; hot apparently being uware 
hat in rejecting one hypothesis they were bound fo suggest 
another ; or at le,ust to adroit that there was something which 
required explangtion, though this pgrticular suggestion did 
hot seem sa.tistctory. Yet if if were so, the external testi- 
mony for the truth of the Gospel history would be stronger 
th,un before. It would alnount to the collective view of the 
first congregation of Christians, vho had all immediate and 
person,ul knowledge of our Lord's miracles and death and 
resurrection. 
But perha.ps the extern,ul history of the four Gospels may 
throw some light upon the question, if indeed we can speak 
of light where all is ,u cloud of uncert;6nty. It would seem 
as if the sources of Christianity, like the roots of all other 
living things, were pm'posely buried in mystery. There exist 
no ancient writings whatever of such vast moment to mankind 
of which so little can be authentically known. 
The font Gospels, in the form and under the names which 
they af present bear, become visible only with distinctness 
owards the end of the second century of the Christian erg. 
Then it was that they assumed the anthoritative position 
which they bave ever since maintained, and were selected by 
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f.he Church out of the many other then existing narratives as 
the supreme and exclusive ,-mthorities for our Lord's life. 
Ireneeus is the first of the Fathers in wholn they are found 
attributed by naine to St. ]Iatthew, St. ][ark, St. Luke, and 
St. John. That there were four true evangelists, and that 
there could be neither more nor less than four, Irelltus had 
persu,-rded himself because there were four winds or spil'its, 
and four divisions of the erth, for which the Church being 
nniversd reqnired four columns; because the cherubim htd 
four faces, fo ech of which an evangelist corresponded ; be- 
cause four coven,'rnts had been given fo mankind--one before 
the Dehge in Adaln» one ,-rfter the Deluge in Noah, the third 
in Moses, the fourth and greatest in the New Testament ; 
while ,gain the naine of AdlU was composed of four letters. 
If is hot to be supposed th;tt the intellects of those great men 
who converted the world to Christianity were satisfied with 
arguluents so imaginative as these ; they nmst h,ve had other 
closer and more ,'rccurate grounds for their decision ; but the 
mere employment of such figures as evidence in any sense, 
shows the enormous difference between their modes of reson- 
ing and ours, and illustrates the diflîculty of deciding at our 
present distance from them how fir their conclusions were 
satisfctory. 
Of the Gospels separately the history is immedi,tely lost 
in legend. 
The first notice of a Gospel of St. Matthew is i the well- 
lnown words of Papias, a wa'iter who in early life might 
have seen St. John. The works of P,'rpias are losta mis- 
fortune the more to be regretted because Eusebius speaks of 
him ,s a m,n of very limited understanding a,b o-Itt¢pb "r 
voC. Understanding ,nd folly are words of undetermiled 
meaning; and when language like th,t of Irenoeus codd 
seem profomd if is quite possible that Papias might bave 
possessed eommonplce fculties which would bave beert 
suprelnely useful fo us. A sttrviving fi'agment of him says 
tlmt St. M,tthew put together the discourses of out Lord in 
/-Iebrew, and that every one iaterpreted tlaem as he could. 
Pantoenus, said by Eusebius to htve been another contempo- 
rary of the apostles, was reported fo have gone fo India» fo 
lmve round there , congreg,tion of Christians which ha(l 
been established by St. ]3,rtholomew, and fo have seen in 
use a.mong them this I-Iebrew Gospel. Origen repeats the 
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story, which in his rime hud become the lmiversul Cutholic 
tradition, that St. Matthew's was the first Gospel, that 
was w-itten in tIebrew, and that if was intended for the use 
of the Jewish conveloEs. Jerome adds that if was nnknown 
when or by whom if was rendered into a Greek version. 
Tht was all which the Church had fo say; and what h,d 
become of th,t tIebrew oiginal no one could tell. 
That there existed «, tIebrew Gospel in very early rimes is 
well authenticated ; there was a Gospel called the Gospel of 
the Ebionites or lgazarenes, of which Orig'en possessed 
col»y , and which St. Jerome thought it worth while fo 
t«'anslate; this too is lost, and Jerome's translation of if 
also; but the negative evidence seems conclusive that if was 
hot the lost Gospel of St. Matthew. tIad if been so if could 
hot have failed fo be recognised, although ri-oto such accounts 
of if as hve been preserved, if possessed some ,flàuity with 
St. Matthew's Gospel. In one instance, indeed, if gave 
the right reading of a text which bas perplexed orthodox 
comlnenttors, and has induced others fo suspect that that 
Gospel in ifs present form could hot hure eisted before the 
deshaction of Jelalsalem. The Zachariah the son of 
chiah said by St. Matthew fo hure been slain between the 
temple and the ltar, is mknown fo Old Testament history, 
while during the siege of Jesalem a Zachm'iah the son of 
Barachiah achmlly was killed exactly in the mamer de- 
scribed. Bu in the Ebionite Gospel the saine words are 
round with this slight but important difference, that the 
Zachariah in question is there called the son of Jehoiadah, 
and is af once identified with the person whose mm'der 
is relted in the Second Boo] of Chronicles. The later 
translator of St. Matthew hl probably confused the 
llallles. 
Of St. Mark's Gospel the history is even more profoundly 
obscure. Pal»ias , again the hig'hest discoverable lhk of the 
Church tradition, says that St. Mark accompanied St. 
Peter fo Rome as his intepreter; and that while there he 
vrote dowl wh,t St. Pet.er told hiln, or what he could 
remelnber St. Peter fo hure said. Clement of Alexandria 
enlarges the story. According to Clement, when St. Peter 
was prehing af Rome, the Christiau congTegation there 
requested St.. Mark fo write a Gospel for them; St. Mark 
coml»lied without acquainting St. Peter, and St. Peter when 
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inforlned of if was uncertain whether fo give or withhold 
his sanction till his lnin(] was set af rest by a vision. 
Irenoeus, on the other hand, says tlmt St. Maa'k's Gospel 
was hot written till after the death of St. Peter a«ld St. 
Paul. St. Chrysostom says that after if was written St. 
lV[ark went to Egypt and published it at Alexandri; Epi- 
phanius agin, that the Egyptia.n expedition was undeloEaken 
af the express direction of St. Peter himself. 
Thus the Church tradition is inconsistent with itself, and 
în a.ll probt»bility is nothing but a structnre of air; it is 
bound np with the presence of St. Peter af Rolne ; and the 
oafly gronnd for SUpl»osing that St. Peter was ever af Ronm 
af all is the passage af the cloe of St. Peter's First Epistle, 
where if pleased the Fathers to assulne tlmt the ' Babylon' 
there spoken of must have been the city of he Cesurs. 
This passage a.lone, with the wild stories (now known to 
bave origimted in the misreading of an inscription) of St. 
Peter's conflic with Simon laos in the presence of the 
emperor, form together the light a.nd airy arches on which 
the huge pretences of the Clmrch of Rome have rea.red 
themselves. If the Babylon of the Epistle was Babylon on 
the Euphrates--and there is hot the slightest historical 
reason fo suppose if fo bave been mwthing elsethe story of 
the origin of St. Mark's Gospel perishes with the legend fo 
which it was inseparably attached by Church tradition. 
Of St. John's Gospel we do hot propose fo spek in this 
place ; if forms a subject, by itself; and of that if is enough 
fo say that the defects of external evidence which undoubtedly 
exist seem overborne by the overwhelming proofs of authen- 
ticity contained in the Gospel itself. 
The fint traditionary traces which inform us tht St. 
Matt.hew and St. Mark were supposed fo have writen 
Gospels çil us with St. Luke. The apostolic and the imlne- 
diately post-apostolic Fathers never mention Luke as having 
-itten  history of our Lord af all. There was indeed a 
Gospel in use among the Marcionites which resembled that 
of St. Luke, as the Gospel of the Ebionites resembled that 
of St. ltthew. In both the one and the other there was 
no mention of our Lord's miraculous birth; and later 
writers accnsed Mrcion of having nmtilaed St. Luke. 
But apparently their only reason for thinking so was that the 
two Goslels were like each other; and for all tha cn be 
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historica.lly proved, the Gospel of the Ma.rcionites may have 
been the older of the two. What is wanting externally, 
however, is supposed to be more than nmde up by the la.n- 
guge of St. Luke himself. The Gospel was evidently com- 
posed in ifs present form by the same person who wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles. In the latter pa.loE of the Acts of the 
Apostles the writer speaks in the first person as the com- 
pnion of St. Pa.ul ; a.nd the da.te of this Gospel seems to be 
thus conclusively fixed a.t an ea.rly period in the apostolic 
age. There is af lea.st a high probbility that this rea.soning 
is sound ; )'et if hs seemed stra.nge that  conveloE so emi- 
rient a.s ' the most excellent' Theophilus, fo vholn St. Luke 
;tddressed himself, should be round impossible fo identify. 
'/V[ost excellent ' was  title given only fo persons of hig'h 
tank; and it is singular tht St. Paul himself should never 
have mentioned so considerable a naine. And again, there 
is something peculia.r in the lnguage of the introduction to 
the Gospel itself. Though St. Luke professes tobe writing 
on the authority of eye-witnesses, he does not say he had 
spoken with eye-witnesses; so far from if, tht the word 
translrted in the English version ' delivered' is literally 
' handed down ;' if is the verb which corresponds fo the 
technical expression for ' tradition ; ' and the words trans- 
lated 'having had 1)eçect understanding of a.ll things from 
the first,' mi'ht be rendered more properly, ' having tra.ced 
or followed up a.ll things from the beginning.' And a.gain, 
a,s if is hulnanly spea.king certain that in St. Luke's Gospel 
there are pssages, however they are to be explained, which 
were embodied in if from some other source, so, though 
extremely probable, if is hot a.bsolutely ceoEa.in that those 
pssa.ges in the Acts h which the writer speaks in the first 
person are by the Sa.lne hand a.s the body of the narra.tive. 
If St. Luke had anywhere directly introduced himself--if 
he hud said plainly tha.t he, the writer who was addressing 
Theophilus, hd personally johmd St. Paul, a.nd in that part 
of his story was rel,nting wlmt he hal seen a.nd hea.rd, fhere 
would be no room for uncertainty. But, so fa, r as we ]now, 
there is no other insta.nce in literature of a change of person 
introduced abruptly without exl)lalm.tion. The whole book 
is less a COlmected history thon a series of episodes and 
fragments of the proceedings of the apostles; and if is to 
be noticed thut the accomxt of St. Paul's conversion, as 
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given in ifs place in the first pa.rt of the narrative, differs in 
one material point ff-oto the second aeconnt given later in 
the paloE which was unquestionbly the work of one of St. 
Paul's companions. There is a possibility--it amounts fo 
no more, and the suggestion is t`hrown out for fhe considera- 
tion of those who are betfer able f]mn this writer fo judge 
of it--that in the Gospel and the Acts we have the work of 
a careful editor of the second century. Towards the close 
of tht centtry a prominent aetor in fhe great movement 
which gave their present authority fo the four Gospels vas 
Theol)hilus , Bishop of Antioch; he if was who brought 
them together, incorporated into a single work--it 
optes; and if may be, aller all, fhat in him we lmve fhe 
long-sought person fo whom St. Luke was writing; that 
the Gospel wlfich we now possess was eoml)iled af his desire 
out of other imperfeet Gospels in use in fhe different 
Churches; and that if Ibrmed a part of his seheme to 
supersede them by an account more exhaustive, eoml)lete , 
and satisfactory. 
To this hypothesis indeed there is an answer whieh if valid 
af all is bsolutely fatal. We are told that lthough t`he 
humes of the v;riters of the Gospels my hot be mentioned 
until a eomparatively lute period, yet that the Gosl)els them- 
selves can be shown fo have existed, because they are habit- 
ually quoted in the attthentie writings of the earliest of the 
Fathers. If this be so, the slightness of the historiel fhread 
is of litfle moment, and v:e mty rest safely on the solid 
ground of so conclusive a tct. But is if so .9 That the early 
Fathers qnoted some accotmts of out Lord's lffe is abmdanfly 
clear; but did fhey quote these ? Ve proceed fo examine 
this question--a.gaia tentatively only--we do but put, forward 
eert,a.im eonsiderations on which we ask for fuller information. 
If any one of the 1)rimitive Christian writers was likely fo 
bave been acquainted 'ith the authentic writings of the 
evangelists, that. one was indisl»utably Justin lIaoE3.. Born 
in Palestine in the year 89, Just.h MaoEyr lived to the age of 
seventy-six ; he t-velled over the Ioman world as a mission- 
ary; and intellectually he vas more than on a level with 
most educated Oriental Christians. le was the first dis- 
tinctly controversial writer which the Church produced; 
and the great facts of the Gospel history were obviously as 
,vell-lcno,ra fio him as they are to om'selves. There are no 
lg 
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traces in his wri¢ings of a.n acquaintance with anyhing 
peculiar either fo St. John or St. [ark; but there are 
extr,cts in abund,nce offert identical with and generally 
ne,rly resembling passages in St. )/[atfhew and St.. Luke. 
Thus at first sight it would be diflicult fo doubt that with these 
two Gospels at least he was intimately fumiliar. And yet ha 
ull his cit,tions there is this peculiality, tht Justin 
never spe,ks of either of the evaugelists by naine ; he quotes 
or seems fo quote invariably from somefhing which he 
cflls ' ' 
a7rot.vlt.ozvia"ra "rêv 'AroX¢o, or  ]V[emoirs of the 
Apostles.' If is no usua.1 habit of his to describe his autho- 
rities vaguely: when he quotes the Apoc,l)Tse he names 
St. Jolm; when he refers fo a prophet he specifies Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, or Dauiel. Why, unless there was some par- 
ficflar reason for it, should he use so singular an expression 
whenever he alludes to the sacred history of fhe New Testa- 
ment ? why, if he knew the names of the evangelists, did he 
never mention them even by accident ? Nor is this the only 
singularity in Justin h[trtyr's quofations. There are those 
slight differences between them and the text of the Gospels 
which appear befween the Gospels themselves. Vhen we 
compare an extract in Jusfin with the parallel passage in 
St. Matfllew, we find ofen that it differs ri-oto St. M,tthew 
just as St. Ma.tthew differs from St. Luke, or bofh from 
St. Mrl--grea.t verbal similarity--ma.ny paragraphs agree- 
ing word for wordand then other paragraphs where fhere 
is an alteration of expression, tense, order, or arrangement. 
Again, just as in tlm midst of the general resembla.nce 
between the Sylxoptical Gospels, each ewmgelist bas some- 
thing of his own which is not to be found in the others, so in 
fhese ' h[emoirs of the Apostles ' there are çacfs mknown fo 
either of the evangelists. In the accourir extracted by Justin 
from ' the h[emoirs,' of the baptism in the Jordan, fhe words 
heard from heaven are hot as St. Matthew gives them-- 
' Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I ana well pleased '- 
but the words of the psalm, ' Thou art my Son, fhis day 
h,ve I begotten Thee ;' a reading which, singularly enough, 
was to be round in the Gospel of the Ebionites. 
Another curious addition to the saine scene is in fhe words 
«ai 'rrp à,dpt?V , "Iop&T, ' and a tire was kindled in Jordan.' 
Again, Justin h[artyr speaks of out Lord having promised 
' to clothe us with garments ruade ready for us if we keep 
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lais commandmens '--cal atvtov a«tXe[av rpovo¢«at--wha- 
ever flose words may precisely mean. 
These and other peculiariies in Jus£in may be explained 
ff we suppose him fo bave been quoing ri'oto memory. The 
evangelical fext might hot as yet hure acquired its verbal 
sanctity; and as a native of Palesthm he might well lmve 
been acqutfind with other traditious which lay outside the 
written word. m silence as fo mrmes, however, renmins 
unexplained; and a.s the lacis actually stand there is the 
saine kind of proof, and no more, that Justin Ma.aoE-was 
acqua.inted with St. Matflaew and St. Luke as there is 
one of these evangelists nlade extracts from fhe other, or 
bofl from St. )Lrk. So long as one set of commentators 
decline fo recognise the truth of this relation between the 
Gospels, there wfll be others who with as much justice will 
dispute the relrtion of Justin fo them. He too might hure 
used another Gospel, which, though like them, was hot 
identical with them. 
After Justin Eart's death, about the year 1 ï0, appeured 
Tatian's ' Diatessaron,' a work which, as ifs title implies, was 
a harmony of four Gospels, and most likely of the four; 
yet ugain hot exactly us we hure them. Tatian's hurmony, 
like so many others of the early evungelical histories, was 
silent on the miractflous birth, and commenced only with 
he public mhxistration. The text was  other places 
different, so much so that Theodoret accuses Tatian of 
having mutilated the Gospels; but of this Theodoret had 
probably no better means of judging than we hure. The 
' Diatessaron' has been long lost, and the naine is the ofly 
clue fo its composition. 
Of çr more impotence thon either Justin or Ttiun 
are such itings as remain of the immediate successors of 
the upostlesBarnbas, Clement of Rome, Polycaq», and 
Ignatius : it is usserted confidently that h these there 'e 
quotutions ri'oto the Gospels so exact that they camot be 
mistaken. 
We wi exane them one by one. 
In an epistle of Barnabas there is one pussageit is the 
only one of the kind tobe round in himagreeg word for 
word with the Soptical Gospels, ' I came hOt fo call the 
righteous but shmers fo repentance.' If is one of the 
nmny passages in which the Greek of the three evangelists 
2 
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is ex,cfly he sme ; if w,s fo be fonnd also in Justin's ' 
moirs;' nd there cn be no doubt thtBttrnaba.s either 
knew those Gospels or else the common sonrceif common 
source there wsfrom which fle eva.ngelists boa-owed. 
ore than this such a quottion does hot enble us fo sy ; 
tud till some stsçctory explamtion hus been offered of 
fle agreement between the evngelists, the argument cn 
advtmce no further. On the other hand, Barnba.s like 
St. P«ufl lmd other sources from which he drev his knmw- 
ledge of ont Lord's words. He oo scribes words fo 
which re hot recorded by the ewngelists, o Cç« 
OX[t,r xa Oo,r Xaéîy ê. The Hmught is everywhere 
in the Gospels, the woMs nowhere, nor unything like them. 
Both Ignutius a.nd Polycurp a.ppea.r to quote the Gospels, 
yet with them also fhere is fle saine unceainty; while 
Iguutius quotes s gemfine n.n expression which, so far as we 
know, wus peculia.r fo  trunslution of the Gospel of the 
Ebionites--' Handle me und see, for I a.m hot  spirit without 
Clement's quota.tions are still more free, for Clement 
nowhere quotes the text of fhe evangelists exactly us if t 
present stnds; offert he approa.ches if extremely close; t 
rimes the agreement is ruther in mening thon words, a.s 
if he were trunslting from a.nother languge. But aga.in 
Clement more noticeably tha.u either of the other a.postolic 
Fathers cis expressions of our Lord of which the evan- 
gelists kmew nothing. 
For instance-- 
' The Lord saith, "Ifye be with me gathered into my 
bosom, a.nd do hot a.fter my comnm.ndments, I will cast you 
off, a.nd I wiH sy tmto you, Depart from me, I know you hot, 
ye workers of iniquity." ' 
And gin : 
' The Lord sid, "Ye sha.ll be us sheep in the midst of 
wolves." Peter nswered nd sid unto Him, "WiH the 
wolves then teur the sheep ?" Jesus said unto Peter, "The 
sheep need hot feur the wolves fr they (the sheep) be 
del : a.nd fer hot ye those who kill you nd can do nothing 
fo you; btt fear Him who a.fter you be dead hath poer 
over soul nd body fo cst them into heH-fire." ' 
In these words we seem fo ha,ve the lost linl¢ in , t)nssago 
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which appears in a different connection in St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. If may be said, as with Justin IIartyr, that 
Clelnent was quoting from memory in the sense rather than 
in the letter ; tlflmugh even so if is difficflt fo supl)ose that 
he could have invented an interlocution of St. Peter. Yet 
no hypothesis will explain the most strange words which 
follow :-- 
' The Lord being aslçed when His kingdom should corne, 
said, "Vhen two shull be one, and that which is ithout as 
that which is within, and the male with the female neither 
male nor female." ' 
It is needless fo say how remote are such expressions as 
these from uny which bave corne dovn fo us through the 
ewmgelists; but they were no inventions of Clelnent. The 
passage reappeurs lter i Clement of Alexmdria, who found 
if in somethiug which he called the Gospel of the Egyptiuns. 
It will be urged that because Clelnent quoted other autho- 
rities beside the evangelists, if does hot follow that he did 
hot know and quote from them. If the citation of a passage 
vhich appears in ahnost the saine words in another book is 
hot fo be accepted as a proof of an acquaintance with thoEt 
book, we make if impossible, if may be said, fo prove from 
quotations af all the taact of any book's existence. But this 
is hOt the case. If a Father, in relating an event vhich is 
told variously in the Synoptical Gospels, had followed one of 
them minutely in ifs verbal peculiarities, if vould go far fo 
prove that he was acquainted with that one ;. if the saine 
thing was observed in all his quotaions, the proof would 
amount fo demonstration. If he agreed minutely in one 
place with one Gospel, minutely in a second with unother, 
minutely in a third with another, there would be reason fo 
believe tht he ws acquainted with then all ; but when he 
merely relates wh,t they also relate in ltnguage which 
al)proaches theirs and yet differs from it, as they also re- 
semble yet differ from one another, we do hot escape from 
the circle of unceloEainty, a.nd we conclude either that the 
early Ft.hers ruade quotations with a looseness irreconcileable 
with the idea th,t the language of the Gospels possessed any 
verb,l sacredness fo them, or thoEt there were in their rimes 
other narrat.ives of our Lord's lifê standing i the saine 
relation fo the three Gospels as St. 3Iatthew stands o 
St. Mark and St. Luke. 
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Thus the problem returns npon us ; and if might almost 
seem as if the explanation was laid purposely beyond our 
reach. We are driven back npon internal criticism; and we 
have fo ask again what accourir is fo be given of tht element 
common fo the Synoptical Gospels, common ulso fo those 
other Gospels of which we final traces so distinctJthose 
verbal resemblances, too close fo be the effect of accident-- 
those differences which forbid the supposition tht the evan- 
gelists copied one another. So nmny are those common 
passages, that if all which is peculiar to each evangelist by 
himself were dropped, if those words and those actions only 
were retined which either all three or two gt least shure 
together, the figure of our Lord from tIis buptism fo tIis 
ascension would remain with scurcely impah-ed majesty. 
One hypothesis, und so far as we can see one only, wou]d 
make the mystery intelligible, thut immedia.tely ou the close 
of our Lord's lire some original sketch of if wus druwn up 
by the congregation, which grdua.lly grew und guthered 
round it whatever tIis mother, His relations, or tIis disciples 
afterwa-ds individually might contribute. This primgry 
history would thus hot be the work of uny one mind or nmn ; 
it wofld be the joint work of the Church, und thus might 
well be called ' Memoirs of the Apostles ;' und wofld nutu- 
rally be quoted without the name of either one of them 
being specially attached fo if. As Christianity spread over 
the world, and separate Churches were founded by partictlar 
upostles, copies wodd be multiplied, and copies of those 
copies ; und, unchecked by the presence (before the invention 
of printing impossible) of uny authoritutive text, chunges 
would creep in--pussages would be left out which did hot 
suit the peculiar views of this or that sect ; others would be 
udded as this or that upostle recollected something which 
our Lord hucl said that bore on questions raised in the de- 
velopment of the creed. Two greut divisions would form 
themselves between the Jewish und the Gentile Churches; 
there would be u tIebrew Gospel und u Greek Gospel, and 
the tIebrew would be translated into Greek, as Pupis suys 
St. Mtthew's Gospel wus. Eventuully the confusion would 
become intoleruble; und among the conflicting stolies 
the Church would have been culled on fo make ifs forma.1 
choice. 
This fact OEt leust is celoE.ain ri'oto St. Luke's words» that ,t 
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the rime when he was writing many different naln'atives did 
uctually exist. The hypothesis of a common origin for them 
has as yet found little ivour with English theologians; yet 
rather perhaps because if would be inconvenient for certain 
peculiar forms of English thought than because if has not 
probability on its side. That the Synoptical Gospels should 
have been a naturtl growth rather thym the special and 
independent work of three separate writers, would be un- 
favom-able to a divinity which has built itself up upon par- 
ticular texts, and has been more concerned with doctrinal 
polemics than with the broder basements of historic truth. 
Yet the text theory suffers equally from the mode in which 
the first Fathers treated the Gospels, if it were these 
Gospels indeed which they used. They af least could bave 
uttributed no importance fo words and phrases ; while again, 
as we sgid before, a narrtive dating from the cradle of 
Christianity, with the testimony in ifs favour of such broad 
and deep reception, would, however wanthg in some details, 
be an evidence of the truth of the mgin facts of the Gospel 
history very much stronger than that of three books coin- 
posed we know hot when, and the origin of which itis ira- 
possible fo trace, which if is impossible o regard gs inde- 
pendent, and the writers of which in any other view of them 
must be assumed fo have borrowed from each other. 
But the object of this aoEicle is not fo press either this 
or any other theo-y; if is but to ask from those who are 
uble fo give it an answer fo the most serious of questions. 
The truth of fle Gospel history is now more widcly doubted 
in Europe than af any rime since the conversion of Constan- 
fine. Every thinking person who has been brought up a 
Christian and desires fo remain a Christian, yet who knows 
anything of what is passing in the world, is looking fo be 
told on what evidence the lew Testament claires fo be re- 
ceived. The state of opinion proves of itself that the argu- 
ments hitherto offered produce no conviction. Every other 
,Mrculous history is discredited as legend, however exalted 
the authority on which it seems tobe rested. We crave fo 
bave good reason shown us for maintaining still the one great 
exception. I-Iard worked in other professions, and snatching 
with difficulty sufiïcient leisure to learn how complicated is 
the problem, the laity can but turn to those for assistance 
who are set apaoE and mintained as heir theological 
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trustees. We cun but hope und pry tht some one muy be 
fouud fo give us un edition of the Gospels in which the dif- 
ficulties will neither be slurred over with convenient neg'lect 
or noticed with uffected indifference. If ma.y or my hot be 
u road tou bishopric ; if m,y or muy hot win the fvour of 
the religious world ; but if will eaa- ut leust the resl)ectful 
gra.titude of those who cannot trifle with holy things, and 
who believe th,t true religion is the service of truth. 
The 1,st words were scurcely vritten vhen a.n adveloEise- 
ment ppe,red, the impooEance of which cun scarcely be 
over-estilnuted. A commentary is mmunced on the Old 
and New Testa.ments, tobe composed with  view fo whut 
re called the ' misrepresentutions ' of modern criticism. 
is fo be brought out under the direction of the heuds of the 
Church, und is the neurest ,pprouch fo n otficial a.ct in these 
great mutters which they have venhu-ed for two hundred 
yea.rs. Itis hot for us to anticipute the result. The word 
'misrepresenta.tions' is unfortun,te; we shofld h,ve 
gured better for the work if instead of it h,d been writte 
"the sincere perplexities of honest minds.' But the execu- 
tion ma) - be better tha.n the promise. If these perplexities 
ure encountered honourably ,nd successfully, the Church moEy 
recover its suprema.cy over the intellect of the country; if 
otherwise, the ,rchbishop who hus tken the command will 
huve steered the vessel direct Ul»On the rocks. 
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IT wi]l be marrer some dy of curious enquiry to asceloEam 
why, notwithstandiug the high reverence with which the 
English people regard the Bible, they have donc so little in 
compctrison with their continental contemporries towards 
arriviug af a proper udcrstanding of if. The books named 
below  form but a section of a long list which has appeared 
during the last few years in Germany on the Book of Job 
alone ; and t.his book has hOt received any larger shaa'e of 
attention thau the others, either of the Old or the lXTew Tes- 
tmmnt. Vhtever be the nature or the origin of these 
books (and on this point there is much difference of o]?inion 
among the Germaus as amoug ourselves) they are all agreed, 
orthodox and unorthodox, tlmt af least we should endeavour 
fo understand them ; and. that no efforts can be too great, 
eithcr of research or criticism, fo discover theh" history, or 
elucidate their meanhg. 
We shall assent, doubtless, eagerly, perhaps noisily and 
indignantly, fo so obvious  tmfism; but our own efforts in 
the saine direction will hot bear us out. Able men in Eng- 
land eml)loy themselves h nmtters of a more l»ra.ctical cha- 
rcter; and while we refuse fo avail ourselves of what has 
been doue elsewhere, no book, or books, which we produce on 
the interpretation of Scripture acquire more than a partial 
or an ephemeral re[)utation. The most important contribu- 
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Leipzig. 1852. 
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tion fo our lnowledge on hîs subject which bas been ruade 
in these recent years is the translation of ¢he' Library of the 
Fathers,' by which if is about as rational fo suppose that the 
analytical criticism of modern rimes can be SUlverseded, as 
that the place of Herman and Dindorf could be supplied by 
an edition of the old scholiasts. 
If is, indeed, reasonable that as long as we are lversuaded 
that our English theory of the Bible, as a whole, is the right 
one, we should shrink from contact with investigations 
which, however ingenious in themselves, are based on what 
we know fo be a false foundation. But there are some 
learned Germans whose orthodoxy would pass examination 
ai Exeter Hall; and there are nmny subjects, such, for in- 
stance, as the present, on which all their able men are agreed 
in conclusions that cannot rationally give offence fo any one. 
With the Book of Job, ,nalytical criticism bas only served 
fo clear up the unceoEainties which lme hitherto alwa.ys hmg 
about if. If is now considered fo be, beyond ail doubt,  
genuine I-Iebrew original, completed by ifs writer ahnost i 
the form in which if now remains fo us. The questions on 
the authenticity of the Prologue and Epilogue, which once 
were thought impooEant, have given way before a more sound 
conception of the dr«tmatic unity of the entire poem; and 
the volumes before us cont,in merely an enquiry into ifs 
meaning, bringing, ai the saine rime, all the resources of 
modern scholarship and historical and mythological research 
fo bear upon the obscurity of selarate passages. If is the 
most diiticult of all the Hebrew coml)ositions--many words 
occurring in it, and mny thoughts, not fo be fovnd elsewhere 
in the Bible. How diiiicult out translators found it nmy be 
seen by the number of words which they were obliged fo 
insert in italics, and the doubtful renderings which they have 
suggested in the murgin. One instance of ¢his, in passing, 
we will notice in this placeit will be fanfiliar fo every one 
as the passage quoted ai the opening of the English burial 
sewice, and adduced as one of the doctriual proofs of the 
resun-ection of the body :--' I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that He shall stand ai the ltter day upon the 
eaoEh; and thov, gh, ater my skin wo'ms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh I shall see God.' So this passage stands in 
the ordinary version. But the words in italics have nothing 
mswering fo them lu the original--they were all added by 
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the translators  fo fill out their interpretation ; and for in 
mg flesh, they. tell us themselves in the margin tlmt we may 
read (and, in fact, we ought fo read, and must read) ' ot qf,' 
or ' without' mg flesh. If is but fo write out the verses, 
omitting the conjectural additions, and making that one 
small but vital coï'ection, fo see how ri'ail a support is there 
for so large a conclusion : ' I know that my Redeemer livefl, 
nd slmll stand af the latter upon the earth ; and after 
my skin destroy this ; yet without my flesh I 
shall see God.' If there is any doctrine of a resta'rection 
here, if is a resurrection precisely hot of the body, but of the 
spirit. And now let us only add, that the word translated 
Redeemer is the technical expression for the ' avenger of 
blood ; ' and tht the second pa.ragraph ought fo be rendered 
' and one fo corne after me (my next of kin, fo whom the 
avenging my injuries belongs) shall stand upon my dust,' and 
we shall see how much was fo be done towrds the mere 
exegesis of the text. This is an extreme instmce, and no 
one will question the general beauty and majesty of our 
translation ; but there are many mythical and physical allu- 
sions scattered over the poem, which, in the sixteenth 
century, there were positively no means of understanding ; 
and perhaps, too, there were mental tendencies in the trans- 
lators themselves which prevented them from adequately 
apprehending even the dft and spirit of the composition. 
The form of the story was too stringent fo allow such ten- 
dencies any latitude; but they appear, ri'oto rime to rime, 
suIIiciently fo produce serious confusion. With these recent 
assistances, therefore, we propose fo say something of the 
nature of this extraordinary booka book of which if is fo 
say little fo call if unequalled of its kind, and which will one 
day, perhaps, when if is allowed fo stand on ifs own merits, 
be seen towering up alone, fa.r away above all the poetry of 
the world. How if fotmd ifs way into the canon, smiting as 
if does through and through the most deeply-seated Jewish 
prejudices, is the chier diIIiculty about if now; fo be ex- 
pla.ined ofly by a traditional acceptance among the sacred 
books, dating back from the old rimes of the national great- 
ness, when Ihe minds of the people were hewn in a larger 
type than was fo be fotmd among the Pharisees of the great 

. Or rather by St. Jerome, whom out translators bave followed. 
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synagogue. But ifs authorship, ifs date, and ifs history, 
are alike a mystery fo us ; if existed af the rime when the 
canon was composed; and this is all tht we know beyond 
what we can gtther out of the languge and contents of 
the poem itselL 
Before going further, however, we must make room for 
a few renmrks of a very generl kind. Let if have been 
wa-itten when if would, if marks a period in which the re- 
ligions convictions of thinking men were passing through a 
vast crisis ; and we shall hot underst,nd if without huving 
before us clearly something of the conditions which periods 
of such a ldnd a.lways and necessarily exhibit. 
The history of religious speculution appears in extreme 
outline fo hve been of the following chtravter. We may 
conceive m,nkind to bave been origin,lly launched into the 
universe with no knowledge either of themselves or of the 
scene in which they were pluced ; with no actual kaaowledge, 
but distinguished ri'oto the rest of the cretion by a. foeulty 
of gaining knowledge; and first maconsciously, and after- 
wards consciously and lnboriously, to hve commenced that 
long- series of expeience and observation which has accu- 
mulated in thonsands of years fo wh,t we now see around 
us. Limited on all sides by conditions which they must 
have felt fo be none of their own imposing, and finding 
everywhere forces working, over which they had no control, 
the fear which they would naturally entertain of these in- 
visible and mighty agents assumed, nnder t.he direction of 
an idea which we may 1)erlmps call inborn and inherent in 
human nature, a more ;enerous charncter of reverence and 
a.we. The luws of t.he onter world, as they discovered them, 
they regarded as the decrees, or as he immediate energies 
of personal beings ; and as knowledge grew up mnong them, 
they looked upon if, hot as knowledge of nature, but of God, 
or the gods. All early p,gnism appears, on creful exami- 
nation, to have arisen out of a consecration of the first an- 
aliments of physicl or speculative science. The twelve 
labours of Hercules are t.he lbours of the sun, of which 
I-Iercules is an old nme, through he twelve signs. Chronos, 
or ri,me, being measured by the al)parent motion of he 
heavens, is figured as their child ; Time, the universal parent, 
devours ifs owa offspring, yet is again itself, in the high 
ïaith of a human soul conscious of ifs power and ifs endur- 
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ance, supposed fo be baffied and dethroned by Zeus, or lffe; 
and so on through all the elaborate theogonies of Greece and 
Egypt. They are no more than rea.1 insight into rem phe- 
nomena, allegorised as rime went on, ektborated by tancy, or 
idealised by imagination, but never losing their original 
character. 
Thus paganism, in ifs very nature, was expansive, self- 
developing, and, as Nf. tIume observed, to]erant; a new god 
was welcomed fo the Pantheon as a new scientific discovery 
is -elcomed by the Ro3-al Society; and the various nations 
round no diflàculty in interchanging their divinities--a new 
god either representing a new power not hitherto discovered, 
or one with which they were alread3- ,uniliar under a new 
nmne. Vith such a power of a&tptation and enlargement» 
if there had been nothing more in if tlmn this, such a 
system might bave gone on accommodating itself fo the 
change of times, and keeping pace with the growth of 
human character. Ah'eady in ifs lltter forms, as the unit 3- 
of natnre was more clem-ly observed, mad the identity of 
natroee throughout the known world, the separate powers 
-ere subordinating themselves fo a single supreme khag; 
a:d, as the poets had originally personified the elemental 
forces, the thinkers were reversing" the e,qrlier process, and 
discovering the law under the person. Happily or unhappil}-, 
however, what they could do for themselves they cmfld hot 
do for the multitnde. Phcebus and Aphrodite had been ruade 
too hunmn fo be allegorised. Humanised, and yet, we lnay 
say, only half-humanised, retMnialg their purel)" physical 
nature, and without any proper moral attribute af all, these 
gods and goddesses remMned fo the many examples of sen- 
suality ruade beautiful; raid, as soon as rig-ht and wrong 
came to bave a meaning, if was impossible fo worship any 
more these idealised despisers of if. The human caprices 
and passions which served af first to deepen the illusion, 
justly revenged themselves; paganism became a lie, and 
perished. 
In the meantime, the Jews (and perhaps some other 
nations, but the Jews chiefly and principull}-) had been 
moving forward along a road wholly different. Breaking 
early away ri'oto the gods of nature, they advanced along the 
line of their moral consciousness ; raid leaving the nations fo 
study physics, philosophy, and art, they confined themselves 
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fO 11111 ,nd o hmnn life. Their theology gTew up round 
the knowledge of good ,nd evil, and God, with them, was 
the supreme Lord of the world, who stood towards man in 
the relation of , ruler ,nd , judge. I-Iolding such a fith, 
fo them the toleration of pag,nism wa.s an impossibility; 
the laws of nture might be m,ny, but the ltw of conduct 
was one; there ws one lttw and one king; and the condi- 
tions under which he governed the world, as elubodied in he 
Deca,loae or other similr code, were looked upon a.s il'on 
,nd inflexible certfinties, unalterable revelafions of the will 
of ,n unalterable Being. So fur there w,s little in common 
between this process a.nd the other; but if wa.s identical 
wih it in this one import,nt fe,ture, that moral knowledge, 
like physical, admitted of degrees ; nd tlie successive stoeps 
of if were çnly purch,sable by experience. The dispens,tion 
of the law, in the language of modela theology, was uot the 
dispensation of grttce, and the nature of good and evfl dis- 
closed itself slowly ,s men were able to comprehend it. 
Thus, no system of law or ,rticles of belief were or could be 
complete and exh,nustive for ,11 rime. Experience ,ccumu- 
lttes ; new ficts are observed, new forces disply themselves, 
,nd ,11 such forlnuloe must necessal-ily be from period fo 
period broken up ,nd moulded ,fresh. And yet the steps 
a]rea.dy gained are a treasure so sacred, so liable are they ,t 
11 rimes o be ,tt,cked by those lower and b,ser elements 
in our n,ture which if is their business fo hold in check, that 
the better part of mnkind have t all times practically 
reg,rded their creed us a s,cred total fo which nothing m,y 
be added, ,nd from which nothing nmy be ttken uway; the 
suggestion of , new ide, is resented us an encroachment, 
punished as ,n insidious piece of treason, and resisted by the 
combined forces of all common practical understandings, 
which know too well the value of what they bave, to risk the 
venture upon untried change. Periods of religious transi- 
tion, therefore, when the advance bas been a real one, alwuys 
have been violent, ,nd probably will always continue to be so. 
They fo whom the precious gift of fresh light bas been given 
are called upon to exhibit their credentials as teachers in 
suffering for if. They, and those who oppose them, bave alike 
a sacred cause; and the fearful spectacle arises of earnest, 
vehement men contending ,gainst each other us for theh- 
own souls, in fiery struggle. Persecutions corne, and mar- 
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tyrdoms, and religions wars; and, af last, the old taith, like 
the phcenix, expires upon ifs altar, and the new rises out of 
the ashes. 
Such, in briefest outline, has been the history of reli- 
gion, s, natural and moral; the first, indeed, being in no 
proper sense a religion af all, as we understand religion; and 
only assuming t.he character of it in the minds of great men 
whose moral sense had raised them beyond their rime and 
country, and who, feeling the necessity of a real creed, vith 
an effort and with indifferent success, endeavoured fo express, 
under the systems which they round, emotions which hd 
no proper place in them. 
Of the tralsition periods whieh ve have described as 
taking place under the religion which we ca.Il moral, the 
first known fo us is marked at ifs opening by t.he appea«'ance 
of the Book of Job, the first tierce collision of the new t,rct 
with the formtda vhich will hot stretch fo coter it. 
The earliest phenomenon likely fo be observed connected 
with the moral government of the world is the general one, 
that on the whole, as things are constituted, good men 
prosper and are htrppy, bad men fail and at-e miserable. 
The cause of such a condition is no mystery, and lies very 
near the su,rce. As soon as men conlbine in society, they 
are forced fo obey certa.in la.ws under which alone society 
is possible, and these laws, even in their rudest tortu, ap- 
proach the l«rws of conscience. To a ceoEain extent, every one 
is obliged go sacrifice his private inclinations ; and those who 
refuse to do so are punished, or are crushed. If society were 
perfect, the imperfect tendency would carry itself out till the 
two sers of laws were identical ; but perfection so ftra" has been 
only in Utopia, and, as far as we can judge by experience 
hitherto, they bave approximated most nearly in the simplest 
and most rudimentary forms of lire. Under the systems 
vhich we call patria-chal, the modern distinction between 
sins and crimes had no existence. Ail gross sins were offences 
aginst society, as it then was constituted, and, whereve- it 
was possible, were punished as being so ; chicanery and those 
subtle advantages whieh the acute and unscrupulous can take 
over the simple, without open breach of enacted statures, 
became only possible under the complications of more art.i- 
ficial polities; and the oppression or injury of man by man 
was open, violent., obvions, and thercfol'e easily understood. 
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Doubtless, therefore, in such  st.,nt.e of things it. would, on 
the whole, be true fo experience that, judging merely by out- 
ward prosperity or fle reverse, good and bad men would be 
rewa.rded ,nnd punished as such in this actual world ; so far, 
thut is, ,ns the administration of such rewards and punish- 
ments was left in the power of mankind. But. theology 
could hot content itself with general tendencies. Theological 
propositions then, as much as now, were held fo be absolute, 
universel, admitting of no exceptions, and explaining every 
phenomenon. Superficial generdistions were construed 
into immutable decrees; the God of this world w,ns just and 
righteous, a.nd temporal prosperity or wretchedness were 
dealt out by Him immediately by His own will fo His subjects 
tccording fo their behaviour. Thus the saine disposition 
towarc]s completeness which was the ruin of pagmism, here, 
too, was round genertting the saine evils; the half truth 
rounding itself out. with falsehoods. ot only the conse- 
quences of ill actions which followed through themselves, but 
the accidents, as we ctll them, of nature--ea.rthqnakes, 
storms, and pestilences--were the ministers of God's justice, 
and struck sinners only with discrimiaating accuracy. That 
the sun should shine alike on the evil and the good was a 
creed too high for the earIy divines, or th,nt the victims of a 
fllen tower were no greater offenders tlmn their neighbom's. 
The conceptions of such men could hot pass beyond .he ont- 
ward temporal conseqnence ; and if God's hand ws hOt there 
it. was nowhere. Ve might hure expected that such a 
theory of flfings could hot long resist the-8ccumulted con- 
t.r,lictions of experience; bnt the saine experience shows 
also what a marvellons power is in us of thrusting aside 
phenomena which interfere with our cherished convictions; 
and when such convictions are consecrated int.o a creed 
which if is a sacred duty to believe, experience is bnt lil,-e 
water dropping upon a rock, which wears if away, indeed, af 
ltst, bnt. only in thonsands of ye8rs. This theory was and 
is the central idea of the Jewish polity, the obstinate tough- 
ness of which bas been the perplexffy of Gentiles and 
Christians from t.he first dawn of it.s existence; it. lingers 
a.mong ou-selves in our Lit.urgy a.nd in the populo.r belief; 
and in spit.e of the emphatic censure of Him after whose 
naine we call ourselves, is still the instant interpret.er for us 
of an3 unusunl cMamity, a petato blight, a famine, or un 
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epidemic: such vitality is there in  moral iLh. though 
now, af any rate, contradicted by fle experience of all man- 
kind, and af issue even with Christianity iOsel£ 
AL whaL period in the world's history misgivings about iL 
began to show Lhemselves it is now impossible fo sa.v ; if was 
ut the close, probbly, of the p.trirchal period, when men 
who really thogld must hve fi)und the ground palpably 
shaking under them. Indications of such misgivings are fo 
be found in the Psalms, those especially passing under the 
naine of Asaph ; and all through Ecclesiastes there breathes 
a spirit of deepest and saddest scepticism. But Asaph thrusts 
his doubts aside, ,nd forces himself back into his old posi- 
tion; a.nd the scepticism of Ecclesiastes is confessedly tha 
of a man who had gone w,ndering nft.er enjoynlent ; search- 
ing ft.er plea.surespleasures of sense and pleaslres of intel- 
lect-and who, at lnst, bers reluctant testimony that, by such 
methods, no pleasures c,n be found which will endure; thL 
he hgd squandered the power which might have beeu used 
for better things, and had only strength remaining fo tell bis 
own sad tale as  waning fo mankind. There is nothing in 
Ecclesiastes like the misgivings of a noble nture. The 
writer's own personal ha.l»piness h,ad been n.ll ibr which 
he hud cared; he had failed, as all men gifted as he was 
gifted are sm'e fo fafl, a.nd the liR'hts of heaven were extin- 
guished by the disappointment with which his own spirit lmd 
been clouded. 
Utterly different from these, both in character and in the 
lesson which if teaches, is the Book of Job. Of unklloWa 
date, as we said, and unknown authorship, the langua.ge 
impregnated wiLl stroEnge idions and st.range allusions, m«- 
Jewish in form, and in fiercest hostflity with Judaism, if 
hovers like a meteor over the oM ttebrew literature, in if, 
but hot of it, compelling the acknowledgmenL of itseff by 
it.s own i_ternal majesty, yet exerting no influence over the 
minds of the people, never alluded fo, and scarcely ever 
quoted, till aL 1,st the light which if had heralded rose up 
full over the world in Christianity. 
The conjectures which bave been formed upon the dtte of 
this book are so vurious, that they show of themselves on 
how slight a foundation the best of them must rest. The 
langua.ge is no guide, for ,a.lthough unquestionbly of Hebrew 
origin, the 1)oem bears no an,log-y fo any of the other books 
O 
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in the Bible; vhile of ifs external history nothing is lTmwn 
af a.ll, except that if was received into tlle canon t the rime 
of the great synagogue. Ewald decides, vith some con- 
iidence, that if belongs fo the great prophetic period, and 
hat the writer vas a contemporary of Jeremiah. Ewald 
is a high uthority in these matters, and this opinion is the 
one which wê believe is now commouly received among" 
biblical schola.rs. In the absence of pro&, however (and the 
reasons wMch he briugs forward are relly no more than 
conjectures), these opposite considerations mty be of moment. 
It is only natural that af first thought we should ascribe the 
grandest poem in a literature fo the rime af which the poetry 
of the nation fo which if belongs wts generally af ifs best ; 
but, on retlection, the rime when the poetry of prophecy is 
the richest, is hot likely fo be favourable fo compositions of 
another kind. The prophets wrote in an era of decrepitude, 
dissolution, sin, and shame, when the glory of ]srael was 
fit]ling rotuld them into ruin, and their mission, glowing as 
they were wit.h the ancient spirit, was fo rebuke, fo waa, fo 
threaten, and fo promise. Fhding themselves too late fo 
save, and only, like Cassandra, despised and disregarded, 
their voices fise up singing the swan song of a dying 
people, now falling away in the wild wailhg of despondency 
over the shameful and desperate present, now swelling in 
t.riumphant hope that God will hot leave them for ever, and 
in His own rime vill tke His chosen fo Himself again. But 
such a period is an ill occasion for searching into the broad 
problems of human desthy ; the present is ail-important and 
all-absorbing; and such  book as that of Job could bave 
arisen only out of an isolation of mhd, and lift, ad hterest, 
which we cannot conceive of as l»ossible tuder such condi- 
tions. 
The more if is studied, the more the conclusion forces 
itself upon us t.hat, let the writer bave lived when he would, 
in his struggle with the central falsehood of his own people's 
creed, he must bave divorced himself fi'om them outwgrdly 
as well as iwardly; flat he travelled away into the world, 
and lived long, perhaps all his nmtured lift, h exile. Every- 
thing about the book speaks of a person who had broken 
free from the narrow littleness of ' the peculiar people.' The 
language, as we said, is full of sh'ange words. The hero of 
the poem is of strange land and parentage--u Gentile cer- 
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tinly, nota Jew. The lire, the mnners, the customs are of 
all wrieties and plces--Egypt, with ifs river and its pyrmids, 
is flmre; the description of mining points to Phoenici ; the 
settled life in cities, the nonmd Arabs, the wndering cra- 
vns, the het of the tropics, nd the ice of the north, 11 
re foreign fo Cancan, speaking of foreign things nd tbreign 
people. No mention, or hint of mention, is there throughou 
the poem of Jewish traditions or Jewish certinties. We 
look to find the three fl'iends vindicte themselves, as they 
so well might hve done, by appeals to the toEile annals of 
Isrel, to t.he Flood, to the cities of the plain, to the plgues 
of Egypt, or the thunders of Sinai. But of all this there is 
hot  voM ; fley are pssed by as if they lmd no existence ; 
and instead of them» when witnesses are required for the power 
of God, we have strange un-Hebrew stories of the esteru 
astronomic m.hology, the old wars of the giants, the ira- 
prisoned Orion, fle wounded dmgon,' the sweet influences 
of the seveu stars,' and the ittering fragments of the sea- 
shake Ratmb  h'ailing cross the northern sky. Again, God 
is hot the God of Isrel, but the ther of nmnkind ; we hear 
noflfing of a chosen people, notMng of a special revelution, 
nothing of peculiar privileges ; and in the comoE of heaven 
t.here is  Stan, hot the prince of this world and the enemy 
of God, but the angel of judgmeat, the accusing spirit whose 
mission ws fo walk fo nd fro over the eaoEh, nd crry up 
to heaven an ccount of the shs of mnkind. We cnnot 
believe tht thoughts of this kind urose out of Jerusalem in 
the dys of Josiah. In this book, if a.nywhere, we bave the 
record of some à»)p oXdrpoo who, le the old hero of 
Ithc, 

but the scenes, the names, and the incidents, are all contrived 
as if to baitle curiosity--s if, in the very folan of the poem, 
to teach us that it is no story of u single thing which hp- 
pened once, but tht it belongs to hmmmity itseli; and is the 
drm of the trial of man, with Almighty God and the angels 
s the spectators of if. 
lqo reader can have ttiled fo hve been struck with the 

 Sec Ewald on Job ix. 13, and xxvi. 14. 
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simplicity of the opening. Still, cahn, and lllOSt majestic, if 
tells us everyhing which is necessary fo be known in the 
fewest possible words. The history of Job was probably a 
tradition in the Ea,st; his nnlne, like that of Priam in 
Greece, the symbol of fifllen greatness, and his misfortunes 
the probleln of philosophers. In keeping with the current 
belief, he is described as a model of excellence, the most 
perfect and upright man upon the earth, ' and the saine was 
the oreatest man lu all the east.' So tar, greatness and 
goodness had gone hand in hand together, as the popular 
Cheory required. The details of bis charcter are brought 
out in the progress of the poem. He was ' the father of the 
oppressed, and of those who hd none fo help them.' When 
he sat as a judge ia the nmrket-places, 'righteousness 
clothed him' there, and ' his justice was a robe and a 
diadem.' He ' broke Che jaws oï Che wicked, and plucked 
the spoil out of his teeth ;' and, humble in the midst of his 
power, he ' did hot despise the cause of his manseawant, 
or his maidservant, when they conCended with him,' lowing 
(and amidst those old people where the multitude of maukind 
were regarded as the born slaves of the powerful, to be carved 
into eunuchs or polluCed into concubines af theh" master's 
pleasure, if was no easy marrer fo know it)knowhg that 
' He who had ma]e him had made them,' a.nd one ' had 
fashioned them both in Che womb.' Above ail, he was the 
friend of the poor; ' the blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon him,' and he ' ruade the widow's heart fo 
shg for joy.' 
Setting these characteristics of his dailv life by the side of 
his unaffected piety, as if is described iax the first chapter, 
we bave a pictm-e of the best man who could then be con- 
ceived; not a hard ascetic, living in haughty or cowardly 
isolation, but a warm finre of flesh and blood, a ma.n full of 
ull human loveliness, and fo whom, that no room might be 
left for any possible Calvinistic alsehood, God Hilnsel" bears 
the emphutic testimony, tlmt ' Chere was none like him upon 
the earth, a perct and upright man, who feared God and 
eschewed evil.' Ii"such a person as this, therefore, could be 
ruade misemble, necessarily the cm'ent belief of the Jews 
was false fo the root; and tralition fmfished the fact that 
he had been visited by every worst calalnity, ttow was i 
then to be accomted ibr ? Out of  thcusa.nd possible ex- 
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planations, the poet introduces a single one. tIe admits us 
behind the veil which covers the ways of Providence, and 
we hear the accushg angel charging Job with an interested 
piety, and of being obedient because if was his policy. ' Job 
does not serve Goal for nought,' he says; ' strip him of his 
splendour, and see if he will care for God then. tIumble 
him into poveoEy and wretchedness, so only we shall know 
vhat is in his heaoE.' The c;tuse thus introduced is itself a 
rebuke fo the belief which, with ifs ' rewards and punish- 
ments,' immediately bstered selfishness ; and the poem opens 
with a double action, on one side to h:y tlle question whether 
it is possible for nlan to love God disinterestedly--the issue 
of which trial is not foreseen or even foretold, and we vatch 
the progress of if with n anxious and fearfifl interest ; on 
the other side, to bring ouf., in conh'ast fo the truth which 
ve already knov, the cruel falsehood of the populax- faith 
fo shov how, instead of leading men fo nmrcy and affection, 
if hardens their heart, narrows their sympathies, and e- 
hances the fvials of the sufferer, by refinements which even 
Satan had not anticipated. The combination of evils, as blow 
falls on blow, suddenly, swiftly, and terribly, bas all the 
appeamnce of a purposed visittion (as indeed if vas); if 
ever outward hcidents nlig'ht wifl justice be interpreted as 
the immediate action of Providence, those which fell on Job 
might be so interpreted. The vorld turns disdainfully from 
the fallen in the world's way; but far worse than fhis, his 
chosen friends, wise, good, pious men, as visdom and piety 
vere then, without one glhnpse of the true cause of his 
sufferings, see in them a judgment upon his secret sins. 
tIe becomes to them an illustrrttion, and even (such are the 
paralogisms of men of this description) a proof of their 
theory that ' the prosperity of the wicked is but for a while ; ' 
and instead of the comfort and help which they might have 
brought him, and which in the end they were ruade fo bring 
him, he is to them no more than a text for the enunciation 
of solemn falsehood. And even worse again, the sufferer him- 
self had been educated in the same creed; he, too, had been 
taught fo see the hand of God in the outward dispensation; 
and feeling from the bottom of his heart, tllat he, in his own 
case, was a sure contradiction of what he had learnt fo 
believe, he himselffinds his very faith in God shaken from its 
foundation. The worst evils which Sa,tan had devised were 
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distanced far by those which had been created by human 
folly. 
The creed in which Job had believed was tried and round 
wanting, and, as it ever will be when the çacts of expelience 
corne in contact with the inadequate formula, the true is 
fomd so ningled with the fa.lse, tht they can hardly be 
disentangled, and are in danger of being swept awy together. 
A stadied respect is showaa, however, to o¢hodoxy, even 
while it is alTaigned for judgment. It nmy be doubtful 
whether the writer purposely intended if. He probably 
cared only fo tell the real truth ; fo say for the old theory 
the best which coald be said, and fo produce as ifs defenders 
the best and wisest men whom in his experience he had 
known fo believe and defend if. At anv rate, he represents 
the three friends, hot as a weaker person would h,nve repre- 
sented them, as foolish, obstinate bigots, but as wise, humane, 
n.nd almost great men, who, at the outset, at least, are 
a.nimated only by the kindest feelings, and speak what they 
have fo say with the most earnest conviction that it is true. 
Job is vehement, desperate, reckless. His langnage is the 
wfld, natural outpouring of stfftering. The fi-iends, trte to 
the eternal nature of nmn, are grave, solenm, and indignant, 
preaching their htflf trnth, and mistaken only in supposing 
that if is the whole: speaking, as all snch persons would 
speak and still do speak, in defending what they consider 
sacred truth against the assnlts of folly and scepticism. 
ttow beautififl is their first introduction :-- 
"Now when Job's three friends heard of all this evil which 
was corne upon himç they came every one ri'oto his owa 
place; Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite, and 
Zophar the Naamthite : for they had nmde an ppointment 
together fo come to mourn with him nd fo comfort him. 
And when they lifted up their eyes afar off, and lew him 
not, they lifted np their voice and wept, and they rent every 
one his mantle, and sprinkled dnst upon their heads towards 
heaven. So they sat down with him upon the gronnd seven 
days and seven nights, and none spake a word unto him, for 
they saw that his grief was very great.' 
Vhat a picture is there ! Vhat majestic tenderness ! His 
wife had scoffed at his fith, bidding hin 'leave God and die.' 
' ttis acqnaintance had turned ri'oto him.' tte ' had called his 
servant, and he had given him no answer.' Even the children, 
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in their unconscions cruelty, had gathered round and mocked 
him as he lay among the ashes. But ' his friends sprinkle dust 
towards heaven, and sit silentlyby him, and weep for him seven 
days and seven nights upon the ground.' Th,nt is, they were 
hae-hearted, trulyloving, devout, religious men; and yet they, 
with theh-religion, were fo become the instruments of the 
most poignant sufferings, the sharpest temptations, which 
he had fo endm-e. So it was, and is, and will beof such 
m,nterials is this huln,n lire of ours composed. 
And lmW, remelnbering the double action of the drama-- 
the actual trial of Job, the resflt of which is uncertain ; and 
the delusion of these men, which is, at the outset, certain 
let us go rapidly through the dialogue. Satan's share in the 
temptation had already been overcome. Lying sick in the 
loathsolne diseuse which had been sent Ul)On him, his wife, 
in Satan's own words, had temptéd Job fo say, ' Farewell 
to God,'--think no more of God or g'oodness, since this was 
all which came of if ; and Job had told her that she spoke as 
one of the foolish wolnen. He ' had received good at the 
hand of the Lord, and should he not receive evil ?' 
now, when real love and real affection appear, his heaoE melts 
in him ; he loses his forced self-composure, and bursts blto a 
passionate regret that he had ever been born. In the agony 
of his sufferings, hope of better things had died awav. He 
does not complain of injustice ; as yet, and before his fiàends 
have stung and wounded him, he makes no questioning of 
Providence,--but why was life given to him at all, if only for 
this ? Sick in lnind, and sick in body, but one wish renmins 
to him, that death will corne quickly and end all. If is a cry 
from the very depths of a single and simple heart. But for 
such siml)licity and singleness his friends could not give him 
credit ; possessed beforehand with their idea, they see in his 
misery only a fatal witness against him; such calalnities 
conld not have befallen a nan, the justice of God would hot 
lmve permitted if, unless they had been deserved. Job had 
sinned and he had suffered, and this wild passion was but 
impenitence and rebellion. 
]3eing as certain that they were right in this opilfion 
as they were that God Himself existed, that they should 
speak what they felt was only natural and necessary; and 
their lang'nage af the outset is all which would be dictated 
by the tenderest syml)athy. Eliphaz opens, the oldest and 
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most importnt of the three, in  soft, subdued, suggestive 
strin, contriving in every wy fo spare the feelings of 
the sufferer, fo the extreme fo which his love will allow 
him. Ail is general, impersonal, indirect,--the rule of the 
world, the order of Providence. He does hot ccuse Job, 
but he describes his clamities, and leaves him to gather for 
/cimself the occasion which hd produced them; and then 
psses off, as if ftrther fo soften the blow, fo the mysterious 
vision in which the infirmity of mortel nture hd been 
reveled fo him, the universel weakness which involved both 
the certdlty tht Job had shared in if, and the excuse tbr him, 
if he would coniss and humble himself: the blessed virtue 
of repentmce follows, nd the promise tht all shall be well. 
This is the note on which each of the friends strikes suc- 
cessively, in lle first of the fln'ee divisions into which the 
dialogue divides itself, but ech with increasing perempto- 
riness nd confidence, as Job, so tr from accepting their 
inteq)ret,ntion of wh,ni had beçallen him, hurls if from him in 
nger and disdain. Let us observe (and the Clvinists shotdd 
consider this), he will hear s little of the charges against 
mnkind as of chu-ges gainst himself, tte will not listen 
fo the ' corruption of hunmnity,' bec,use in the consciousness 
of his own innocency, he knows tht if is hOt corrupt: he 
knows tht he is himself just and good, and we know if, the 
Divine sentence upon him htving been alreadypssed. He will 
r.ot acknowledge his sn, for he knows hot of what fo repent. 
]f he could htve reflected cahnly, he might have foreseen 
wht they would say. He knew a.ll tht as well as they : if 
was the old story which he had learnt, and cotfld repent, if 
-ecessaa-y, as well as anyone : and if if hd been no more than 
 p]ailosol)hicl discussion, touching himself no more nearly 
than if touched his fi'iends, he might have llowed tbr the 
tenacity of opinion in such mtters, and listened fo if nd 
replied fo if vith eqmmimity. But, as the proverb says, ' If 
is ill tdking between  full man nd  çsting : ' nd in Job 
such equnimity would have been but Stoicism, or the ffec- 
aiou of if, nd unreal s the others' theories. Possessed 
vith the certinty that he had hot deserved what had 
beffllen him, harassed with doubt, nd worn out with pin and 
tmkindness, he hd assumed (nd how natura.1 t.hat he 
should ssume if) tht those who loved him should hot 
hve been hsty to believe evil of him ; he had zloken fo 
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them as he re»lly felt, al:(] he thought that he might have 
looked o them for something warmer and more syluphising 
than such dre»ry eloquence. So when the revelation cones 
upon hiln of what w»s passing in theln, he agtribues ig (and 
now he is unjus fo theln)   falsehood of heart, and no 
fo a blindness of undersnding. Their serinons, so kindly 
intended, roll pasg him as a dismal mockery. They hd been 
shocked (a.nd how h-ue agin is this fo impure) ag his pas- 
sionate cry for death. ' Do ye reprove wordsP' he says, 
' md the speeches of one ghrt is desperrte, which are as 
wind ' It was but l)oor fi'iendship and lmrrow wisdoln. e 
had looked o them fbr pigy, for comfo% and love. He had 
longed for it us ghe prrched carrva.ns in the dese fbr the 
war-srelnS, and ' his breflren had dealg deceifully vitl 
hiln.' The brooks, in gle cool vinter, roll  a full turbid 
torrent ; ' whaL thne if waxes v[[.1,111 they vanish, vhen iL is 
hot they are consumed out of the place ; the c;u'a.vans of 
Tema looked for them, the compmies of Sheba waited for 
t.heln ; they were confounded because t.hey had hoped ; they 
came thither, md there was lloI,hing.' If tbr once these 
poor men could bave tl-usd their heas, if for once they 
could have believed that there might be 'more things in 
heaven and eaNh' than were dreamt of in their philosophy 
ut this is the one thing which they coNd hot do, which 
the theologian proper never bas done or wfll do. And thus 
whatever of callnness or endurance Job a.lone, on his ash- 
heap, might bave conquered for hilnself, is all scattered 
uway ; and as the strong sts of passion sweep t.o and fro 
across his beau% he pots hilnself out  wild fitfifl music, so 
beauttfl because so true, hot answerhg theln or their 
speeches, but now flinghlg t.hem from him h scorie, now 
appealhg  their mercy, or tm'ning hdigantly t.o Goal; 
now pra.yhg for death ; now  perplexity doubting whether, 
in Solne mystic way which he cannot ullderstulld, he lmty hot, 
perha.ps, ufter ail, really hure shmed, and prayhg  be sho 
his fimlt; and then staggering fmoEher in the darkmess, 
and breakhg out hxto upbraidgs of the Power which has 
become so &'ea(gul an enigmt» fo him. ' Thou ellqukest aer 
my hiquity, thou searchest after my sh, and thou knowest 
t.hat I ara not wicked. y didst thou b@g me forth out 
of the wombP Oh, t.hat I ha.d given up the ghost, and no 
eye had seen me. Cease, let me alone. It is but  little 
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while thut I have to lire. Let me lone, that I my take 
comfooE a little before I go, whence I shall hot retur to the 
land of drkuess and the shadow of death.' Iu what other 
poem in the world is there pathos deep  this ? %qth 
experience so ster as his, it was hot for Job to be clm, and 
self-possessed, nd delicte in his words. I-Ie speaks hot 
wht he knows, but what he feels; and without fear the 
writer a.llows him to throw out his passion all gelmine s it 
rises, hot overmuch caring how nice ears might be offended, 
but contented fo be true fo the real elnotion of a gemtine 
human heaoE.. So the poem rms on fo the end of the first 
answer to Zophar. 
]3ut now, with admirable fitness, as the contest goes 
fova.rd, the relative position of the speakers begins to 
change. Hitherto. Job only had been pssionate ; and his 
fi-iends telnperate and collected. ow, beconfing shocked 
t his obstinacy, and disppoiated in the result of thei- 
homilies, they str still furt.her from the truth in an endea- 
vour fo strenghen their position, und, as a natural conse- 
quence, visibly grow ang'ry. To them. Job's vehement and 
desperate speeches are danming evidence of the truth of 
theia- Suspicion. Impiety is added fo his first sin, md they 
begin to see in him a rebel against God. At first they had 
been contented to speak generally, and nmch which they 
had urged wa.s part.ia.lly trne; nov they step fola.rd fo a. 
direct application, and formally gnd personglly accuse him- 
self. I-Iere their ground is positively flse ; and with delicate 
ar if is they who are now growing violent, and wounded 
self-love begins to show behind their zeal for God; while 
in cont.rst fo them. as there is less and less truth in what 
they say, Job grows more and more collected. For a rime 
it hgd seemed doubtfid how he woatld endure his trial. The 
light of his faith was burning feebly a«d unsteadily ; a little 
more, gud it seemed as if if night bave utterly gone out. 
But at lgst the storm was lulling ; as the charges are brough 
personally home fo him, the confidence in his own real inno- 
cence rises ag,inst them. I-Ie had before known tht he was 
innocent ; now he feels the strength which lies in imocence, 
as if God were beginning fo reveal I-Iimself within him, to 
prepare the way for the after outwurd mgnifestation of 
I-Iimself. 
The fl'iends, gs before, repeat one another with but little 
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difference; the sameness being of course intentional, as 
showing that they were hot speaking for themselves, but us 
representatives of a prevailing opinion. Eliphaz, again, gives 
the note which the others follow. Hear this Calvinist of the 
old world : ' Thy owal mout.h condemneth thee, and thine own 
lips testify agaillst thee. lYhut is man that he should be 
clea.n, and he that is boru of a womaxx that he should be 
righteous9 Behold, he putteth no trust in his saints ; yea, 
the heavens are hot clean ial his sight; how much more 
abominable and filthy is man, which drinketh iniquity like 
water.' Strmge, that after all these thousands of years 
we should still persist in this degrading confession, as a 
thing vhich it is impious fo deny and impious to attempt 
to render otherwise, wheu Scripture itself, iu lauguage so em- 
phatic, declares that it is a lie. Job is innocent, perfect, 
righteous. God Himself bears -itness fo if. It is Job.who 
is found at last to have spoken truth, and the friends fo 
have sinned in denying it. And he holds fast by his inno- 
cency, and with  generous confidence thrusts away the 
misgivings which had begun to cling fo him. Among his 
compla.inings he had exclaimed, that God was remembering 
upon him the sins of his youth--not denying them ; know- 
ing well tllat he, like others, lmd gone astrty before he had 
learnt to control himself, but feeliug that at least in an earthly 
father it is unjust fo visit the ta.flts of clfildhood on the 
matured man; feeling that he had long, long shaken them 
off from him, and they did hot even impair the probity of 
his after-life. But now these doubts, too, pass away in the 
brave certainty t.hat God is not less just than man. As the 
denouncings grow louder and darker, he appeals from his 
narrow judges to the Supreme Tribunal--calls on Goal fo 
hear him and to i'y his cause--and then, in the strength of 
this appeal the mist rises from before his eyes. His sickness 
is mortal : he has no hope in life, and death is near ; but the 
intense feeliug that justice must and will be done, holds fo 
him closer and closer. God may appear on eaoEh for him; 
or if that be too bold a hope, and death finds him as he is 
--what is death then? God will clear his memory in the 
place where he lived; his injuries will be righted over his 
grave; while for himself, like a sudden gleam of sunlight 
between clouds, a clear, bright hope beams up, that he too, 
then, in another life, if hot in this, when his skin is wasted 
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off his bones, and the worms bave doue thei" work on the 
prison of his spirit, he too, af last, nay then see God; may 
see Him, und huve his pleudings heaxd. 
Vith such u hope, or even the shadow of one, he turns 
back fo the world aga.in fo look af if. Facts against which 
he had before closed his eyes he .allows and colffronts, and he 
sees tht his own little experience is but the reflection of  
law. You tel] me, he seems fo sa.y, that the good are rewarded, 
and tht the wicked re punished ; tht God is just, a.nd that 
this is alwys so. Perhaps if is, or will be, but hot in the 
way which you ilugine. You huve known me, you bave 
known what my lire has been ; you see wht I am, und if is 
no difficflty fo you. You prefer believing tlmt I, whom you 
cul] your ii-iend, ara a deceiver or a pretender, fo admitt.ing 
the possibility of the ftlsehood of your hypothesis. You will 
not listen fo my asstu-uce, and you are ungry with me because 
I will hot lie against my own soul, and acknowledge sins 
which I bave hot committed. ¥ou appeal fo the course of 
the wo'ld in proof of your ftith, nd challenge me fo nswer 
you. Wel], then, I oecept your cha.llenge. The world is hot 
what you sy. You hve told me what )ou hve seen of if : 
I will tell you wht I htve seen. 
' Even while I remember I ara afrid, und trembling takef.h 
hold upon my fiesh. Wherefore do the wicked become old, 
yea, and re mighty in power ? Thei" seed is established 
in their sight with them, und thei" offspring before their 
eyes. Their bouses are sa.le from a.r, neither is the rod of 
God upon them. Their bull gendereth and ffileth hot; 
their cow ca.lveth, und casteth hot her calL They send 
forth their little ones like  fiock, and their children da.nce. 
They tuke the timbrel and harp, and rejoice af the sound of 
the organ. They spend their days in wea.lth, and in a 
moment go down into the grave. Therefore they say unto 
God, Deprt from us, for we desi'e hot the 1,mowledge of Thy 
wuys. Vht is the Ahnighty thut we should serve ttim ? und 
what profit should we have if we pray fo ttim?' 
Will you quote the weary proverb ? Will you say that 
' God layeth up ttis iniquity for ]:[is children ?' (Our trans- 
ltors bave wholly lost the sense of this passage, und 
endeavom" fo mke Job acknowledge whut he is steudfastly 
denying.) Well, und wht then? What will he caxe? 
' Will his own eye see his own fall? Will he drink the 
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Wl-th of the Almighty 9 Wht re the fortunes of his house 
fo him if the mtmber of his own months is fulfilled ? ' One 
man is good nd nother wicked, one is happy und nother 
is miserable. In the gret iaadifference of nture they shre 
ulike in the common lot. 'They lie down alike in the dust, 
nd the worms cover them.' 
Ewald, nd nmny other critics, suppose that Job ws 
hm'ried awy by his feelings to suy 11 this; nd tht in 
his calmer moments he must have felt tlmt it was untrue. 
If is a point on which we must decline accepting even 
Ewald's high authority. Even then, in those old rimes, if 
was beginning fo be terribly true. Even then the cmaent 
theory was obliged fo bend to large exceptions; and whtt 
Job saw as exceptions we see round us ever)-here. If was 
true then, if is infinitely more true now, tht wht is called 
virtue in the common sense 2 the word, still nmre that 
nobleness, godliness, or heroism of character in any form 
whatsoever, bave nothing to do with this or that nmn's 
prosperity, or even happiness. The thoroughly vicious man 
is no doubt wretched enough; but the worldly, pdent, self- 
restraining man, with his rive senses, which he under- 
sta.nds how to gratify with tempered indulgence, vith a con- 
science satisfied with the h,ck routine of vhat is called 
respectabflity,--such  man feels o wretchedness; no 
inward uneasiness disturbs him, no desires which he canot 
gratify; and this though he be the basest and most con- 
teml)tible slave of his own selfishness. Providence will not 
interfere to punish him. Let him obey the laws mder which 
prosperity is obtahable, and he will obtain if, let him never 
lar. /le will obtain if, be he buse or noble. _Natm-e is in- 
different ; the famine and the earthquake, and the blight or 
the accident, will not discrhninate fo strike him. ]-Ie may 
insure himself against casualties in these days of ours, with 
the money perhaps which a better man would have given 
away, and he wfll Imve his reward. ]-Ie need 1rot doubt if. 
And, again, it is hot true, us optimists vould persuade us, 
that such prosperity brings no real pleasm-e. A man with 
no high aspirations, who tln'ives, and makes money, and en- 
velops himseff in conforts, is as happy as such a nature ca.n 
be. If unbroken satisfaction be the most blessed state for a 
man (and this certaifly is the practical notion of happiness), 
he is the happiest of men. or are those idle phrases any 
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trimer, that the good nmn's goodness is a never-ceasing sun- 
shine; that virtue is ifs own reward, &c. &c. If men truly 
virtuous cure fo be rewarded for if, their virtue is but a poor 
investment of their moral capitfl. Was Job so happy then 
on tht sh-heu.p of his,the mrk of the world's scorn, and 
Che butt for the spiritual archery of the theologian, alone in 
his forlorn nkedness, like some old dreary stump vhich the 
lightning bas scathed, rotting away in the wind and the in ? 
If hppiness be indeed wht we men are sent into this world 
fo seek for, Chose hihero thought the noblest among us were 
the pitifullest and wretchedest. Surely if was no error in 
Job. If was tht real insight which once was given fo ail 
Che world in Christialfity, however we have forgotten if now. 
Job was learnig fo see that if was hOt in the possession of 
enjoyment, no, nor of lmppiness iCself, that the difference 
lies between the good a.nd the bad. True, if might be that 
God sometims, even generally, ves such happiness--gives 
if in what Aristotle calls an èTrtTcTv6/«vov vdXo, but if is no 
part of Che terres on which He admiCs us fo ttis service, still 
less is if the end which we nmy propose fo ourselves on enter- 
hlg His sewice. Httppiness tte gives fo whom He will, or 
leaves fo the angel of nature fo disCribute among those who 
fulfil Che laws upon which if depends. But fo serve God and 
fo love Him is higher and bercer than happiness, though if 
be with wounded feet, and bleedhg brows, and hearts loaded 
with sorrow. 
Into this high faith Job is rising, treading his temptations 
under his feet, and finding in them a ladder on which his 
spirit rises. Thus he is passing further and even fiuher 
from his fiends, soaring where their imaginations cannot 
follow him. To them he is a blasphemer whom they gze 
af with awe and terror. They had charged him with sinning 
on the strength of their hypothesis, and he has answered 
with a deliberate denia.1 of if. Loshlg now all mastery over 
themselves, they pour out a ton'ent of mere extravagant 
invective and baseless falsehood, which h the calmer outset 
they would have blushed fo thhlk of. They know no evil of 
Job, but Chey do hot hesitate fo convert conjecture into 
certahty, and specify h detail Che particular crimes which 
he must have committed. He oug]t fo have committed them, 
and so he ha(l; the old argument then as now.' Is hot thy 
wickedaess greut ?' sa)-s Elil)haz. ' Thou hast taken a 1)ledge 
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from thy brother for nought, and stripped the naked of their 
clothing ; thou hast hot given water fo the weary, and thou 
hast withholden bread from the hungry;' and so on through 
a series of mere distmcted lies. But the rime was past when 
words like these could make Job angry. Bildad follows them 
up with an uttelnp fo frighten him by a picture of the power 
of that God whom he was blasphelning; but Job cuts SbOloE 
his harangue, and ends if for him in a spirit of loftiness 
which Bildad could hot lmve approached ; tmd then proudly 
and calmly rebukes theln all, no longer in scorn and irony, 
but in high, tra.nquil self-possession. 'God forbid that I 
should justify you,' he says; ' till I die I will not rêlnove my 
integrity from me. My righteousnêss I hold fast, a.nd will 
hot let if go. /fy healoE shall not reproach me so long as I 
live.' 
So far all bas been cler, each 1)arty, with increasing confi- 
dence, having insisted on their own position, and denomced 
their adversaries. A diflïculty now arises which, af first 
sight, a.ppears insurmountable. As the cha.pters are af present 
printed, the enth-e of the twenty-seventh is assigned fo Job, 
and the paragraph from the eleventh fo the twenty-third 
verses is in direct contradiction fo all which he lins mainta.ined 
before--is, in fact, a concession of having been vrong from 
the begilming. Ewald, who, as we said above, hirnself 
reihses fo a.llow the truth of Job's last and highest position, 
supposes that he is here recedhg from it, and confessing 
what an over-precipitate passion had betrayed him into deny- 
ing. For many resons, principally because ve are satisfied 
that Job said then no more than the real fact, we calmot thhk 
Ewald right ; and the concessions a'e too large and too incon- 
sistent tobe reconcfled even with his own general theory of 
the poem. Another solution of the difficulty is very simple, 
although if is fo be admitted that if rather cuts the knot 
than tmties it. Eliphaz ald Bildad hve each spoken a thh'd 
rime; the sylnmeoey of the general form requires that nov 
Zopha.r shofld speak» md the suggestion, we believe, w,s 
first lnade by Dr. Kennicott, that he did spegk, and that the 
verses in qnestion belong to him. Any one who is accus- 
tomed to MSS. will mderstnd easily how such  mistake, if 
if be one, might have a.risen. Even h Shakespeare, the 
speeches in the eal-ly editions are in many instances wrongly 
divided, nd assiged to the wrong persons. If might hve 
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arisen fronl inadvertence; if lnight have arisen from the 
foolishness of some Jewish transcriber, who resolved, af 
costs, fo drag the book into harmony with Judaisnl, and nlake 
Job nlsay his heresy. This view has the nlerit of ftflly clea.r- 
ing up the obscurity. Another, however, has been suggested 
by Eichorn, who origiaally followed Kennicott, but disco- 
vered, as he supposed, a less violent hypothesis, which was 
equally satisfctory. Eichorn imagines the verses fo be a 
sunmmry by Job of his adversnries' opinions, as if he said-- 
' Listen now ; you know whnt the fcts are as well as I, and 
yet you maintain this ;' and then pussed on with his india'ect 
reply to if. If is possible that Eichorn nlay be right---at 
any rnte, eit.her he is right, or else Dr. Kennicott is. Cer- 
tainly, Ewald is not. Taken as an account of Job's own 
conviction, the passage contradicts the burden of the whole 
poem. Passing if by, therefore, and going fo what imme- 
diately follows, we alTive nf what, in a hunlan sense, is the 
final clinlax--Job's victory and triunlph. He hnd appealed fo 
God, and God hud not appeared ; he had doubted and fought 
against his doubts, and nf last had cshed them down. He, 
too, had been taught fo look br God in outward judgnlents ; 
and when his owu experience had shown him his nlistake, he 
knew hot where to turn. He had been leaning on a blafised 
reed, and it had run into his hand and pierced hinl. ]3ut 
as soon as in the speeches of his friend he saw if all laid 
down in ifs weakness and ifs false conclusions vhen he saw 
the defenders of if wandering fmoE.her and fmoEher fronl what 
he knew fo be true, growing every monlent, as ff from a con- 
sciousness of the unsoundness of their standing g:round, more 
violent, obsthmte, and unreasonable, the scales fell nlore and 
nmre fronl his eyes--he had seen the fact that the wicked 
nlight prosper, and in learning to depend upon his immcency 
he had felt that t.he good man's support was there, if if was 
aaaywhere ; and af last, with all his heurt., was reconciled fo 
the truth. The nlystery of the outer world becomes deeper 
t<> him, but he does hot any nlore try fo nlderstand if. The 
wisdom which can conlpass that mystery, he kmows, is not in 
man, though nlan search for if deeper and harder than the 
nliner searches for the hidden treasnl'es of the earth; the 
wisdom which alone is attainable is resigamtion fo God. 
'Where,' he cries, ' shall wisdom be found, and where 
is the place of nlderstanding ? Man kamweth hot the price 
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thereof, neither is if round in the lalld of file living. The 
depth said if is not with me ; and the sea said if is hOt in me. 
If is hid from tlle eyes of all living, and kept close ri'oto the 
fowls of file air. ++ God understandeth Che vay thereof, glld 
Ne knoveth the place thereof [He, not man, understands the 
lnysteries of tlle world which I-Ie bas ruade]. And mto man 
Ne said, Behold ! the le:tf of the Lord, Chat is wisdom; and 
Co depar fron evil, that is understanding.' 
I-Iere, therefore, if might seem as if all was over. There 
is no clearer or parer xcaiCh possible for lnan; a«d Job had 
achieved iC. I-Iis evil had turned fo good ; and sorrow had 
severed for him the last links which bound hiln fo lower 
fitings. I-Ie had felt fhat he could do without ll;tppiness, 
fllat if was no longer eSSelltial, and f.llat he could lire on, and 
still love God, and cling fo Hiln. But he is hot described as 
of preternatural, or af all Titanic nature, but as very nlan, 
full of all hunlan tenderness and suscepCibility. His old lire 
was still beautiful to him. He does hOt haCe if because he 
tan renotmce if; alld llO}V Clla5 the struggle is over, the 
battle fought and von, and his lleart has flowed over in 
Chat lnagnifieent SOllg of victory, Che note once lnore 
changes: he turns back to earth fo linger over those old 
depaoEed days, with which the presenC is so hard a contrast ; 
and his parable dies away in a strain of plaintive, but resig'ned 
lnelancholy. Once more he throws himself on God, no longer 
in passionate expostulation, but in pleading" humflity.]- And 

+ An a11usion, perhaps, to the old bird augmies. Tho birds, as the inhabitants 
of the air, wera supposed to be the messengers between heaven and earth. 
+ The speech of Elihu, which lies between Job's last words and God's appear- 
ance, is now decisivelyprouounced by Itebrew scholars hot to be genuine. The 
most superficial reader will bave been perplexed by the introduction of a speaker 
to whom no allusion is marie, either in the prologue or the epilogue; by a long 
dissertation, which adds noLhillg to the progress of the argument, proceeding 
evidently on tlle îalse hypothesis of the three fri+nds, and betra-illg hot the faintest 
conception of the real cause of Job's sufferings. And the suspicions which such an 
anomaly would naturally suggest, are now ruade certainties by a fuller knowledge 
of the language, and tlle detection of a different hand. The intex:polator has uncon- 
sciously confessed the feeling which allowed him to take so great a liberty. Jde, 
too, possessed with the old Jew theory, was unable to accept in its fulness so great 
a contradiction to it : and, missing the spirit of the poem, he believed that God's 
honour could still be vindicated in the old way. ' I/is wrath was kindled' against 
the friends, because they could hot answer Job ; and against Job, because he would 
hot be answered ; and conceiving himself ' full of marrer,' and ' ready to barst like 
new bottles,' he cou[d hot contain himself, and delivered into the text a sermon 
on the Theodice, such, we suppose, as formed the current doctrine of the rime il 
which he lived. 
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then cornes (perhaps, as Ewald says, if could hot h,nve corne 
before) the answer out of the whirlwind. Job hd ctflled on 
God, ud prayed tht he might apper, tlmt he might plead 
his cause with hhn; and now he cornes, and what will Job 
do ? I-Ie cornes hot as the healing spirit in the heart of mn ; 
but, as Job hd af first demanded, the outward God, the 
Ahnig'hty Cretor of the maiverse, and clad in the terrors a,nd 
the glory of it. Job, in his first precipitancy, had desired 
fo reason with him on his government. The poet, in gleam- 
ing lines, describes for an nswer the tmiverse as if then 
va.s knowu, the majesty and awfulness of if; and then asks 
whether if is this which he requires fo bave explailled fo him, 
or which he believes himself capable of conducting. The 
revelation acts on Job ,us the siga of the Macrocosmos on the 
moden Faust ; but vlmn he shks, crushed, if is hot as the 
rebellious upsta¢, struck dow in his pride--for he had him- 
seli; parti,lly af ]east, subdued his ow presumption--but as 
a lmmble penitent, staggling to overcome his weakness. He 
abhors himself for his murmurs, and 'repents in dust and 
ashes.' If will have occurre(l fo every one tha the secret 
which has been revealed to the reader is not, after ail, re- 
vealed fo Job or fo his ri-tends, and for this plain reason: 
the bnrden of the dramais, hot thut ve do, but tlmt we do 
hot, and cannot, lnmw the mystery of the govenment of the 
world--tht if is hot for man fo seek if, or for God to reveal 
if. Ve, the readers, are, in this one instance, admitted 
behind the scenes--for once, in this sing]e ca.se--because if 
vs necessary to meet the received theory by a positive fact 
which contradicted if. But the explanation of one case need 
hot be the explanation of another; out business is fo do what 
ve know fo be rigld, and ask no questions. The veil which 
tu the 2Egyt, tia.n legend la)- before the fi.ce of Isis is hot to 
be raised ; and we are not fo seek fo penerate secrets which 
are not oto's. 
While, however, God does hot condescend fo justify his 
ways fo man, he gives judgment on the past controversy. 
The self-constituted pleaders for him, the acceptors of his 
ierson, were all wrong ; and Job--the passionate, vehement, 
scornfifl, misbelieving Job--he had spoken the truth; he af 
least ha(l spoken f'acts, and they had been defending a tln - 
sient theory as an everlasting truth. 
' And if was so, that after the Lor(l had spol¢en these 
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words 4o Job, the Lord sa.id fo Eliphaz the Tema.nite, 
wrath is kindled against thee and against thy two friends ; 
for ye lmve hOt spokeu of me the thing that is right, as 
my servant Job hath. Therefore take unto you now seven 
bullocks and seven rares, and go fo lny servant Job; and 
offer for yom-selves a burnt-offering. And my servant J)b 
sha.1] pray for )'ou, and him will I accept. Lest I deal with 
)'ou after your folly, for that ye bave not spolen of me the 
thing which is right, like my servant Job.' 
One act of justice remains. Knowing as we do the cause 
of Job's misfounes, and that as soon as his trial wns over if 
was no longer olerative , out sense of fitness cou]d hOt be 
satisfied unless he ,ere indemnified outwardly for his out- 
war(l soEerings. Safari is defeated, a.nd Job's itegrity 
proved; and there is no reason why the genera] law should 
be interfered vith, which, however large the exceptions, 
tends fo connect goodness and prosperity; or why obvious 
calumities, obviously undeserved, should remuin any more 
unremoved. Perhals, too, a deeler lesson still lies below his 
restortion--something perhaps of this kind. Prosperity, 
enjoynent, haploiness , comfort, petce, whatever be the hache 
by -hich we designate tlmt state in which life is fo ou- own 
selves pleasant and delightfu], as long as they a.re sought or 
i)rized as things essential, so far have a tendency fo disen- 
noble our nature, and are a sign that we are still i servi- 
tude fo selfishness. Only when they lie outside us, as 
Ol]mments merely fo be worn or laid aside as God pleases-- 
ofly then nmy such things be i»ossessed with ilnl)unity. Job's 
heurt in early rimes had clnng fo them more than he k-new, 
but now he was purged clean, and they were restored because 
he had ceased fo need them. 
Such in outline is this wonderful poem. Vith the material 
of which it is woven we bave hot here been concerned, 
although itis so rich and pregnant that we might with little 
diificulty construct out of ita complete lictu-e of the world 
as then if was : ifs lffe, knowledge, aoEs, habits, superstitions, 
hopes, and leurs. The subject is the problem of all mankind, 
and the conlosition embraces no less wide a range. But 
what we are here most interested Ul»On is the epoch which 
marks in the progress of mankind, as the iirst recorded 
struggle of a new experience with al established orthodox 
belief. True, for hmldreds of years, lerhalS for a thousand, 
12 
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the superstition against which if was directed confinued. 
Vhen Christ came if was sfill in ifs vita.lity. 5la.y, as we 
saw, ifis alive, or in a sort of mock life, among us af this 
very &y. Buteven fhose who reta.ined their inlpelectbelief 
had received into their canon a book which f.reated ifwith 
contumely and scorn, so irresistible was fhe majesty of trufh. 
In days like fhese, when we hear so much of progress, if. 
is worth while fo ask ourselves what advances we bave ma(te 
further in the saine directon ? and once more, afthe risk of 
some repetition, let us look afthe position in which this 
book leaves us. If ha.d been assumed that man, if he lived a 
just a.nd uprightlife, had a rightfo expect fo be happy. 
Happiness, ' his being's end and aire,' was his legitimate and 
covennted reward. If God fherefore was just, such a man 
would be ha.ppy; and inasmuch as God was just, the man 
who was hot happy had not deserved fo be. There is no 
flaw in fhis a-gument; and if if is msound, fhe fallacy can 
only lie in te supposed right to happiness. Ifis idle f falk 
of inward consolations. Job feltthem, but they were hot 
everyfhing. They did hot relieve fhe angfish of his wounds; 
they did hot make fhe loss of his children, or his fi'iends' m- 
kindness, any fhe less painful fo him. 
The poet, indeed, restores him in the book; but in life if 
need hot bave been so. He might bave died upon his ash- 
heap, as fhosands of good men have died, and wiil die 
agin, in misery. I-Iappiness, therefore, is hot what we are 
f look for. Our 1)lace is fo be true fo the best which we 
know, fo seel fh»t and do tat and if by' virfue ifs own 
reward' be meant fha.t the good man cares only to con¢inue 
good, desiring nothing more, fhen if is a true and noble 
saying. Bt if virtue be valued because it is politic, bec,use 
in pursuitof if will be found most enjoyment and fewest 
sufferings, fhen itis hot noble any more, a.nd itis tm'ning 
¢he truth of God into a lie. Let s do right, and whefher 
happiness corne or mflappiness ifis no very mighfy malter. 
If ifcorne, lire will be sweet; if ifdo hot corne, life will be 
biter--bitter, hot sweet, and yet fo be borne. On such a 
theory alone is fhe govelnnnent of this world intelligibly 
just. The well-being of our souls depends Olfly on what we 
are; and nobleness of character is nothing else but steady 
love of good and steady scorn of evil. The government of 
the world is  1)roblem while the desire of selfish enjoyment 
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survives; and whel justice is hot done according to such 
standard (which will hot be till the day after doomsday, and 
hot then), self-loving meu will still sk, why ? and find no 
auswer." Only fo those who bave the heart to 
do without that; if is hot what we ask or desire,' is there no 
secret. )[n will have what he deserves, and will fid whzt 
is really best for him, exa.ctly as he homstly seeks for if. 
I-Iappiness my fly way, pleasure poEll or cease to be obfain- 
able, welth decà.y, friends fiil or prove unid, and faine 
turn fo infitmy; but the power fo serve Gocl lmver fitils, 
the love of Him is never rejected. 
Most of us, af one rime or other of our lires, hzve known 
something of love--of tht only pure love in which no se!f is 
left remùning. Ve have loved us children, we have h,ved 
;s lovers ; some of us htve learnt fo love 
country; and vhat love vould that be which existed ofly 
with a prudent view to after-interests. Surely there is a love 
which exults in the power of self-abandonment, and can glory 
in the privilege of sufferig for wlmt is good. Que tot nom 
soit flétri, potrwt qtte la T'rance soit libre, said Danton; 
those vild patriots who lmd trampled ito scorn the fifith in 
an immortal life in which they would be revarded for what 
they vere suffering, went to their grtves us beds, for the 
dream of a people's liberty. Justice is done; the balance is 
not deranged. If only seems deraaged, as log us we bave 
hot learnt fo serve without looking fo be paid for il. 
Such is the theory of life vhich is to be fouud i the ]3ook 
of Job; a fith which has flashed up in all rimes and all 
lads, wlmrever high-minded men were fo be fomd, and 
which passed in Christianity into the acknowledged creed of 
lmlf the world. The cross was the new symbol, the Divine 
sufferer the great example; and ma«kind answered fo the 
call, becanse the appeal was hot fo what was poor and selfish 
in them, but to whz»tever of best and brtvest vas in their 
nature. The lav of reward and punishment was superseded 
by the law of love. Thou shMt love God and thou shalt love 
nmn ; and that was hOt love--mert knew if once--which was 
bought by the prospect of reward. Times are changed with 
s now. Thou shzdt love God and thou slmlt love man, in 
the lmnds of a Paley, are found to mean no more thau, Thou 
shalt love thyself after an enlightened manner. And the 
sme bse tone has saturated hOt only oto" common feelings, 
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but out Christian theologies and our Antichrlstian philoso- 
1)hies. A prudent regard to our future interests; an absti- 
nence ff'oto present unlawful pleasures, because they will 
entail the loss of greater pleasure by-and-by, or perhaps be 
paid for with pain,--this is called virtue now ; and the belief 
that such beings as men can be influenced by any more 
elevated fêelings, is smilêd af as the dream of enthusiasts 
whose healoEs htve outrun their undêrstandings. Indeed, 
he were but a poor loyer whose devotion fo his mistress 
lay restillg on the feeling thtrt a marriage with her would 
conduce to his own COlnfOlCS. That were a poor patriot 
who served his country for the hire which his country would 
give to him. Aud ve should think but poorly of  son who 
thus addressed his ealoEhly father: 'Father, on whom my 
folCunes depend, tetrch me to do what plêases thee, that I, 
plêasing thee in all things, may obt»in llose good thhgs 
which thou hast promised to give to thy obedient children.' 
If ny of us who have lived in so meagre a faith venture, by- 
and-by, to put in our clailns, Satam will be likely to say of 
us (xvith bettêr reason than he did of Job), ' Did they serve 
God for nought, then ? Take their reward froln them, and 
they vill cm-se tIiln to I-Iis face.' If Christianity had never 
borne itself more loftily than this, do we suppose that those 
tierce Norsemen who had learnt, in the fiery war-songs of 
the Edda, of vhat stuff the hearts of heroes are colnposed, 
would have ftrshioned their sword-hilts into crosses, and 
themselves into a crusading chivalry ? Let us hot dishonour 
our great tathers with the dream of if. The Cln'istians, 
like the Stoics and the Epicureans, would have lived their 
little day amollg the ignoble sects of an effete civilisation, 
and would have passed off and been heard of no more. It 
was iJ1 another spirit tlmt those first preachers of right- 
eousness went out upon their warfare with evil. They 
preached, hot enlightened prudence, but purity, justice, 
goodness; holding out no promises in this world except of 
suffering as their great Iaster had suffered, and rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy fo surfer for tIis sake. And 
that crown of glory which they did believe fo await them in 
a life beyond the grave, ws no enjoyment of what they had 
surrendered in life, was hot enjoyment a.t all in any sense 
which llUlllal thought or language can attach fo the words ; 
as little like if as the crom of love is like if, which the true 
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loyer looks for when a ls he obt.ins his mish-ess. I was 
o be with Chriso lose themselves in Him. 
Uow fhese high feelings ebbed uway, and Christianity 
becme whu we know i, we re pariully beginning o see. 
The liring spiri orgmised for iself a body of perislmble 
flesh : no only he reul gins of renl experience, but. mere 
conjectural hypot.heses, current af fle dy for the solution of 
unexl)la.ined phenoment, became formulm and rticles of 
fitibh. Agin, us before, the living und the dead were bound 
together, nd the seeds of decy were ulreudy plmted on the 
birth of  construcd polity. 
But there was another cause llied  this, and yet different 
ri'oto if, which, though  l«w of humtn nture itself, seems 
nowdays lgether forgotten. In the r;q»id a.nd steml3r 
vaoee of our knowledge of materid things, we ure pt to 
believe tht all our knowledge follows fle saine ltw; tht if 
is merely generalised experience; that experience accu- 
mulates dily, and, therefore, tht ' progress of the species,' 
 all seuses, is an obvious and necessury fa.ct. There is 
something which is true in this view, mixed with  greut 
del which is fidse. Muterinl knowledg'e, the physicl and 
mechnical sciences, muke their wy from step to step, from 
experiment fo experiment, and ech dvauce is secured and 
ruade good, and cannot agin be lost. One generaion ttkes 
up the general sure of experience where the ltst laid if down, 
adds toit what if has the opportunity of adding, and leaves 
if with hterest go the next. The successive positions, as 
they are guined, require nothing for the apprehension of 
them but an understanding ordimtrfly cultivated. Pre- 
judices have fo be encountered, but prejudices of opinion 
merely, hot prejudices of conscience or prejudices of seçlove, 
like those which beset our progress in the science of mordity. 
But i morals we enter upon conditions wholly diçrent 
conditions in which age differs fromage, man ders from 
nmn, and even from himself, ai different moments. Ve all 
hae experienced rimes when, as we say, we should hot 
know ourselves ; some, when we ça.ll below our aerage level ; 
some, when we are lied above, and put on, as if were, a 
higher nature. Af such intervals as flese last (unfortunately, 
with most of us, of rtre occurrence), many things become 
clear fo us which before were hard syings; propositions 
become alive which, usually, are but dry words; our hearts 
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seem purer, out motives loftier; our purposes, whut we re 
l»roud fo ucknovledge fo ourselves. 
And, as mun is unequul fo himself, so is mn fo his 
neighbour, and period fo period. The entire method of 
uction, the theories of hulna life which in one erz prevail 
universflly, fo the next re unpructic,nl und insnne, as those 
of this next would huve seemed mere baseness to the first, 
if the first could have anticiputed them. One epoch, we 
muy suppose, holds some ' greatest nobleness principle,' the 
other some ' greutest huppiness principle ; ' and then their 
very systems of uxioms vill contradict one unother; their 
general conceptions and their detfiled interpretations, their 
rules, judgments, opinions, pructices will be in perpetual and 
endless collision. Our minds take shpe ff-oto our hearts, 
und the facts of morul experience do hOt teach their own 
mea.ning, but snbmit fo m,nny readings uccording to the 
pover of the eye which we bring with us. 
The want of  cler perception of so importnt a fetnre 
gbout us legds fo mny singular contrEdictions. A believer 
in popul,nr Protesta.ntism, who is also a believer in progress, 
ought, if he were consistent, fo regrd mankind gs growing 
every d:iy tovards  more a.nd more advgnta.geous position 
xvith respect fo the trials of life; and yet if he were gsked 
xvhether if was esier for him to ' sgve his soul' in the nine- 
teenth centnry thym if would have been in the first or second, 
or whether the said soul ws necessgrily better worth saving, 
he would be perplexed for an answer. There is h,nrdly one 
of us who, in childhood, has not felt like the Jews fo whom 
Christ spoke, tlmt if he had ' lived in the da.ys of the Fathers,' 
if he had had their a.dvgntgges, he would hve found duty g 
much easier m,ntter ; and some of us in m»ture life have felt 
that in old Athens, or old republican Rome, in the first ages 
of Christignity, in the Crusgdes or af the leformtio, there 
was g contagious atmosphere of heroism, in which we should 
hve been less troubled with the little feelings which cling 
about us now. Af gny rte, if is af these ra.re epochs only 
that re,nl gdditions are ruade fo oto- moral knowledge. At 
such rimes, new truths are, indeed, sent clown among us, gnd, 
for periods longer or shorter, mgy be seen fo exercise an 
elevating influence on mankind. Perhaps wht is gained on 
these occasions is never entirely lost. The historical monu- 
ments of their effects tre t le,st indestructible  nd whe 
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the spirit which gave them birth reappears, îheir dornlant 
energy a«vakens again. 
But if seems fl'om our present experience of what, in some 
af least of ifs modern forms, Christimlity ha.s been capable of 
beconliug, tlnrt there is no doctrine in itself so pure, but what 
the meaner llatm-e which is in us can disarm and distort it, 
:rnd adapt if fo ifs own littleness. The once living spirit 
dries up into t%rmuloe, and formulm, whether of mass-sacrifice 
or vicarious righteousness, or ' reward and punishment,' are 
contrived ever so as fo escape nlaking over-high demands 
npon tlle conscience. Some aire af dispensing with obe- 
dience altogether, a«d those which insist on obediellce rest 
tlle obligations of if on the poorest of nmtives. So things go 
on till there is no life left af all; till, fronl all higher as- 
pirations, we are lowered down fo the love of self atter an 
elflightened lnanner ; raid theu nothing remaius but fo fight 
the battle over again. The once beneficial truth lins become, 
as in Job's case, a cruel and mischievous deception, and tlle 
whole question of life and its obligations nlUSt agahx be 
opened. 
If is now some three centuries since the last of sueh re- 
openings. If we ask ourselves how much dm'ing this tilne 
llas been actually added fo the sure of out knowledge in 
these nlrtters; what, in all the thousmlds upon thousands of 
sel'llOns, and theologies, and philosophies with which Em'ope 
has been deluged, bas been gained for lllmkind beyond 
whoEt we have found in this Book of Job, hov iaar all this llas 
adwmced us iu the ' progress of hummlity,' if were hard, or 
rather if is easy, fo answer. How far we have fifllen below, 
let Paley and the rest bear witness. But what moral ques- 
tion can be asked which adlnits now of a grander solution 
than was offered two, perhaps tllree, housand years ago? 
The world has hot been standing still; experience of man and 
life bas increased ; questions have nlultiplied on questions, 
while the answers of the established feachers fo them bave 
been growillg every day more and more incredible. Vhat 
otller answers have there been ? Of all the countless books 
which have appeared, there has been only one of enduring 
impoloEance, in which an attenlpt is niable fo carry on the 
solution of the great problem. Job is given over into Satan's 
ha.nd fo be tempted ; and though he shakes, he does hot fall. 
Taking t.le teml)tation of Job for his model, Goethe has 
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similrly exposed his a.ust. t.o t.ril, nd with him t.he t.empter 
sttcceeds. His hero flls from sin t.o sin, from crime to 
crime; he becomes a seducer,  murderer,  bet.ryer, fol- 
lowing recklessly his evil angel wherever he chooses t.o lead 
him; nd yet., wit.h a.ll this, he never wholly foçeits our sym- 
10t.hy. In spit.e of his wea.kness, his heart is st.ill t.ae t.o his 
higher nture; sick nd resfless, even in t.he delirium of 
enjoyment, he alwa.ys longs for somet.hing bet.t.er, and he never 
cn be brought, to say of evil t.ht, it is good. And therefore, 
after a.ll, the devil is balked of his prey ; in virt.ue of this one 
ftct., tht t.he evil in which he steeped himself remained to 
the lst, h,teful to him, Fa.ust is sved by fle angels... It 
will be eagerly nswered for the est.tblished belief, that. such 
cases are its especial province. Ail men are sinners, and it 
possesses fle blessed remedy for sin. But., a.mong the comt.- 
less numbers of those chm-cters so st.rangely mixed among 
us, in which fle du-k nd fle bright fibres cross like  mesh- 
work; ehract.ers at. one moment cptble of ct.s of heroic 
gret.ness, at. auot.her hurried by t.empt,%tion ht.o act.ions 
which even common men nmy deplore, how nmny ,re there 
who h«ve never vailed t.hemselves of t.he conditions of re- 
concilit.ion as orthodoxy proffers flem, nd of such men 
whoEt, is t.o be sid'? It. w,s sid once of a shmer that. fo ber 
' much was forgiven, for she loved nmch.' But. this is 
lnguage which theology has as lit.t.le appropriated as the 
,lews could approprit.e the language of Job. It. canno 
recognise the pover of t.he human heurt. It has no balance 
in which to veigh the good agahst, t.he evil; and vhen a 
gret. Btuas or  Mirbeau cornes before it., it can but t.rem- 
blhg'ly count up the offences committ.ed, nd t.hen, looking 
t.o the end, and finding ifs own t.erms hOt. fo hve been coin- 
plied with, it çinfly mutt.ers it.s n,t.hema. Sin ofly it can 
apprehend nd judge; and for the poor cts of strugglhig 
heroism, ' Forasnmch as they were hot done,' &c., &c., if 
doubts hOt. but. t.hey bave t.he nature of sh.  
Someflfing of fle diflàcult.y bas been met. by Goet.he, but. 
it. cannot, be said t.ht, he has resolved it. ; or t. least tht 
he ha.s fl;rnished ot.hers wit.h a solut.ion which may guide 
their judgment.. In the writ.er of t.he Book of Job there is 
an awfnl moral ernest.ness before which we bend as in the 
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presence of a superior being. The orthodoxy against which 
he contended is hOt set aside or denied ; he sees what truth 
is in if; only he sees more than if, and over if, and through 
it. But in Goethe, who needed if more, ina.sumch as his 
problem was more delicate a.nd diifictflt, the moral earnest- 
ness is hOt awftfl, is hOt even high. We calmot feel that in 
dealing with sin he enterta.ins tmy great horror of if; he 
looks on if as  lnistake, as undes[rable, but scarcely as more. 
Goethe's gre,nt powers are ofanother kind ; and this ptrticular 
question, though in appearance the primary subject of the 
poem, is really only secondtry. In substance, Faust is more 
like Ecclesiastes tha-n if is like Job, and describes rather the 
restlessness of a largely-gifted mture which, missing the 
guidance of the heart, plys expel'iments with life, trying 
knowledge, pleasure, dissipation, one after another, and 
hating them all; and then hating life itself as a weal'y, stfle, 
fiat, unprofitable mockery. The retaper exhibited here will 
probably be perennial in the world. But the remedy for it 
will scarcely be more clear under other ch'cumstances than 
if is af present, and lies in the disposition of the emotions, 
and not in any propositions which c,nn be addressed fo the 
understanding. 
For that other question--how rightly fo estimate a human 
being ; what constitutes a real vitiation of clmracter, and how 
fo distinguish, without either denying the good or making 
light of the evil ; how fo be just fo the poptfla.r theories, and 
yet hOt fo blind ourselves fo their shallowness and injustice 
--thgt is a problem for ris, for the solution of which we are 
af present left fo our ordinary insthct, without any recog- 
nised guidance whatsoever. 
or is this the only problem which is in the saine situa- 
tion. There can scarcely be a more startling contrast 
between fct and theory thon the conditions under which, 
practically, positions of power and influence are distributed 
alnong us--between the theory of huma.n worth which the 
necessities of lire oblige us fo ct upon, and the theory which 
we believe that we believe. As we look around among out 
leading men, our statesmen, our legislators, the judges on 
our bench, the connn,nders of otu- al'mies, the men fo 
 vholn this English nation COnlmits the conduct of ifs best 
interests, profane and sucred, wh,nf do xe see fo be the prin- 
ciples which guide our selection? Hov entirely do they lie 
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beside and beyond the negative tests ! and how little respect 
do we pay to the breach of this or that commandment in 
colnparison with ability ! So wholly impossible is it to apply 
the received of)bilons on such mtters fo practice--to treat 
men known tobe guilty of what theology calls deally sins, 
as really guilty of them, that it would almost seem we had 
iZllen into  moral anarchy; that ability alone is what we 
regard, without a.ny reference at 11, except in glaring and 
outrageous cases, to moral disqualifications. Itis invidious 
fo mention names of living men ; itis worse than invidious to 
drag out of their graves men who have gone clown into them 
with honour, to make a point for an argument. But we 
know, ail of us, that among the best servants of our count3" there httve been, and there are, many whose lires will hot 
stand scrutiny by the negative tests, and who do hot appear 
ver)- greatly to repent, or to have repented, of their sins ac- 
cording fo recognised methods. 
Once more : among oltr da.ily or weekly confessions, which 
we are supposed to repeat as ff we were all of us af all rimes 
in precisely the saine moral condition, we are ruade to say 
that we have donc those things which we ought hot to htve 
donc, and to have left nndone those things which we ought 
tre bave doue. An eartlfly father fo whom his children 
were day after day to make this aclcnowledgment would be 
,npt to enquh-e whether they were trying to do better--whe- 
ther, at any rate, they were endeavom'ing to learn ; and ff he 
were told that although they had malle some faht attemi)ts 
fo mderstand the negtive part of their duty, yet t.hat of 
the I)ositive I)a1% of those thhgs which they ought to do, 
they had no notions at 11» and had no idea tlmt they were 
under obligation to form any, he would corne to rather 
strange conclusions about them. But, really and truly, 
what practical notions of duty bave we beyond that of 
abstaining from committing shas 9 ot to commit sin, we 
sui)pose , covers but a snmll part of what is expected of us. 
Throug'h the entire tissue of oto- emploments there runs 
 good and a bad. Bishop Butler tells us, for instance, that 
even of out rime there is a portion which is ours, and a 
portion which is out neighbom"s ; and if we si)end more of 
it on personl interests than our owa share, we are stealing. 
This somads strange doctrine; we prefer ma.king vae 
cknowledgments, and shriuk ri'oto pm'sning them hto de- 
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rail. Ve say vaguely, that in a.ll we do we should con- 
secrate ourselves fo God, and ou.r own lips condemn us; for 
which among us cares fo lean the way fo do if ? The devoir 
of  knight was understood in the comEs of chivalry; the 
lires of heroic men, Pagan and Christiau, were once held up 
before the world as ptterns of detiled imitation ; and now, 
when such ideals are wguted more tlmn ever, Protestmtism 
stunds with  drawn sword on the threshold of the enquiry, 
and tells us that itis impious. The law, we are told, lins 
been fulfiI]ed for us in condescension fo out inherent wooEh- 
lessness, and our business is to gpproprioEte gnother's right- 
eousness, and not, like Titans, fo be scaling heaveu by profime 
effooEs of our own. lh'otestunts, we know very well. will cry 
out in tones loud enough a.t such a representation of their doc- 
trines. But we know a.lso that unless men lnay feel a clleertkfl 
conviction that they can do right if they try,that they can 
pm'it( themselves, can lire noble a.nd wooEhy lives,--Ulfless 
this is set before them a.s t/e thing which they are fo do, and 
can succeed in doing, they will not waste their energies on 
whgt they know betbrehgnd will end in failure ; and if they 
nmy not lire for God, they will lire for themselves. 
And ail this while the whole complex frame of society is a 
meshwork of duty woven of living fibre, and the conditiou of 
ifs remaining sound is, tllat every thread of if, of its own 
free energy, shall do what if ought. The penalties of duties 
neglected are fo the fnll as terrible as those of sins com- 
mitted ; more terrible, perhaps, because more ptlpable and 
sure. A lord of the land, or an employer of labour, supposes 
that he has no duty except fo keep what he calls the coin- 
nmndlnents in his own person, fo go fo church, and fo do 
wht he will with his own,--and Irish famines follow, and 
trade strikes, and chartislns, and Paris revolutions. ,Ve 
look for a remedy in impossible legislative enactlnents, md 
there is but one relnedy which will awtil--t/lmt the thing 
which we call public opinion learn something of the meauing 
of hunmn obligation, and dema.nd solne approximation fo if. 
As things are, we lmve no idea of what a hunmn being ought 
fo be. After the first rudimental conditions we pass af once 
hto lneaningless generalities; and with no knowledge fo 
guide our judgment, we allow it tobe guided by meaner 
p'inciples ; we respect money, we respect rank, we respect 
ability--character is as if it had no existence. 
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In the midst of this loud talk of progress, therefore, in 
which so many of us af present are agreed fo believe, which 
is, indeed, the common meeting point of all the thousand 
sects into which we are split, if is with saddened feelings 
that ve see so little of if in so large a marrer. Progress 
there is in kllowledge ; and science llas enabled the nunlber 
of human beings capable of existing upon this earth to be 
indefinitely nmltiplied. But this is but a small trimnph if 
the ratio of the good and bad, the wise and the foolish, the 
full and the hungry, remains unaffected. And we cheat 
ourselves with vords when we conclude out of our materiçfl 
splendour an advance of the race. 
In two things there is progress--progress in knowledge of 
the outward vorld, and progress in lna.terial wealth. This 
lst, for the present, creates, perhaps, more evils th,nn if 
relieves; but suppose this difficulty solved--suppose the 
wealth distributed, and e-ery peasant living like a peer 
what then ? If this is all, one noble soul outveighs the whole 
of it. Let us follow knowledge fo the outer circle of the 
universe--the eye will hot be satisfied with seeing, nor the 
ear with hearing. Let us build our streets of gold, an(l 
they will hide as many aching hearts as hovels of straw. 
The well-being of mankind is not advanced a single step. 
Knowledge is power, ad wealth is power ; and harnessed, as 
in Plato's fable, fo the chariot of the soN, and guided by 
visdom, they may bear if through the circle of the stars ; 
but left fo their own guidance, or reined by a fool's hand, 
the vild horses nmy bring the poor fool t.o Ph,neton's end, 
and set a world on tire. 
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t3enedlcli de Spinoza Tractatus de Deo et Homine ejusque Felicltale 
JLineament«. Atque Annotati(,nes ad Tract(dura Theologico-Politicum. 
Edidit et illustravit EDWAIDtJS BOEmIER. Haloe ad Salam. J. F. 
Lippert. 1852. 

TttlS litt.le volume is one evidence among many of the in- 
terest which continues fo be felt by the Gemnan students in 
Spinoza. The trctual merit of the book itself is little or 
nothing; but it shows the industry with which they are 
g'leaning mnong the libraries of Hollzmd for any traces of 
him which they can recover; and the slnallest fra»m_euts of 
his wa-itings are a.cquiring tlmt fa.ctitious impooEa.nce which 
attaches to the most insignificant relics of acknmwledged 
greutness. Such industry cunnot be otherwise than laudable, 
but we do hot think it at present altogether wisely directed. 
Nothing is likely to be brought fo light which will fuloEher 
illustrate Spinoza's philosophy, tte himself spent the better 
1)ar of his lffe in clerring his language of ambiguities ; and 
such earlier sketches of his system as are supposed still to 
be ext.ant in MS., and a specimen of which N. Boehmer 
believes himself to have discovered, contribute only obscurity 
to what is in no need of additional difficulty. Of Sphoza's 
private history, on the contrary, rich as if must lmve been, 
and abundant traces of if as must be extant somewhere in 
his own and his friends' correspondence, we know ofly enough 
fo feel how vast a chsln remains fo be filled. It is not often 
that any man in this world lives a lire so well wooEh m-iting 
as Spinoza lived; hot for strikhg incidents or la.lN'e events 
colmected with if, but. because (and no sympathy with his 
peculiar opinions disposes us fo exaggerte his merit) Le was 
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one of the very best men whom these modern rimes bave seen. 
Excommunicated, disinherited, and thrown upon the world 
vhen u mere boy to seek his livelihood, he resisted the in- 
ducements which on all sides were m-ged upon him fo corne 
forward in the world, tte refused pensions, legacies, money 
in many forms ; he minthed himself with griading glusses 
for optical insh'uments, un art wMch he had been taught 
early life, and in which he excelled the best workmen 
Holland ; und when he died, wh]ch was af the early age of 
forty-fonr, ¢he affection with which he was regarded showed 
itself singultrly in the endorsement of  tradesman's bill 
which wus sent in fo his execntors, in which he was described 
us M. Spimza of' blessed memoy. ' 
The uccount which remains of him we owe, hot to an 
miring disciple, but fo a clergun fo whom his theories 
were detestable; and his biogra.pher a.llows that the most 
maligna.nt scutiny hud fuiled fo detect a blemish in his cha- 
racter--hat, except so fur us his opinions were blumeable, 
he had lived fo outward uppea.runce free from fault. Ve 
desire, in what we are going fo say of him, to avoid offen- 
sive collision with popflar prejudices; still less shall we 
place ourselves in antagonism with the earnest convictions 
of serious persons : out busiaess is fo relate what Spinozu 
was, and leave others fo form their ovn conclusions. But 
one lesson there does seem tolie 
nmn,--u lesson which he taught equ,lly by exumple and in 
word,--thut wherever there is genuine and thorough love for 
good and goodness, no specflttive supershactnre of opinion 
can be so extrava.gant us fo fo¢eit those -aces which are 
promised, hot to cle,rness of intellect, but fo pnrity of heurt. 
In Spinoza's own beantiful language,--' Justitia et caritas 
unicum et certissimmn veroe fidei Catholicoe signnm est, et 
veri Spiritûs S,ncti fiactus: et nbicumque hoec reperiuntur, 
ibi Christus re verh est, et ubicmnque hmc desunt deest 
Christ.us: solo numque Christi Spiritu duci possumus in 
amorem justitie et caritutis.' e may deny his conclusions ; 
we may consider his system of thought preposterous and even 
pernicious ; but we cunnot refuse him the respect which is 
the right of all siacere and honore-able men. Wherever and 
on whatever questions good men are found ranged on oppo- 
site sides, one of three alternatives is ulways trne :--either 
the points of disagreement are purely sl)ecflative and of no 
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moral importance--or there is a misunderstanding of lan- 
guage, and the saine thing is meant under a difference of 
words--or else Lhe real truth is someLhing different from 
whaL is held by any of Che disputants: and each is repre- 
senting some important element which the others ignore or 
forger. In either case: a cerLain cdmness and good Lemper 
is necessry: if we would understand what we disagree with, 
or would oppose if with success; Spinoza's influence over 
Eul'Ol)eall Lhought is too greaL fo be denied or set aside; 
and if his doctrines be false in part, or false altogether, 
we ca«moL do their work lnore surely thon by calumny or 
misrepresentation--a most obvious truism, which no one 
now living will deny in words, and which a century or two 
hence perhaps will begin fo eroduce some effecL upon the 
popular judgment. 
Bearing iL in mind, Lhen, ourselves, as far as we are able, 
we propose to exîunine the Pantheistic philosophy in the 
firsL and only logical form which as yet if ha.s assume& 
Vhatever my have been the case wiLh Spinoza's disciples, 
in the aut.hor of this system there was no unwillingness to 
look closely af if, or Lo follow if ouL to its conclusions ; and 
whaCever oLher merits or demerits belong fo him, aL least he 
bas done as much as with language can be done fo make 
himself Lhoroghly undersLood. 
And yeL, both in friend and enemy alike, there has been a 
reluctnce to see Spinoza as he relly was. The Herder and 
Schleiermcher school h,nve claimed him as , Christiat-- 
posiLion which no liLLle disgnfise was necessary Lo make ten- 
able; Lhe orLhodox ProLesCants and CaLholics hve called him 
au ALheist--which is sLill more ex¢rawxganL ; and even a man 
like Novalis, who, iL mighL bave been expected, wotfld have 
had something reasonable ¢o say, could find no bet¢er nanle 
for hin ¢han a Gott trtnk-ner M(m--a God intoxicaLed lnan: 
an expression which has been quoted b.  everybody who has 
since ça-iLLen upon the subject., and which is abouL a.s inup- 
plicable as Lhose laboriously pregnant syings usually are. 
With due allowance for exaggeration, such a naine would 
describe Lolerably the Transcendental mystics, a Toler, a 
Boehmen, or a Swedenborg; buL with whaL jusLice can iL be 
applied Lo the cauLious, methodical Spinoza, vho can-ied his 
LhoughLs abouL wiLh him for Lwenty yeaa-s, deliberately 
shping them, and who ggve Lhem aL last to the world in  
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form more severe tha.n with such subjects had ever been so 
much as atempted before .9 Vith hiln, as with all g'reat 
men, t.here was no effort after sublime emotions, tte w,ns a 
plain, pract.ical person ; his object in philosophy was ofly 
to find a rule by which fo govern his own actions and his 
own judgment; ,nnd his treatises conta.i no more tlmn -he 
conclusions af which he a.rrived in this purely personal search, 
with he grounds on which he rested them. 
We cannot do better tlmn follow his own accotmt of him- 
self as he bas given it in he opening of his unfinisbed 
Tract, ' De Emendatione Intellectûs.' ttis 1,nguage is very 
beautiful, but if is elubortte and full; a.nd, as we have a 
long journey before us, we must be content fo epitomise if. 
Lookiug round him on his entra«ce into lire, a.nd asking 
himself what was his place and business there, he turned for 
examples to his fellow-men, and round little that he could 
venture fo imitate, tte observed them ,nll in their several 
ways govêrning themselves by their different notions of what 
flmy though desir,ble ; while these notions themselves were 
resfing on no more secure foundation than a vague, incon- 
sistent experience : he experience of one was hot the expe- 
-ience of another, and thus men were all, so fo s,%v, rather 
playing experiments with life than living, and the larger por- 
tion of them miserably failing. Their mistakes arose, as 
it seemed to Spinoza, ri'oto inadequate knowledge; thing's 
which atone rime looked desirttble, disappointed expecta- 
tion when obtained, and the wiser course concealed itself 
often under an uninviting exterior, tte desired fo subsfi- 
Lute ceaoEainty for conjecture, and fo endeavotr to find, by 
some surer method, where the reul good of man actually la.y. 
We nmst remember tlmt he had been brought up a ffew, and 
had been driven out of the ffews' communion ; his mind was 
therefore in contact with the bare facts of life, with no creed 
or system 13-ing between them and himself as tle interpreter 
of experience. Iffe wa.s thrown on his own resources fo find 
his wav for himself, and the question was, how fo find if. 
Of all forms of hunmn thought, one only, he reflectêd, would 
adroit of lm cert,ninty which he reqnired. If certain know- 
ledge were at.tainable at all, it must be looked for under the 
mahematical or demonstrat.ive method; by tracing- ri'oto ideas 
clea.rly conceived the consequences which were formally in- 
volved h them. \Vhat, then, were these ideas--hese vera 
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ide(e, s he eMls them--md hov were the to be obtained  
If the were o serve a.s fle xioms o his system, ho7 must 
be self-eviden *ruths, of whieh no proof vas required; 
the illustrtion which he gives of he charcter i" such ides 
is ingenious and Platonic. 
In order to produce any mechanical instrmnent, Spinoz 
says, we require others with which to manmcure if; and 
others ag;in fo ma.nuficture fhose; aud it would seem thus 
as if the process nmst be illl infinife one, md as if nothing 
could ever be lnade at all. Na.ture, however, ha.s provided 
for the diculty in creaiing of her own accord certain rude 
instrnments, with fhe help of vhich we can mrke others 
better; and ofhers again wifh the help of fhose. And so 
he fhinks it nmst be wifh fhe mind; fhere must be some- 
where silnilar original instrulnents prorided a.lso as the first 
ouifit of intellectual enferprise. To discover fhese, he ex- 
mnines the various senses in which lnen are said to know 
a«ything, and he finds tha.t they resolve themselves inLo 
three, or, as he elsewhere divides i, four. 
Ve know a fhing 
i. E. ncro aulitt : becmse we have heard it from 
some person or persons whose ven»cify we ha.ve no 
reason to question. 
1. ii. Ab e,Te,'ietti,i v(tgd: ff'oto general experience: 
for instance, all çets or phenomen« whieh eolne fo 
us through our senses as phenolnena, bu of the 
eauses of whieh we are ig'norant. 
2. We know a thfig as we have eorreetly eoneeived the 
laws of ifs phenomena., and see them tbllowing in their se- 
quenee in the order of nature. 
3. Fhm.lly, we ov  thing, ex scie.did iMtiticd, whieh 
alone is absolutely elear aud eertain. 
To illustrate hese divisions, suppose it be required fo find 
a tburth propooEional whieh shall stand t the third of three 
numbers as the second does to the first. The nerehmt's 
elerk kuovs his rule; he multiplies the second into the third 
and divides by the first. He neither knovs nor eares to 
know why the result is the nmnber whieh he seeks, but he 
has learnt the ça.et that it is so, a.nd he renembers it. 
A person a little viser has t.ried the experiment in a variety 
of simple cases; he has diseovered the rule by duetion, 
but still does hot uudersand it. 



A third has mastered the laws of proposition mathemati- 
eally, as he bas found them h Euelid or other geometrieal 
treatisê. 
A fomoEh, with the plah nmnbers of 1, 2, and 3, secs for 
himself by simple intuitive force that 1 : 2 = 3 : 6. 
Of these sêveral kinds of knowledge the third and fouloEh 
alone deserve to be ealled knowledge, the othêrs being no 
more than opinions more or lêss justly ibtmded. The last is 
the only real insight, although the thh'd, being exact in ifs 
tbrm, nm, y be depended upon as a basis of eertMnty. Under 
this last., as Spinoza allows, nothing exeept the very simplêst 
tmaths, wn nisi siplic,issice q;eritates, ean be pereeived ; but, 
sueh as they are, they are the fomdation of ail after-seienee ; 
and the truc ideas, the q;erce ,ideoe, which are apprehended by 
this faculty of intuition, are the primitive instruments with 
whieh nature bas thrnished us. Il' we ask for a test by 
Mtieh to distinguish them, he bas none to give us. ' Veritas,' 
he says to his fi'iends, in answer to theh- question, ' veritgs 
index sui est et fa.lsi. Veritas se ipsam patefaeit.' Ail ori- 
ghml truths re of sueh a khd that they emmot without 
surdity even be eoneeived to be false; the opposites of them 
are contradictions h terlns. ' Ut seiam me seh-e, nêeessario 
debêo prius seire. Hine pater quod eertitudo nihil est proeter 
ipsam essentiam objectivam. Cure itaque veritas 
nullo eget signo, sed sufficiat habere essentiam renun objec- 
tivam, ut quod idem est ideas, ut omne tollatur dubium ; 
bine sequitur quod veto non est methodus, signum veritatis 
quoerere post acquisitionem idearum ; sed quod ver methodus 
est via, ut ipsa veritas, aut essentioe objectivoe rerum, aut 
ideoe (omia ill idem significant) debito ordine quoerantm-.' 
(De E.mend. Intell.) 
Spinoza will scarcely carry with him the reasoner of the 
nineteenth century in arguments like these. When we re- 
member the thousand conflicting opiaions, the truth of which 
their several advocat.es hure as little doubted as they lmve 
dotbted their own existence, we require some better evidenee 
than a mere feeling of certainty; and Aristotle's less pre- 
toding canon promises 
all men think,' says Aristotle, roSro stpat ddl.esp " this we say 
,is,'" and if you will hot have this fo be a fMr ground of 
conviction, you wfll scm'cely find one which wfll serve you 
better.' We are to sec, however, what these idece are which 



are offered to us as self-evident. Of course, if they are self- 
evident, if they do produce conviction, nothing more is to be 
said; but if does, hdeed, appear stmnge fo us that Spinoza 
was hot staggered as fo the validity of his canon, when his 
fi'iends, everyone of them, so floundered and StUlnbled among 
what he regurded as his silnplest propositions ; when he round 
them, in spire of all that he could say, requiring endless 
veritatis, and unble for  long tilne even fo understa.nd their 
meaning, ta.r less to 'recoglfise them a.s elementary certain- 
ries.' Moden readers ln,'ry, perhaps, be nore forfulmfe. We 
produce ,t lengçh the definitions and axiolns of the first book 
of the ' Ethica,' and they may judge for themselves :-- 

DEFINITIONS. 
1. By a thing vhlch is ccmsa so', its own cause, I mean a thing 
the essence of which iuvolves the existence of it, or a thing which 
cannot be conceived except as existing. 
2. I call a thing finite, s«o geere, when it can be linfited bv another 
(or others) of the saine nature--e.g, a given body is called finite, 
because we eau always conceive another bodv enveloping it; but body 
is hot limited by thought, nor thought by body. 
3. By substance I mean what exists in itself and is conceived by 
itself; the conception of which, that is, does not involve the conce])- 
tion of anything else as the cause of it. 
4. By attribute I mean whatever the intellect perceives of snbstance 
as constituting the essence of substance. 
5. Mode is an affection of substance, or is that which is in some- 
thing else, by and through which it is conceived. 
6. God is a being absolutely infinite; a substance consisting of 
intï,fite attributes, each of which expresses his eternal and infinite 
essence. 

EXI'LANATION. 

I aqy absolutely infinite, not infinite suo generefor of what is in- 
finite st«o genere only the attributes are hot infinite but finite ; whereas 
what is infinite absolutely contains in its own essence everything by 
which substance can be expressed, and 'llich involves no impos- 
sibility. 
7. Tlla.t thing is ' fi'ee' which exists by the sole necessity of its own 
nature and is deternlined in its operation by itself only. That is 
'llOt free' which is called into existence by solnething else and is de- 
terlnined in its operation according to a fixed and definite nlethod. 
. Eternity is existence itseli conceived as following necesarily and 
solely froln the defilfition of the thing which is eterlml. 



EXPLANATION. 
Bccause existcnce of this kind is conceived as an eternal vriy, and, 
therefi»rc, «mnot bq exp]ained by duration, even thongh the duration 
be without begimfing or end. 
So fr the definitions ; then follow the 

AXIOMS. 
1. All things that exist, exist either of then:seh'es or in virtue of 
somcthing else. 
'2. What. we eannot eoneeive of as existing in virtue of something 
else, we must eoneeive through and in itself. 
3. From a given cause an effect neeessarily tbllows, and if there be 
no given cause no effeet can folk, w. 
4. OEhings whieh have nothing in eommon with each other cannot 
he mdel-stood through one another--i.e, the conception of one does 
hot involve the conception of the other. 
5. To mderstand an ettèct implies that we tmderstand the cause of it. 
(;. A true idea is one which corresponds with its ideate. 
7. The essence of anything which eau be eonceived as non-existent 
does hot involve existence. 
Such is our metphysiel outfit of simple ideas with Mfieh 
fo stmoE upon out enterprise of learning. The larger munber 
of them, so far ff'oto being simple, must be absolutely without 
memfing fo persons whose minds are undisciplined in meta- 
physical abstraction; they become only intelligible proposi- 
tions s we look back upon them with the light of the system 
v«hich they are supposed to eontain. 
Although, however, we may justly quarrel with sueh 
unlooked-for diiïiculties, the important question, afer ail, is 
hot of the obscurity of these axioms, but of their truth. 
lmy things in all the sciences are obscure fo an unpractised 
underst,nding, v«hich are true enogh and elea.r enough fo 
peoplê cquainted vit.h the subjects, and they nmy be fairly 
lnade the fi)undations of a seientifie system, although ndi- 
mentary students lnUSt, be eontented to aeeept them upon 
faith. Of course, also, if is entirely eompetent fo Spinoza, 
or fo ny one, fo define the terres vhich he intends fo use 
just as he pleses, provided if be understood that any conclu- 
sions whieh he derives out of them a.lTly only fo the ideas 
so defined, and hot to a.ny supposed objeet exist.hg whieh 
corresponds with them. Euelid defines his triangles and 
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circles, and discovers that to figures so described, certain 
properties previously unknown may be proved fo behmg. 
But as in nature there are no such things as trianglês and 
circles exactly answering the definition, his conclusions, as 
applied fo actually existing «bjêcts, are either hot truc af 
all or only proximately so. Vhether if be possible to bridge 
over the gulf between existing things and the abstract con- 
ception of them, as Spinoza attempts fo do, we shall presently 
sec. If is a royal road to certaint.y if if be a practicable 
one ; but we cammt sa.y that ve ever met any one vho could 
sy honestly Spinoz's reasonings had convinced him; and 
power of demonstrtion, like all other powers, can be judged 
only by ifs effects. Does it prove ? does if produce con- 
viction ? If not, if is nothing. 
We need hot detain our readers among these abstractions. 
The power of Spinozism does hot lie so remote from ordinary 
apprecitttion, or we should long ago hve hettrd the ltst of it. 
Like all other systems which have ,ttrcted fidlowers, it 
a.ddresses itself, hot to the logical intellect, but fo the imagi- 
nation, which it affects fo set aside. We refuse to submit fo 
the demonstrations by which it thrusts itself upon out re- 
ception; but regarding it ,us a whole, as an a.ttempt fo 
expltfin the nature of the world of whieh we are a prt, 
we eau still sk ourselves how fi.r the attenlpt is suceessful. 
Some aeeount of these things we know that there must be, 
and the curiosity which asks the question regards itself, of 
course, as competent in some degree to judge of the answer 
fo it. 
]efore proeeeding, however, to regard this philosophy in 
the aspect lu qfieh it is really powerfnl, we must elear 
out way through the fallaey of the method. 
The system is evolved in , seriês of theorems in severely 
demonstrative ordêr out of the definitions and axioms whicb 
we have tra«slated. To 1)ropositios 1--6 we have nothing 
to objêct; they will not, probably, convey a.nv very clear 
ideas, but they are so far lmrely abstract, and seem fo follow 
(as far as we can speak of 'following' in sueh subjects) 
by fait reasoning. ' Substance is prior in nature to ifs 
affections.' ' Substances with different attributes bave 
nothing in common,' and, therefore, ' one cannot be the cause 
of the ot.her.' " Things really distinct are distinguished by 
differênee either of attribute or mode (there being" nothing 



else by vhich fley cn be distinguished), nd, therefore, be- 
c.use t, hbgs modlly disfinguished do no qd substance 
differ from one nother. there enno be more than one sub- 
snee of he sam ribue. Therefore (le us remind onr 
relers tht we re anong wht Spinoza calls otio,es sim- 
.»licissi,as), since there cannot be two substances of the saine 
attribute, and substances of different attributes cnnot be 
the cause one of the other, it foows tht no substance cn 
be produced by another substance.' 
The existence of substance, he then concludes, is involved 
in the na.tre of the thing itself. Substance exists. It does 
nd must. Ve ask, -hy9 nd we re nswered, bec,use 
there is nothing capable of producing it, and therefi)re if is 
self-caused--i.e, by the first definition the essence of if ira- 
plies existence s part of the idem. If is stonishing tha.t 
Spinoza shod not have seen that he ssumes the fact that 
substance does exist in order fo prove that it must. If if 
canno be produced a»,d exists, then, of course, it exists in 
virtue of ifs own narre'e. But supposing if does hOt exist, 
supposing it is a.ll a delusion, the proof iMls fo pieces. We 
bave fo fall ba.ck on the fa.cts of experience, on the obscure 
and unscient.ific certainty that t.he thing which we caH the 
wofld, and the personalities çhich we call ourselves, a.re a 
rea.1 substa.ntial something, before we find ground of any 
kind to stand upon. Conscious of the infirmity of his demon- 
stration, Spinoza wds round it and round it, adding proof 
fo proof, but never escaping the same vicious circle: sub- 
sta.nce exists because if exists, and the tfltimate experience of 
existence, so a.r ff'oto beg of that clear kind which can be 
accepted as an axiom, is the most confused of all our sen- 
sations. at is existence P a.nd what is that something 
which we say exists  Thingsessencesexistences  these 
are but the vague names with hich faculties, constracted 
only fo deal with conditional phenomena., disguise their 
incapacity. The world  the Hindoo legend was suppooEed 
upon the back of the tortoise. If was a step between the 
world and nothingness, and served fo cheat the imagination 
with ideas of a fictitious resting-place. 
If any one arms (says Spinoza) that he bas a clear, distinct 
that is to say, a trueidea of subaance, but that nevertheless he is 
nncertain vhether m W such subsnce exist, it is the saine a if he 
were to arm that he had a true idea, but yet was uncertain whether 



if was not fa]se. Or if he says that substance can be creatcd, it is 
like saying that a false idea can become a true idea.--as absurd a 
thing as it is possible to conceive ; a.nd thereibre the existence of sub- 
stance, as -ell as the essence of it, must be acknowledged as an 
eternal verity. 
If is again the saine story. Spinoz speaks of a clear 
ide,n of substance; but he has hot proved tht such au ide,n 
is within the compass of the mind. A nmn's own notion 
that he sees cle,nrly, is no proof th,nt he reallv sees clearly 
and the distinctness of  definition in itself is no evidence 
that if corresponds adequately vith the object of if. 
doubt a man v¢ho professes to have aa idea of substance as an 
existfig thing, cannot doubt, as long as he ha.s if, that sub- 
stance so exists. This is merely fo say that as long as 
ma.n is certain of this or that fict, he hs no doubt of if. But 
neither his certainty nor Spinoza.'s will be of 
man who has no such idea, and who cannot recognise the 
lwfulness of the method by which if is arrived af. 
From the self-existing substmce if is a short step to the 
existence of God. After a. few more propositions, following 
one another with the saine kind of coherence, we arrive 
successively at the conclusion tlmt there is but one substance 
th,nt this substance being necessarily existent, if is also in- 
fiuite ; that if is therefore identical with the Being vho had 
been previously defined as the ' Ens absolute perfectmn.' 
Demonstrations of this kind were the characteristics of the 
period. Des Cartes had set the example of constructfig 
then, and was follov¢ed by CudwooEh, Clarke, ]3erkeley, and 
many others besides Spinoza. The inconclusiveness of the 
nethod may perhaps be observed most readily in the strmgely 
opposite conceptions formed by all these writers of the nature 
of that Being whose existence they nevertheless agreed, by 
the sa.me proeess, fo gather each out of their ides. It is 
import,nt, however, fo exanfine if carefully, for if is the very 
keystone of the Pantheistic system. 
As stated by Des Cartes, the argument sfands something a.s 
follows :--God is a.n all-perfect ]3eing,--perfeetion is the 
idea. which we form of ttiln : existence is a mode of perfection, 
and therêfore God exists. The sophism we are told is only 
apparent. Existence is pa.rt of the idea--a.s much iuvolved 
in if a.s the equality of ail lines drawn fl'om the centre fo 
the circumferenee of  circle is involved in the ide of a. 
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circle. A non-existent all-perfect Being is as inconceiwble 
as  quadrilateral triangle. 
If is sometimes answered that in this way we may prove 
the existenee of anything--Titans, Cimoeras, or the O1)'m- 
pian Gods ; we have but fo dêfine them as existing, and the 
proof is eomplete. But, this objeetion summa.rily set aside; 
none of these beings-are by hypothesis absolutely perfeet, 
and, therefore, of their existenee we ean eonelude nothing. 
Vith greater justice, however, we nmy s,qy, that of sueh 
terres as perfeetion a.nd exist.enee we know too little fo speeu- 
late. Exis*ence may be an imperfection for all we c,qn tell ; 
we knmv nothing about the marrer. Sueh ,rgmnênts are 
but endless petitiones principii--like the self-devouring ser- 
peut, resolving themselves into nothing. We wandêr round 
and round them, in the hope of finding some tangible point 
af whieh ve ean seize their meaning; but we are presented 
everywhere with the saine impr,etieable surface, from whieh 
out grasp glides off inettbetua.1. 
Spinozu himself, hmvever, obviously felt an intense eonvie- 
tion of the validity of his argument. I-Iis opinion is stated 
with sufrieient distine'tness in one of his letters. ' Nothing 
is more elear,' he wrRes fo his pupil De Vries, ' flmn tha{, 
on fle one ha.nd, everything whieh exists is eoneeived by 
or under solne attribute or other; that the more reality, 
therefore, , being or thing h,s, the more attributes lnUSt 
be assigned to if;' ' and eonversely' (rmd this he ealls his 
arg,¢mentum l)almari,m in proof of the existenee of God), 
' the nore «ttributes I assign fo « thinff, the nore I ara .forced 
fo conceive it ets existing.' Arrange the argument how we 
pIea.se, we shall never get if into a form clearer fhan Ihis :-- 
The more perfect  Ihing is, the more if must exist (as if 
existence could adroit of lnore or less); and thereibre fhe 
all-perfect Being must exist absoluIely. There is no flaw, 
we are told, in f.he reasoning ; aud if we are hot convinced, if 
is from the confused habits of our own minds. 
Some persons ma.y think th.%t all argmnents are good 
when on the right side, and that if is a graI.uitous ilnper- 
tinence to quarrel wiIh the proofs of a conclusion which if 
is so desirable that all should receive. As yet, however, 
we are but inadequately .%cquainted with the idea attached 
by Spinoz.% fo the word 1)erfection; mad if we colnmit our- 
selves to his logic, it may lead us out fo unexpected conse- 
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quences. All such rçasonings presume, as a first condition, 
that we men possess faculties capable of dealing with absolute 
ideas ; that we can understand the nature of things external 
to ourselves as they really et,-e in their nbsolute relation fo 
one another, independent of our own conception. The ques- 
tion immediately befi,re us is one which can never be deter- 
mined. The truth which is fo be proved is one which we 
already believe; and if, as we believe also, our conviction 
of God's existence is, like that of our own exis,ence, intuitive 
and immediate, the grounds of if can never adequately be 
anal3sed; we cannot sa)" exctly wlmt they are, and there- 
fi)re we cannot sty wlmt they are not. Vhatever we receie 
btuitively, we receive without proof; and stated as u naked 
proposition, if nmst involve a petitio princiI>ii. Ve have  
rig'ht, however, to object at once to an argument in which 
the conclusion is more obvious tlmn the premises ; and if if 
lead on to other consequences which we disapprove in them- 
selves, we reject it without difiiculty or hesitation. We 
ourselves believe that Goal is, becuuse we experience the 
control of a 'power' which is stronger than we; and our 
instincts teach us so much of the raclure of that power as 
oui- own relation to it requires us fo know. God is the being 
to whom our obedience is due; and the perfections which we 
attribute fo him are those moral perfections which are the 
proper object of our reverence. Strange to sa3-, the perfec- 
tions of Spinoza, which appear so clear to him, are without 
any moral character whatever; and for men to speak of the 
justice of God, he tells us, is but fo sec in him a reflection 
of themselves; as if a triangle were to conceive of him as 
e«nineter triagularis, or u circle to give him the property of 
circdarity. 
Hving arrived t existence, we next find ourselves among" 
ideas, which at least are intelligible, if the character of them 
is as far removed us before from the circle oï ordinary 
thoug'ht. othing exists except substance, the attributes 
under which substance is expressed, and the modes or affec- 
tions of those attributes. There is but one substance self- 
existent, eternal, necessary, and that is the absolutely Infinite 
all-perfect Being. Substance cnnnot produce substance, an(l 
therefore there is no such thing as creation ; and everything 
which exists is eiflmr an attribute of God, or an affection of 
some attribute of him, modified in this manner or in that. 
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Beyond him there is nothing, and noth'mg like him or equal 
to him; he therefore ,lone in himself is absolutely free, 
uninfluenced by anything, for nothing is except himself; and 
from him and from his supreme l»ower, essence, intelligence 
(for these words mean the saine thing), ,11 things h,ve neces- 
sarily flowed, and will and must flow for ever, in the saine 
ma.nner us from the nature of a trimgle it follows, and 
followed, and will follow from etefity to eternity, that the 
angles of if are equ,l fo two right angles. It would seem as 
if the analogy were but an artificial play upon words, and 
that it w only metaphorically that in nmthelnatical demon- 
stration we speak of one thing as following from another. 
The properties of a curve or a triangle are what they re 
af all rimes, and the sequence is merely in the ortier in 
which they are successively known fo ourselves. But accord- 
ing fo Spinozu, this is the only true sequence ; ,nd wh,t we 
call the mfiverse, a.nd all the series of incidents in earth or 
1)la.net, are involved fornmlly and nmthematically in the 
definition of God. 
Each at.ribute is infinite suo genere ; and if is rime that we 
should know distinctly the meaning which Spinoz attaches 
to that iml»ort,nt word. Out of the infinite number of the 
a.ttributes of God, two only, he sys, are known fo us-- 
' extension,' and' thought,' or ' lnind.' Dumt.ion, even though 
if be without beginning or end, is hot a.n ,ttribute ; if is 
not even  rea.1 thing. Time ha.s no relation to Being, con- 
ceived ma.thematically ; it would be ,bsrd fo speak of circles 
or triangles a.s ny older to-day thon they were a.t the be- 
ginning of the world. These nd everything of the saine 
kind are conceived, s Spinoza rightly says, s,b quâdam s_pecie 
«eterdtatis.. But extension, or substance extended, and 
thought, or substance l»erceiving, are rea.1, absolute, and ob- 
jective. Ve must hot confound extension with body; tbr 
though body be a mode of extension, there is extension which 
is hot body, and it is infinite because we cannot conceive it 
fo be limited except by itself--or, in other words, to be 
linited at all. And ,ns it is with extension, so it is with mind, 
which is also infinite with the infinity of ifs object. Thus 
there is no such thing a.s cre,ntion, ,nnd no beginning or end. 
All things of which onr thculties are cogniz,nt under one 
or other of these attributes are l»rodnced from God, and in 
him they have their being, and without him they would cease 
fo be. 
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Proceeding by steps of rigid demonstration (and most 
admirably indeed is the form of the philosophy adl)ted fo 
the spirit of if), we learn thtt God is the only causa libera; 
tlmt no other thing or being hus uny power of self-deter- 
mimtion ; 11 moves by fixed luvs of cuustion, motive upon 
motive, uct upon uct ; there is no fi'ee will, a.nd no contingency ; 
uud however necessary if nmy be for our incapacity to consider 
futée things us in  sense contingent (see Tractat. Theol. 
Polit. cup. iv., sec. 4), this is but one of the thousand con- 
venient deceptions which we ure obliged fo employ vith our- 
selves. God is the cause immatens omnium; he is hOt u 
personal beg exisfing Ul)aa% from tle universe ; bu himself 
in his own reulity, he is expressed in the universe, which is 
his living gttrmen. Keel)ing o lae lflfilosophical ltmguage 
of the rime, Spinoz preserves the distinction between na tura 
naturans and natura natttrat««. The first is being in itseli 
the uttribntes of substunce as they are conceived simply 
and ulone; the second is the infinite series of modificutions 
which follov out of the properties of these attributes. And 
thus ull which is, is wht if is by un ubsolute necessity, 
und could hot have been other tlmn if is. God is ee, 
bec,use no cuuses external fo himself httve power over him ; 
and s good men are most free when most  lttw fo them- 
selves, so if is no infringement on God's freedom to say 
that he n,«st ha.ve acted us he has ucd. but rather he is 
absolutely free because ubsoluly u law himself fo himself. 
Here ends the first book of Sphozu's Ethicsthe book 
which confains, as we said, the notiones sbnplicissimas, and 
the prilnry and rudimenttl deductions ff'oto them. His Dei 
n(,tur««m, he says, in his lofty confidence, e]usque proprieh«tes 
explicui. But, as if conscious tlmt his lnethod l never 
convince, he concludes this pooEion of his subject with an 
analytica.1 appendix ; hot fo explain or apologise, but fo show 
us clearly, in practical detail, the position into which he has 
led us. The roof, we are told, of all philosophical errors lies 
in our notion of filml causes ; we inve the order of nature, 
and interpret God's action through onr own ; we speak of his 
intentions, as if he were a man; we assume tlmt we are 
capable of measuring them, and finaàly erect ourselves, and 
our own interests, into the centre and criterion of all thhgs. 
Hence arises our notion of evil. If the universe be wha.t 
this 1)hilosophy bas described if, the perfection which if 



assigns fo God is extended to ever)oEhing, and evil is of 
course impossible; there is no shortcoming eifler in nature 
or in man; each person md e,ch t.hing is exactly what 
it h,s the power tobe, and nothing more. But men imagining 
that ,qll things exist on their acconnt, ,nd pereeiving their 
own interests, bodily and spiritnal, ca.p,ble of being variously 
 qffected, have conceived these opposite influences fo result 
from opposite and contra.dictory powers, and call what 
contributes fo their advantage good, and whatever obstructs 
it, evil. For our convenience we form generic conceptions 
of hum,n excellence, ,s archet.ypes affer which to sh-ive ; and 
such of us ,s appro,ch nearest fo such archetypes are sup- 
l:,osed fo be virtuous, and those who are most remote from 
them fo be wicked. But such generic abstrtctions a.re bnt 
etia imgSmtiois, and have no re,ql existence. In the eyes 
of God euch thing is what if bas the means of being. There 
is no rebellion against him, and no resisfunce of his will: 
in truth, therefore, there neither is nor can be such u thing 
as , bad action in the common sense of the word. Actions 
are good or bnd, hot iii themselves, but as eompared with 
the n,ture of the agent ; what we censure in men, we tolerate 
and even admire in animals ; and ,s soon as we are aware 
of our mistake in assigning fo man a power of ff'ce volition, 
our not.ion of evil as a positive thing will cease fo exist. 

Il" I ara asked (concludes Spinoza) whv then all mankind were hot 
created by God, so as to be governed solely by reason? it was be- 
cause, I rep|y, there was to God no Jack ci" matter to create al| things 
ri'oto the highest to the lowest grade of pertction ; or, to spcak more 
proper]y, because the laws of God's nature were ample enough to 
suffice for the production of ail things which can be conceived by an 
Infinite Intel]igence. 

If is possible that readers who bave followed us so fa.r will 
now hm a.way ff'oto a philosophy which issues in such conclu- 
sions  resentful, perhaps, that it should bave been ever laid 
before t.hem at all, in langua.ge so little expressive of aversion 
and displeasure. Ve must cla.im, however, in Spinoza's naine, 
the right which he claires for himself. :[-Iis system must be 
judged as a whole; and whtever we may think om'selves 
would be the moral effbct of sueh doctrines if they were 
generally received, in his hands and il his heart they are 
worked into maxims of the lourest nd loftiest morality. 
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And af leasf sve are bound fo remember fhaf. some aceounf 
of this g'reaf mystery of evil flere musL be ; and alLhough 
familiariLy wifl eommonly-reeeived explanations ma.y dis- 
guise from us fhe liffieulfies wifh whieh they too, as well as 
that of Spinoza, are embarrassed, sueh diflieulties noue the 
tess exist. The faef is fhe grand perplexify, and for ourselves 
we aeknowledge fh,f of all theories about if Spinoza's 
wonld appear fo us the leasf irl'tfiona.1, sefting" eonscienee, 
and fhe voiee of conscience, aside. The objeeLions, wifh the 
replies fo flem, are well dl,nwn ont in fhe eorrespondenee 
wifh Villiam de Blyenburg. IL will be seen ai once with 
how little justice fhe denial of evil as a posiLive thing eau 
be ealled equiwflenf fo denying it relafively fo man, or fo 
eoffusing the moral disLinetions befween vioEue and vice. 
We speak (writes Spinoza, in answer to Blyenburg, who had urged 
something of tlle kind), we speak of this or tiret man 1,aving doue a 
wrong thing, when we eolnpare him vith a general standard of huma- 
nity; but ilmsnmch as God neither pereeives things in sueh abstract 
manner, nor forms to hilnself sueh generic definitions, and sinee there 
is no more reality in anything than God has assigned to it, it ]bllows, 
surely, that the absence of good exists only in respect of man's under- 
standing, not in respee of God's. 
Il" this be so, then (replies Bb'enlmrg), bad men £ulfil God's will as 
well as good. 
It is true (Spinoza answers) they fulfil it, yet not as the good nor 
as well as file good, nor are they to be compared with them. The 
better a thing or a person be, the more there is in him of God's spirit, 
and the more he expresses God's will; while the bad, being withou 
that divine love which arises £rom the knowledge of God, and t]lrouh 
whieh alone we are ealled (in respect of our understandings) h;-s ser- 
vants, are but as insta'uments in the hand of the artificer--they serve 
unconseiously, and are consmned in their service. 

Spinoza., aller ail, is but sLaLing in philosophical lan- 
guage fhe extreme doctrine of Grtee; and St. Paul, if we 
inLerpreL his real belief by fhe one passag'e so offert 
quoted, in whieh he compares us to 'ehy in the hands of 
fhe poLLer, who makefh one vessel fo honour and tnother 
fo dishonour,' may be aeeused with jusLiee of having" held 
f.he saine opinion. If Clvinism be pressed fo ifs logieal 
eonsequenees, iL eifher beeomes an intolerable falsehood, or 
iL resolves itself inLo fhe philosophy of Spinoza. IL is mon- 
strous to eall evil g positive Lhing, and fo assert., h fhe saine 
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bre,uth, th,ut God h,us predetermined it,--to tell us thut he 
lins ordained what he ll,utes, and lmtes wh,ut he h,us ord,uined. 
It is incredible tht we should be without power fo obey 
him except through lais fi'ee grace, and yet be held responsi- 
ble for olu" faflures when tha.t grace bas bêen withheld. And 
itis idlê fo ca.ll ,u philosopher sacrilegious who has but systenl- 
,utised the fifith which so lnany believe, ,und cleared it of ifs 
nmst hidêous features. 
Spinoz, flinches from nothing, and disguises no conclusions 
eithêr ri'on himself or fron lais readers. We bêlieve for 
ourselves that logic lns no business with such questions; 
that the answer fo them lies in the conscience ,und hot in 
the intellect. Spinoza thinks otherwise; nd he is ,ut le,ust 
true to the guide which he ha.s chosen. Blyenburg presses 
him with instances of monstrous crime, such as bl'ing home 
fo the he;rt the natural horror of if. He speaks of Æero's 
murder of Agrippina, ,und ,usks if Goal can be c,ulled the c,uuse 
of such an ,uct ,us that. 
God (replies Spinoza, c«flmly) is the cause of all thlngs which lmve 
reality. If you can sb«w that evil, errors, crimes express anv real 
hing., I agree readily t]at God is the cause of them; but I conceive 
myself to have proved tlmt what constitutes the essence of evil is not 
a rem tbing at all and therefore that God canno be the cause of it. 
l'ero's matricide was hot a crime, in so fir as it was a positive out- 
ward act. Orestes also killed his mother ; and we do not judge Orestes 
as we judge Nero. The crime of the latter lay in his being without 
pity, without obedience, without natural aflhction--none of which 
things express .qny positive essence, but the absence of it; and there- 
tbre God was hot tlm cause of these, although he was the cause of the 
act and the intention. 
But once for all (he adds), this aspect of things will remain intoler- 
able ,qnd unintelligible as long as the common notions of free will 
remain unremoved. 

And of course, and we sh,ull ,ul] confess it, if these notions 
are as false ,us Spinoz supposes them--if we htve no power 
to be anything but wha.t we are, there neither is nor cun be 
such u thing as morul evil; a.nd what we call crimes will 
no more involve ,u viol,ution of the will of God, they will no 
more impair lais mol'ai attributes if we suppose him fo h,uve 
willed them, tlmn the saine ,uctions, whether of lust, ferocity, 
or cruelty, in the inferior ,unilna]s. There will be but, as 
S1)inoza s,-s, an infinite grad,ution in created things, the 



1)oorest lire being more than no:w, the meanest active dis- 
position something better than ineoEia, and the smallest 
exercise of reason better tlmn mere fcrocity. ' The Lord 
bas ruade all things for himself, even the wicked for the 
day of evil.' 
The moral aspect of the marrer will be more clear as we 
proceed. We pause, however, fo notice one difSculty of a 
metaphysical kind, which is best disposed of in passing. 
Whatever obscnrity may lie about the thing which we call 
Time (philosophers hOt being able fo agree what it is, or 
whether l»roperly if is anything), the words pa.st, presen, 
future, do undoubtedly convey some definite ideu with them : 
things will be which are not ye, and htve been which are no 
longer. 5ow, if everything which exists be a necessary 
mathematical consequence ff-oto the nature or definition of 
the One Being, we cannot see how there can be any time 
but the present, or how past and future have room for a 
meaning. God is, and therefore all properties of him are, 
just as every propery of a circle exists in if as soon as the 
circle exists. We may if we like, for convenience, throw 
oto- theorems into the future, and sa.y, e.g. hat if two lines 
in a circle cut each other, fle rectangle under the 1)arts of 
the one will equal that under the pmts of the other. But 
we only mean in reality that flmse rectangles are equal ; and 
the.ftture relates only fo out knowledge of le fact. Allow- 
ing, however, as much as we 1)lease, that the condition of 
England a hundred years hence lies ah-eady in embryo in 
existing causes, if is a paradox fo say that such condition 
exists already in the sense in which the propeoEies of the 
circle exist; and yet Spinoza insists on fle illustration. 
If is singular that he shoùd hot have noticed the ditficulty ; 
hot that either if or the answer fo if (which no doubt 
would bave been ready enough) are likely to interest any 
person excel)t metaphysicims, a class of thinkers, hap1)ily , 
which is ral)idly diminishing. 
We proceed fo more impo¢ant matters--to Spinoza's 
detailed theory of natm'e as exhibited in man and b man's 
nfind. His theory for ifs bold ingenuity is by far he most 
remarkable which on this dark subject has ever been pro- 
1)osed. W-hether we can believe if or hOt, is another ques- 
tion; yet undoubtediy it provides a solution for every 
diflàcult, y; it accegts with equal weleome the extïemcs of 



materialism and of spiritualism : and if if be the test of the 
soundness of u philosophy tha i will exl)lain 1)henomena 
and reeoneile eonf.rtdietions, if is hard fo aeeount for the 
fae f.lat a system whieh bears sueh a tes so admirably, 
should neveloEheless be so ineredible as i is. 
1V[ost people have heard of the ' Harmonie Préétablie' 
of Leibtitz; if is borrowed withou aeknowledgmen from 
S1)inoza, and alal)ted to the Leibnitzim 1)hilosol)hy. ' lV[an,' 
sas Leibnitz, ' is composed of mind and body; but wha is 
mind and wha is body, and what is the nattre of theia- union ? 
Substunces so opposite in kid canno affect one another; 
mid canno ac on marrer, or marrer Ul)On mind; and the 
al)pearance of fleir reciprocal operation is an appearunce only 
md a delusion.' A delusion so general, however, required 
fo be accomted for ; and Leibnitz uccomted for if by sup- 
posing tht God, in creaing u vorld composed of maeriul 
and spMtual phenomen, ordained tha these several pheno- 
mena should proceed from the begiming in pmallel lines side 
by side in a constantly corresponding hannony. The sense 
of seeilg results, i al)pears to us, ri'oto he formation of 
pictm'e upon the retina. The motion of he arm or the leg 
appears fo result from an act of will ; but in either case ve 
mistake coincidence for causation. Between substmmes so 
wholly alien there cun be no inercommunion ; and we oMy 
suppose tha the object seen produces the idea, and tha the 
desi'e produces the movement, because the phenomena of 
mater ,nnd Ihe 1)henomen of spirit ure so contrived as fo 
flow always in the saine order and sequence. This h3]»othesis , 
as coming from Leibnitz, has been, ff hOt accepted, af least 
listened fo respectfiùly; because while takhg i out of 
proper place, he contrived o graft i upon Christianity ; and 
succeeded, with a sooE of spectttive legerdemain, i making 
i appea.r to be in harmony wit.h revealed religion. Dis- 
gttised as a phflosophy of Predestination, and comected with 
the Christian doctrine of letribution, if stel)s foulard with 
an air of tmconscious iamocence, as ff interfering wifl 
nothing which Christians generlly believe. And yet, leaving 
as i does no lrger scope for liberty or resl)onsibility than 
when in the hands of S1)inoza, ' Leibniz, i our opinion, 
.'- Since thesc words rere v;ritten a book bas appeared in Paris by an able dis- 
eiple of Leibnitz, ,xhich, although it does hot lead us to mdify the opinion expressed in tllem, yet obliges us to give out reasons for speaking as we do 
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bas only succeeded in mtking if infinitely lnore revolthlg. 
Spinoza could not regard the bad man as a.n objec of Divine 
M. de Careil  has discovered in the library at t[anover, a MS. in tlle handwriting 
of Leibnitz, containing a series of rcmarks on thc book of a certain John Wachter. 
It does hot appeax wllo this John W««chter was, nor by what accident he came 
to bave so distinguished a critic. If we may judge by the extracts at present before 
us, he seems to bave bcen an absurd and extravagant pcrson, who had attempted 
te combine the theology of the Cabbala with the very ]ittle which he was able te 
undetand of tllo philosophy of Spinoza; and, as far as lle is concerned, neither 
his writings ner the reflections upon them are of interest te any human belng. 
Ehe extravagance of Spinoza's followers, howcver, fm'nished Leibnitz with an 
opportunity of noticing thc points Oll which he most disapproved of Spinoza him- 
self; and tllese few notices M. de Careil bas new for the first rime published as 
Thc R«futation o.f Slginoza , by Leibnitz. Ehey are exceedingly brief and scanty ; 
and the writer of tllem would assurcdly have hesitated te describe an imperfect 
criticism by se anabitious a title. TElle nlodern editor, lloever, nmst be allowed 
the privilege of a worshipper, and wc will net quarrel with him for an exaggerated 
e.timate of what his master had accomplished. We are indebted te his enthusiasm 
for what is at least a curious discovery, and we will net qualify the gratitude 
which fie bas earned by industry and good will. At the same rime, the notes 
thelnselves confirm the opinion which we have always entertained, that Leibnitz 
did net understand Spinoza. Leibnitz did net understand him, and the folloers 
of Leibnitz de net xmderstand him new. If he were no more than what he is 
described in the book before us--if his metphysics wero 'miserable,' if his 
philosophy was absm-d, and he himself nothing more than a second-rate disciple 
of Descartes--we can assure [. de Careil that we shoafld long ago bave heard 
the last of him. 
There must be something else, Solnething very different frein this, te explain 
the position which he holds in Germany, or the fascination which his writings 
exerted over such minds as those of Lessing or of GSthc ; the fact of se enduring 
an influence is more thau a mdïicient answer te mere depreciating criticism. This, 
lmwever, is net a point which there is any use in lressing. Our present business 
i. te justify the two assertions which we havo ruade. First, that Leibnitz borrowed 
lais Teory qf the Harmonie _Pré-établie from Spinoza, withont acknowledgment; 
and, secondly, that this theory is quite as inconsistent with religion as is that of 
Spinoza, and only differs from it in disguising its real character. 
First for the Harmouie Pré-établie. Spinoza's Ethics appeared in 1677; anti 
we know that they were read by Leibnitz. In 1696, Leibnitz announced as a dis- 
covery of lais own, a ï'heory of The Communication of Substances, hich he illus- 
trates in the following manner :-- 
' Vous ne comprenez pas, dites-vous, comment je pourrois prouver ce que j'ai 
avancé touchant la communication, ou rharmonie de deaoE substances aussi diff6- 
rentes que l'âme et le corps ? Il est vrai que je crois en avoir trouvé le moyen ; 
et voici comment je lrétends vous satisfaire. Figurez-vous deaoE horloges ou 
montres qui s'accordent parfaitement. Or cela se peut faire de trois manières. 
La 1  consiste dans une influence mutuelle. La 2  est d'y attacher un ouw.ier habile 
qui les redresse, et les mette d'accord  tous moments. La 3 « est de fabriquer 
ces deux pendu]es avec tant d'art et de justesse, qu'on se puisse assurer de leur 
accord dans la suite. [ettez maintenant l'âme et le corps à la place de ces deux 
pendu]es; leur accord peut arriver par l'une de ces trois manières. La voye 
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anger and ca, subject of reributory pnnishment, tic was 
net a Christian, and ruade no pretension te be considered 
dïnfluence est celle de la philosophie vulgaire; mais comme l'on ne sauroit 
eoncewir des particules matérielles qui puissent passer d'une de ces substances 
dans l'autre, il faut abandomter ce sentiment. La voye de l'assistance continuelle 
du Créateur est celle du système des causes occasionnelles; mais je tiens que c'est 
faire itervmtir I)êus ex nmehina dans une chose naturelle et. ordinaire, où selon 
la raisan il ne doit concourir, qtte de la manière quïl concourt dt toutes les antres 
choses naturelles. Ainsi il ne reste que mon hypothèse ;c'est-à-dire que la voye de 
l'harmonie. Dieu a fait dès le commencement chacune de ces deux substances 
de telle natnre, qu'en no suivatat que ces propres lcix qu'elle a reçues avec son ëtre, 
elle s'aweorde paurtant avec l'autre tout comme s'il y avoit une influênee mutuelle, 
ou comme si Dieu y mettoit tonjours la main art-delà de son concours général. 
Après cela je n'ai pas besoin de rien prouver à moins qu'on no veuille exiger que 
je prouve que Dien est assez habile pour se scrvir de cette artifice,' &e.--LmXlTZ, 
Oy»er««, p. 133. 13erlin edition, 1840. 
Leilmitz, as we have said, attempts te reconeile his system rith Christianlty, 
and therefore, of course, this theory of the relation of mind and body wears a very 
different aspect under his treatment, frein what it wears nnder /bat of Splnoza. 
1lut 8pinoza aud Leilmitz both agree in this one peeMiar conception in which they 
differ frein ail other philosophers before or after them--that mind and body 
bave no direct commnnication with each other, and tbat the phenomena of them 
merelv correspond. I. de Careil says they both borrowed it frein I)escartes; 
but thtt is iupossible. I)escartes hcld no such opinion : it was the precise point of 
disagreement at z'hich Spinoza partea frein him ; and therefore, since in point of 
date Spinoza had the advantage of Leibnitz, and we know that Leibnitz was 
acqnainted with his writings, we must either suppose that he ras directly indebted 
te 8pinoza for an obligation whieh he ought te have aeknowledged, or else, which 
is extremely improbable, that having read Spinoza and forgotten him, ho aftervrard. 
re-originated for himself one of the most singular and peetùiar notions which ras 
ever offered te file belief of mankind. 
8o ranch for the first point, whieh, after 11, is but of little moment. Itis 
m,»re important te ascertain whether, in the hands of Leibnitz, this theory tan 
ho any botter reconeiled vith vhat is commonly meant, by religion ; whether, that 
Js, the ideas of obedience and disobedience, merit and demerit, judgment and 
retributiolt, bave any proper place under it. Spinoza nmkes no pretension te 
anything of the kind, and openly declares that these ideas are ideas merely, and 
htmm mistakes. Leibnitz, in opposition te him, endeavours te re-establish them 
in the following manner. ]-Ie conceives that the system of the nniverse bas 
been arranged and predetermined fmm the moment af which it was latmched 
into being; frein the nmmcnt at which GOEI selected it, with all its details, as the 
1,est which could exist ; but that itis carried on by the action of individual crea- 
turcs (monads as ho calls them)which, though necessarily obeying the laws of 
their existence, yet obey thym witll a 'character of spontaneity,' which although 
'automata,' are yet voluntary agents; and therefore, by the consent of their 
heaoEs te ther actions, entitle themselves te moral praise or moral censure. The 
question is, vhether by the more assertion of the ce-existence of these opl?osite 
qtmlities in the monad man, ho bas proved that such qualities can coexist. In 
oto" opinion, it is like speaking of a cireular ellipse, or of a quada'ilateral triangle. 
There is a plain dilemma in these matters from which no philosophy can extricate 
itself. If mon can incur filt, their actions might be other than they are. If they 
cannot act otherwise tha.n they de, they cannot incm" ettilt. Se at least it appears 
te us; yet, in the darkness of ottr knowledge, wc wmfld net complain merêly of 



such ; and if did not occm" to him to regard the actions of  
behlg which, both with Leibnitz and himseli; is (to use his 
own expression) an «utomato Sl)lrituale , as deserving a fiery 
indignation and evêrlasting vengeance. 
' Deus,' according fo Sphoza's definition, ' est ens constans 
infmitis attributis quorum mmmquodque oeternam et infinitam 
essêntiam exprimit.' Under êch of these attributes bfiMt(e 
se(lttutttr , and everything which an infinite intelligence cm 
conceive, and cm infinite power can produce,--everything 
which follows as a possibility out of the divhm natm'e,--all 
things which hve been, and are, and will be,--find expres- 
sion and actual existence, hot mder one attribute only, but 
under each and every attribute. Laug'uage is so ill adapted 
to explain such a system, tiret even fo state if acctu'ately is 
all but impossible, and analogies can only remotely suggest 
what such expressious mean. But it is as if it were said 
tlmt the statue thought might be expressed in an infinite 
variety of ltmgmges ; and hot in words only, but in action, 
in painting, in sculpture, ia music, in any form of any 
kind which can be employed us a. means of sl.iritual embodi- 

a theory, and if our earthly life were ail in all, and the grave renaained the ex- 
treme horizon of our hopes and fears, the Hctrmonie _Pré-[tablie might be tolerated 
as credible, and admired as ingenious and beantifd. It is when forciblv attached 
to a creed of the future, with which it bas no natural connection, that it assumes- 
its repulsive featm-es. The world may be in the main good ; while the good, from 
the unknon condition of its existence, may be impossible withont some inter- 
mixture of evil ; and although Leibnitz  as at rimes staggered even himself by the 
misery anti wickechaess which he witnessed, and was driven to comfort himself 
with the reflection that this earth might be but one world in the midst of the 
miverse, and perhaps the single chequered exception in an infinity of stainless 
globes, yet we would not quarrel with a hypothesis because it was imperft.ct ; it 
might pass as a possible conjecture on a dark snl,ject, when nothing better than 
conjecture was attainable. 
:Bnt as soon as we are told that the evil in these hmnan 'automata' being a 
necessary condition of this world which Goal bas called into being, is yet infinitely 
dtestal,le to Goal ; that the creatures who surfer under the acctrsed necessity of 
committing sin are infinitely guilty in God's eyes. for doing what they have no 
power to avoid, and may therefore be justly pmished in everlasting tire ; we recoil 
agamst the paradox. 
No disciple of Leibnitz will maintain, that unless he lmd round this belief in an 
eternity of penal retribution an article of the popular creed, such a doctrine would 
have formed a narre'al appendage of his system; and if )I. de Careil desires to 
know why the influence of Spinoza, whose genius he considers so insignificant, bas 
been so deep and so enduring, while Leibnitz bas only secured for himself , mere 
admiration of his talents, it is because Spinoza was hot afi'aid tobe consistent, 
even at the price of the world's reprobation, and refused to purchase the applause of 
his own age at the sacrifice of sincerity. 



Inen. Of all these infinie ah'ibues, wo only, as we said, 
are knowl to us--extension and flought.. faterial pheno- 
mena are phenomena of extension ; and fo every nodification 
of extension an idea corresponds under the attribute of 
thought. Out of such a compound as this is forlned man, 
composed of body and mind; tvo parallel and correspondent 
nodifications eernally answering one another. And not 
lnan only, but all other beings and things are similarly 
formed a.nd simibrly animated; the anima or nlind of each 
varying according fo the complicity of the organism of its 
material counterpart. Although body does hOt think, nor 
affect the mind's power of thinldng, and mind does hOt 
control body, nor commmficate fo if either notion or rest or 
any influence fronl itself, yet bo(ly witll all ifs properties 
is the object or ideate of nlind : whatsoever body does, mind 
perceives ; and the greater tlle energising power of the first, 
the greater the perceiving pover of the second. And this 
is not beca.use they are adapted one fo the other by some 
iuconceivable preordinating power, but because nlind and 
body are una et eadcm res, the one absolute being affected in 
one and tlle sanie lnanner, but expressed under several attri- 
butes; the lnodes and affections of each a.ttribute havhg 
tllat being for their cluse, as he exists under that attribute 
of which they are modes, and no other; idea being caused 
by idea, and body affected by body; the ilnage on the refina 
behag produced by the object reflected upon if, the idea or 
image in our millds by tlle idea of tha.t object, çc. &c. 
A solution so remote ff'oin all ordinary ways of thinking 
on these lntters is so difficult fo grasp, that one can hardly 
speak of if as being prob;rble, or as being improbable. Pro- 
bability extends only fo wllat we can ilnagine as possible, 
and Spinoza's theory seelns fo lie beyond the range witllin 
which our judgment ca.n exercise itse]fi In out owa opinion, 
indeed, as we have a.lready said, the entire subject is one with 
which we have no business; and the exlo]anation of our 
nature, if if is ever fo be explained fo us, is reserved till 
we are in some other state of existence. We do hot dis- 
believe Spinoza because what he suggests is in itself incre- 
dible. The chances may be millions o one against his being 
right; yet the real truth, if we knew if, would be lorobably 
af least as sh-ange as his conception of if. But we are 
finnly convinced that of these questions, and of all like 
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them, practical answers only lie within the reach of lnman 
faculties; and that in 'researches into the absolute' we 
are on the road which ends nowhere. 
Among the difficulties, however, most properly akin fo this 
philosophy itself, there is one most obvious, riz., that if the 
attributes of God be infinite, and euch particular thing is 
expressed under them all, then mind and body express but 
an infinitesimul l»ortion of the nature of each of ourselves ; 
and this hunmn nature exists (i.e., there exists corresponding 
modes of substance) in the whole infinity of the divine 
nature under ,ttributes differing each ff-oto each, and all 
ff'oto mind and a.ll ff-oto body. Thut this must be so 
follows from the definition of the Infinite Being, and the 
n,ture of the distinction between the two attributes which 
are known fo us ; and if this be so, why does hot the mind 
l»erceive something of ai1 these other attributes ? The objec- 
tion is well expressed by a correspondent (Letter 67) :w, If 
follows ff'oto what you s,y,' a fl-iend writes fo Spinoza., ' tlmt 
the modification which constitutes my mhld, and th,t which 
constitutes my body, ,lthough if be one ,nd the saine modi- 
fication, yet must be expressed in  infinity of ways: one 
way by thought, a second way by extension, a third by some 
attribute unknou fo me, ,nd so on fo infinity ; the attri- 
butes being infinite in number, and the order and connexion 
of nmdes being the saine in them ail Vhy, then, does the 
mind perceive the modes of but one attribute only ?' 
Spinoza's answer is curious: unhappily, u fragment of 
his letter only is ex-tant, so that if is too brief fo be satis- 
factory :- 
In reply to your diffictflty (he says), although each partictflar thing 
be truly in the Infinite mind, conceived in Infinite modes, the Infinite 
idea answering to all these cannot constitute one and the sane mind of 
any single being, lmt must constitute Infinite minds. No one of all 
thcse Infinite ideas bas any connexion with another. 

He means, we suppose, that God's mind only perceives, or 
ean 10ereeive, things mder their Infinite expression, and 
that the ideu of eaeh several mode, under whatever atfribute, 
eonstitutes a sel»ara.te nlind. 
We do hot lmw that we eau add an3oEhing fo this expla- 
nation; the diflleulty lies in the aud«tcious sweep of the 
speeulation itself; we wil], however, atfempt an illustration, 



although we eal" if will be fo illustraf.e obseu'tm pe" obscu'is. 
Let A B C D be four out of the Infinit.e nmnber of the Diville 
 attribut.es. A the attribnte of mind; B the attribute of 
extension; C ,nnd D other ,nttributes, the n,nture of which 
is hot known fo us. lXTow, A, as the attribute of mind, is 
th,nt which perceives all which t,nkes place under B C and D, 
but if is onl3  as if exists in God tha if forlns the ulliversl 
consciousness of all ,nttributes af once. In its modifications 
i is combilled sep,nr,nf.el3: vith the nodific,ntions of each, 
constitnting in combintion with the nodes of e,ch f.tribute 
 n sepamte being. As forming the lllind of B, A perceives 
vhat ta]es place in B, but hot wh,t ta]es place in C or D. 
Combined vif.h B, if forms the soul of fhe human bod3 , 
and geuerally the soul of ll modifications of extended sub- 
stance; combined wif.h C, if. forms the soul of some other 
ana]ogous being; combined with D, again of another ; bu 
the combinations zre only in pirs, in vhich A is collstnt.. 
A ,nlld B male one being, A a.ud C ,nof.her, A and D ,n third ; 
but B will hot combine with C, nor C vith D ; e,nch a.ttribute 
beillg, as if were, conscious oll]y of itself. And therefore, 
a]though fo those modifications of mind a.nd extension vhich 
we call ourselves, there ,are corresponding modifications under 
C nd D, nd gener,ll 3- undêr each of the Infinite attri- 
butes of God, each of ourselves being in  sense Infinite 
neveoEheless, we neither ha-e nor can h,ve any lomwledge 
of om-selves in this Infinite ,aspect ; our actual consciousness 
being limited fo the phenomen,n of sensible experience. 
English readers, however, are likely fo care little for all 
this ; they will look o the gener,nl theory, ,nnd judge of if us 
ifs aspec affects f.hem. And first, perh,nps, they will be 
tempted fo throw aside as ,nbsurd the notion tlmt their 
bodies go through the many operations which they expe- 
-ience them fo do, undDected b 7 their ll:illds. If is a thillg, 
they may say, ,nf once preposterous ,nnd incredible. I i 
however, less absurd thall if seelllS; ,nnd, though we could 
hot persu,de ourselves fo believe if., absurd in the sense 
of h,ving nothing fo be said for if, i certillly is hot. I 
is far easier, for instance, fo illmgine f.he hunmn body capable 
by ifs own viloEue, ,nnd by the ltws of m,nteri.l org,nnis,nt.ion, 
of building  house, thon of tl5l«5g; a.nd 3-et men are 
Mlowed to say th, the bod 7 thinks, without beiag reg,nrded 
as candidates for ,n hmatic ,nsylum. We see he seed shoot 
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up into stem and leaf and throv out flovers; ve observe if 
fulfilling processes of chelnistry more suble th;m were ever 
executed in Liebig's laboratory, and producing structures 
more cunning than man c,n imit;t.e. The bird builds her 
nest, the spider shapes out ifs deli«t.te veb, and stretehes if 
in the l»ath of his prey ; dirccted hot by calculating th,_mght, 
as we conceive ourselves fo be, but by some motive influence, 
our ignorance of the nature of which ve disguise from our- 
selves, ud call if instinct, but which we believe ai least 
fo be some property residing in the orgmisation. We are 
hot fo suppose tlmt the human body, the most complex of all 
muterial sh-uctures, lm.s slighter povers in if tha the bodies 
of a seed, a bird, or an insect. Let us listen fo Spinoza 
himself: 

There eau be no doubt (he snys)that this hypothesis is truc; but 
unless I can rove it ri'oto experience, mei will hot, I fear, be in- 
duced cven to reflect upon it calmly, so persuaded are they that it is 
by the mind only that their bodies are set in motion. And yet what 
body cau or cannot do no one has yct detcrmined ; body, i.e., by the 
]aw of its own nature, and without assistance from mind. No one 
]ias so probed the human £rame as to have detected all its functions 
and exhausted flie list of them ; therc are powcrs cxhibited by animais 
far excecding human sagacity; and, again, lents are per£ormed by 
somnambulists on which in the vaking stte tle sanie pcrsons would 
never venture--itself a proof that body ]s able to accomplish what 
mind can only admire. IX[en sc«y that niind moves body, but how it 
moves it they cmmot tell, or what degree ci" motion it can impart to 
it ; so that, in itct, they do not know what they say, and are only con- 
fessing their ovn ignorance il specious language. Thcy will answer 
me, that whether or not they undcrstand how it can bc, yet that they 
are assured by plain experience that unless miid could perceive, body 
would be altogether inactive ; they knov that [t depends on the mind 
whcther the tongue speals or is silent. But do thcy hot equally ex- 
perience tiret if their bodies are paralysed their miids camiot flink ?-- 
that if their bodies are aslcep their minds are without power ?--that 
their minds are not at all rimes equally able to exert themselved even 
on the saine subject, but depend on the state of their bodies ? And 
as for experience proving that the menibers of the body can be con- 
trolled by the mind, I fear experience 1)roves very much the reverse. 
But it is abmtrd [they rejoin) to attempt to explain çrom the mere laws 
of body such things as pictures, or palaces, or works of art; the body 
could not build a church un]ess mind directed it. I have shown, 
hosvever, that we do not yet knov what body can or cannot do, or 
what would naturally £ollow ri'oto thc structure of it; that we cxi)e- 
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rience in the feats of somnambulists something which nntecedently fo 
that experience would bave seemed incrêdible. This fabric of tbe 
hum,n body exceeds infinitely any contrivance of human skill, and an 
infinity of things, as I have alre,ady proved, ought to follow froln it. 
We are hOt concerned fo answer this re,%soning, although 
if the marrer were one the deb,%ting of which could be of 
any profit, if wotdd undoubtedly hure ifs weight, and would 
require fo be p,%tiently considered. Life is too serious, how- 
ever, tobe wasted with impunity over speculttions in which 
certtinty is impossible, and in which we are trifling with 
wh,t is inscrutable. 
Objections of a fr graver kind were maticip,nted by Spinoz,n 
himself, when he went on fo gather out of his philosophy 
' tht the mind of ln%ll being part of the Infinite iaatelligence, 
when we s,ny th,%t such ,% mind perceives this thing or that, 
 we are, in fitct, saying that God perceives if, not as he is 
Infinite, but as he is represented by the natm'e of this or thut 
idea; ,%nd silnilarly, when we say that a lllall does this or 
that action, we say th,%t God does it, hot qucî he is Infinite, 
but qnd he is expressed in llat lnan's nature.' ' Here,' he 
s,nys, ' m,%ny re,-ulers will no doubt hesitate, and m,nny diffi- 
culties will occur fo them in the way of such a supposition.' 
We confess th,%t we otarselves are alnong these hesitating 
re,%ders. As long as the Being whom S1)inoza so freely names 
remains sma'ounded with the associations which in this 
country we bring with us out of out childhood, hOt all the 
logic in the world would make us listen fo 1,%ngua.ge such as 
this. Itis hot so--we know if, and that is enough. We 
are well avare of the phalanx of difficulties which lie about 
our theistic conceptions. They are quite enough, if religion 
depended on specul,%tive consistency, and hot in obedience of 
lift, fo perplex and terrify us. What a.re we 9 what is any- 
thing ? If it be hot divinewha.t is it then ? If created 
--out of what is it created ? a.nd how created--and why ? 
These questions, mari others far more molnentous which we 
do hot enter upon here, may be asked and cannot be 
,nnswered ; but we c,nnnot any the more consent fo Spinoza 
on the ground that he ,nlone consistently provides an 
answer ; because, as we bave said again a.nd again, we do hOt 
care fo have them ,nnswered at all. Conscience is the single 
tribunal to which we choose tobe referred, and conscience 
declares ilnperatively that what he says is hot true. Itis 



painftfl fo speak of all this, and us fr as possible ve de- 
signedly avoid if. Pantheisln is hot Atheism, but the In- 
finite Positive and the Infinite Negative are hot so remote 
from one mother in their practical bea.rings; only let us 
remember that we are far indeed from the truth if we 
think that Goal fo Spinoza was .otl, i»,g clse but that world 
which we experience. If is but one of infinite expressions 
of hiln--a conception »vhich makes us ,ddy in the effor 
fo realise if. 
Ve have arrived af last af tlm outwork of the whole 
marrer in ifs bearings upon life and hmmm duty. If was 
in the search after this last, that Spinoza, as we said, 
trvelled over so st.range a country, md we now expect his 
conclusions. To discover the trle good of man, fo direct his 
actions fo such ends as will secure fo him reul and lasting 
felicity, and, by a comparisou of his powers vith the objects 
offered fo them, fo ascertain how fitr they are cal»able of ,r- 
riving af these objects, and by what means they can best 
be tmined towards theluis the aire which Spinoza assigns 
fo philosophy. ' l[ost people,' he adds, ' deride or vilify 
their nture ; if is a better thing fo endeavour fo mderstand 
if ; and however extravagant lny proceeding lnay be thoght, 
I propose fo analyse the propeoEies of that natm'e as if if 
were a nmthemttica.1 figure.' lind being, as he conceives 
hilnself to have shovn, nothing else than the idea con'espond- 
ing fo this or that affection of body, we are hot, therefore, 
fo think of if as a fculty, but simply and merely as an act. 
There is no generfl power ca.lled intellect, any more than 
there is any general abstract volition, but Olfly lt ic et ille 
i,tellectus et lcec et illa volitio. 
Again, by the word lind is understood hot merely an act 
or acts of will or intellect, but all forms also of consciousness 
of sensation or elnotion. The hulnan body being composed 
of mmy snmll bodies, the lnind is similarly composed of many 
minds, and the unity of body and of mind depends on the 
relation which the comportent portions maintain towards 
each other. This is obviotsly the case with body ; and if we 
can translate metaphysics into common experience, if is 
equally the case with mind. There re pleasures of sense 
and pleasures of intellect; a thousand fastes, tendencies, 
and inclinations form our mental composition ; and since one 
contradicts another, and each has a tendency to become donfi- 



riant, if is only in the harmonious equipoise of their several 
activities, in fleir due and just subordination, that any mity 
of action or consistency of feeliug is possible. After a mas- 
terly analysis of all these tendencies (the most complete by 
far which has ever been ruade by any moral philosopher), 
S1)inoza arrives af he principles under vhich unity and con- 
sistency can be obtained as the condition upon vhich a being 
so composed can look for any SOloE of happiness; and these 
principles, arrived t as they are by a route so different, are 
the saine, and are proposed by Spinoza as being fle saine, as 
those of the Christian religion. 
If might seem impossible i a system vhich binds together 
in so inexorable a sequence the relations of cause and effect, 
fo ma.ke a place for he action of self-control ; but consider- 
atio will show that, hovever vast fle difference between 
those vho deny and t_.hose vho attlrm the liberty of the vill 
(in he sense in vhich le expression is usua.lly undersood), 
if is hot a dfference which affecs le conduct or alters the 
prtical bearings of if. Conduct may be determined by 
lws--lavs as bsolute as those of marrer ; and yet the one 
as well as the other may be brought tmder control by a pro- 
per understa.nding of those la-s. Now, experience seems 
pla.inly fo say, flat while all our actions arise out of desire 
--that whaever we do, we do for he sake of SOlneflfig 
which we vish fo be or fo obtain--ve are differently affeced 
tovards vhat is proposed to us as an object of desire, in pro- 
portion as we understand le natm'e of such object in itself 
and in ifs consequences. The better we know, he better we 
act ; and le ftllacy of all colnlnon argulnents aga]nst neces- 
sitarianism lies in the assmnption that if leaves no room for 
self-direction : if merely insists, in exct conformiy vith ex- 
perience, on fle conditions under which self-determination is 
possible. Conduct, according fo the necessitarian, depends on 
knowledge. Let a mn certainly know that flere is poison 
in the cup of wine before him, and he will not drink i. 
fle law of canse and effect, his desire for the wine is overcoe 
by he fear of the pdn or le death which vill follow. So 
wih everything which cornes before him. Let le conse- 
quences of any action be clear, definite, and ineviable, and 
though Spinoza would hot say that the knowledge of them 
wi]l be absolutely suflicient fo determine the conduct (because 
fle clearest knovledge may be overborne by violent passion), 
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yet if is the best vhich we have fo trust to, nd will do much 
if if calmot do all. 
On this hypothesis, after a diagnosis of the various ten- 
dencies of human nature, called colnlnolfly the passions and 
affections, he returns upon the nature of our ordinary know- 
ledge fo derive out of if the means for their subordination. 
All these tendencies of thelnselves seek their own objects-- 
seek them blindly and ilnmoderately ; and the mistakes and 
the unlmppinesses of life arise from the want of due under- 
standing of these objects, and a jnst lnoderMion of the desire 
for them. ttis analysis is reluurkably clear, but itis too 
long for us fo enter upon if ; the important thing bein" the 
character of the control which is fo be exerted. To arrive 
at this, he elnl)loys a distinction of great pra.ctical utflity, 
and vhich is peculiarly his own. 
Following his tril)artite division of knowledge, he finds all 
kinds of it arrange themselves under one offwo classes, and fo 
be either adequate or inadequte. By adequate knowledge he 
does not meal what is exhaustive and complete, but what, us 
fr us if goes, is distiuct and Ulconfused: by inadequMe, 
he means what we know merely as fact either derived froln 
our own sensations, or froln the authority of others, while of 
the connexion of it with other fitcfs, of the causes, effects, 
or lneaning of if we knov nothing. We lnay lmve au ad- 
equate idea of a circle, though we are unacquainted with 
the properties which belong fo it; we conceive it distinctly 
us a figure genertted by the rotation of a line, one end of 
which is stM.ional-. Phelmlnelm, on the other hand, however 
lnade known fo us--phenolnena of the senses, and phenomena 
of experience, us long as they relnain phenomena merely, and 
unseen lu any higher relMion--we can never kmow except 
as inadequately. We cannot tell wlmt outward things are 
by coming in contact with certain features of them. We lmve 
a very imperfect acquainta«ce even vith our own bodies, and 
the sensations which ve experience of various ldnds rather 
indicate fo us the lmture of these bodies thelnselves than of 
the objects which affect them. Now, it is obvious that the 
greater part of mankind act only upon knowledge of this 
latter kind. The amusements, even the active pursuits, of 
most of us remain wholly within the range of meertainty, 
a.nd, therefore, are full of hazard and pl'eeariousness: littl,, 
or noIhing issues as we expeet. We look for pleasure and 
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find pain ; ve shun one pain and final a greater; and thus 
m'ises the ineffectual characer which we so complain of in 
life the disappoinhnents, fMlures, mortifications which form 
the materiM of so much moral meditation on the vanity of 
the vorld. Much of all this is inevitable from the constitu- 
tion of our nature. The lnind is too infirm fo be entirely 
occul»ied witlt higher knowledge. The conditions of lire 
oblige ris fo act in nmny cases which cmmot be understood 
by us except with the utmost inadequcy ; and the resigna- 
tion to the higher vill which ha.s determined all Ihings in 
the wisest way, is imperfect in the best of ris. Yet much is 
possible, if not all; and, although through a large tract of 
life "there cornes one event fo all, fo the vise and fo the un- 
vise,' 'yet visdom excelleth folly as far as light excelletla 
dm'kness.' The phenomena of experience, after inductive ex- 
periment, and just and careful consideration, arrange theln- 
selves under laws uniform in their operation, and furnishing 
a guide fo the judgment; and over a.ll t]ings, although the 
intervM nmst renmin nnexplored fer eve; beeause what we 
would seareh into is Infinite, lnay be seen the beginning ofall 
things, the absolute eternal God. ' biens humana,' Spinoza 
eotinues, ' quedam agit, quedam veto patitur.' In so far 
as if is iffIueneed by inadeqnate ideas--' eatenus patitur'--it 
is passive and in bondage, if is the sport of fortune and 
caprice : in so far as ifs ideas are adequate--' eatenus agit'-- 
if is aetive, if is itself. Vhile we are governed by ontward 
temptations, by the easuM i)leasures, by the fortunes or the 
misfortunes of life, ve are but instruments, yielding ourselves 
tobe aeted upon as the animal is aeted on by ifs appetites, 
or the inanilnate marrer by the lws whie]a bind if ; we are 
slaves--instrmnents, if may be, of some higher pmi»ose in 
the order of nature, but in ourselves nothing; instruments 
vhieh are employed for a speeial work, and whieh are eon- 
sumed in effeeting it. So çr, on the eontrary, as we know 
elem-1)- what we do, as we understand what we are, and direet 
out eonduet hot by the passing emotion of the moment, but 
by a grave, elear, and constant knowledge of vhat is really 
good, so lr we are said to aetwe are ourselves the spring 
of our own aetivitywe pursue the genuine well-being of out 
entire narre'e, and that we tan always find, and if never dis- 
appoints us when round. 
All Ihings desire life; all things seek for energs, and 



fuller and mnpler being. The componellt parts of man, his 
various al»Petites and l)assions, are seeking larger activity 
while pursuing each ifs immoder,nte indulgence ; and if is the 
primary law of every single being tlmt if so follows wha 
will give if illcreased vitalit.y. Whatever will contribute fo 
such increase is the prol)er good of each; and the good of 
man as a united being is measured a.nd determined by the 
effec of if upon his collective powers. The al)petites gather 
l)ower from their several objects of desire; but the power of 
tire l)m't is the weakness of the whole ; and man as a collec- 
tire person gathers life, being, and self-nmstery only from the 
absolute good,--the source of all real good, md truth, and 
energy,--that is, God. The love of God is the extinction of 
all other loves and all other desires. To know God, as far 
as man can know him, is l)ower, self-government, and peace. 
And this is virtue, and this is blessedness. 
Thus, by a formal process of demonst«-a.tion, we are brough 
round fo the old conclusions of theology; and Spinoza protests 
that if is no new doctrine which he is teaching, but tha if is 
one which in various dialects has been believed from the be- 
ginning of the world, tIappiness depends on the consistency 
and coherency of character, and that coherency can only be 
given by the knowledge of the One Being, fo know vhom is fo 
know all things adeqately, and fo love whom is fo have 
conquered every other inclination. The more entirely our 
mînds rest on him--the more disthmtly we regard all thiugs 
in their relation fo hin, the more we cease fo be under the 
dominion of extern,l things; we surrender ourselves con- 
sciously fo do his will, and as living men and not as l)assive 
things we become the instruments of his l)ower. Vhen the 
true natnre and true causes of our affections become clear fo 
us, they have no more l)over fo influence us. The more we 
understand, the less can feeling sway us; we know that all 
things a.re what they are, because they are so constituted tha 
they could hot be otherwise, and we cease to be angry vith 
our brother, bec,nuse he disappoints us ; we shall hot fret af 
calamity, nor complain of fortune, because no such thing ,us 
fooEune exiss; ,nnd if we fail if is better thnn if we had 
succeeded, hot perhaps for om-selves, yet for the universe. 
We cannot fear, when nothing can beçll us excel)t vhat 
God wills, and we shall hot violently hope, vhen the flture, 
whtever i be, will be the bes vhich is possible. Seeing 



oll things in their place in the everlasting order, Past and 
Future wil] not affect us. The te.mptution of present pleasure 
will not overcome the certainty of future pain, for the pain 
will be as sure as-the pleasure, and we shall see al] things 
under  afle of &ununt. The foolish and the ignorant are 
led astry by the ide of contingency, un¢l expect fo escape the 
just issues of their actions ; the wise man will know that euch 
uction brings with if ifs inevitable consequences, which even 
God cannot change without ceusing fo be himself. 
In such a mnner, through all the conditions of life, Spinoz 
pursues the uda.ntages which will accrue fo man ri'oto the 
knowledge of God, God and nmn being what his philosophy 
has describe¢l them. ]-Iis practical teaching is singflarly 
beautiful ; ,lthough lnUCh of ifs beauty is perhaps due fo as- 
sociations which have arisen out of Christianity, and which 
in the system of Pantheism have no proper abiding place. 
Retuining, indeed, all that is beautiful in Christianity, he 
even seems fo have relieved himself of the more fe,rful fea- 
turcs of the general creed, tIe acknowledges no hel], no 
devil, no positive and active agency af enmity with Goal ; but 
sees in al] things infinite gradations of beings, al] in their 
wy obedient, and all fulfilling the p,rt allotted fo them. 
Doubtless  plesmlt exchange and  grateftfl deliverunce, 
if oMy we cotfld persuade ourselves that u hundred pages of 
judiciously arranged demonstrations could really and indeed 
bave worked if for us; if we could indeed believe that we 
could have the year without ifs winter, day withont night, 
sunlight without slmdow. Evil is nnhappily too reul u thing 
fo be so disposed of. 
But if we cunot believe Spinoza's system taken in ifs entire 
completeness, yet we may hOt blind ourselves fo the disin- 
terestedness and calm nobility which pervdes his theories of 
humun life and obligation. ]-Ie will hOt hear of a virtue 
which desires fo be rewa.rded. Virtue is the power of God 
in the human soul, and tht is the exhaustive end of all 
human desire. ' Betitudo non est virtutis pretim, sed ipsa 
virtus. Nihil uliud est qum il)sa unimi acquiescentia, quoe 
ex Dei intuitiwk cognitione oritur.' The saine spirit of 
generosity exhibits itself in all his conclusions. The ordinary 
objects of desire, he suys, are of such a kind that for one ma.n 
fo obtain t, hem is fbr another fo lose them; and this alone 
would suifice fo provè that they are no what any man should 
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lbour after. But the fulness of God suffices for us .nll ; and 
he vho possesses this good desires only fo communic,,te it to 
every one, and to nmke all mnkind as ha.ppy as himself. 
(l again :' The wise man will hot speak in society of 
his neighbour's faults, and sparingly of the infinnity of 
huma nature; but he will spetk ltrgely of hunlal virtue 
and hulnn power, and of the meuns by which that nature 
can best be perfected, so to lead mel  put wy Iht fear 
and aversion with 'hich they look on goodness, and lean 
with relieved heaoEs fo love and desire if.' And cnce more : 
' He vho loves God vill hot desire thu God should love 
him in return with ny paril or purticflr afl,cio, for 
tha.t is fo desire tht God for his ske shotfld change 
his everlustfig nture und becolne lower lmn himselfi' 
One gruve element, indeed, of  religious fitith would 
seem in such  systeln to be necessrily wanting. Where 
indidufl ction is resolved iuto he modified activiy of 
the Universul Befig, all bsorbing nd all evolving, tire in- 
dividuality of the persond man is but n eva.escent a.nd 
um-eal slaoEdow. Such indNidulity as we now posess, what- 
ever if be, might contfime to exist in  fulre state s really 
s it exists in the present, and those to whom if belongs 
might be anxious nturay for its persistence. Yet if would 
seeln tht if he soul be nothing except the idea of  body 
actuay existfig, when tht body is decomposed into ifs. 
elements, the soul corresponding o if must aCCOlnpany it 
into un unswering dissolution. And this, indeed, Spilmz in 
one sense ctuay ffirms, when he denies fo fle mind any 
power of retining consciousness of what hs beçallen if in 
lire, ' nisi dm'nte corpore.' But Spinozisln is a philosophy 
full of surprises ; and our clculuions of whu q.st belong 
fo if re perpetuuy buffied. The ilngination, the memo', 
the senses, wlmtever belongs fo inudequute perception, perish 
necessrily and eternully; und the man who has been the 
slave of his inclintions, who hs no knowledge of God, and 
no active possessio of himse, hving in lire possessed no 
personlity, loses in deatll the appearance of if with the 
dissolution of the body. 
Nevertheless, flmre is in God an idea expressfig the essence 
of fle mind, united fo the mind s the lnind is united to 
the body, aud thus there is in the soul something of an 
ever]asting nature which cannot utterly eerish. And here 
S 



Spinoza, as he offen does in many of his most solenm con- 
clusions, desers for a moment the threa¢l of his demon- 
strations, an¢l appeals fo tire consciousness. In spire of our 
non-recollection of what passed before our birth, in spire of 
a difficulties fronEE the dissolution of the body, ' Nihilo- 
minus,' he says, ' sentimus experimurque nos eternos esse. 
tn mens non minus res illas sentit quas intelligendo con- 
cipit, quam quas in memori habet. Ments enim oculi 
quibus res vider obsewatque sunt ipse demonstrtiones.' 
This perception, fimnediately reveale(l  the miml, falls 
into esy harmony th the rest of the sysm. As the mind 
is hot a fctflty, but an act or acts,--not  power of per- 
ception, but fle perception itself, in ifs high union with the 
highest object ( use the metphysical language which Cole- 
ridge hs ruade populm" md partially intelligible), te object 
and tire subject become one. If knowledge be followed as 
onght fo be followed, n(l  objects of knowlelge be re- 
garded in their relations  tire One Absolute Being, the 
knowledge of particulav outward things, of na£ure, or lire, 
or history, becomes, in çact, knowledge of God; and the 
more complete or a(lequate such knowledge, the more tle 
mind is raised above wht is perishable in the phenonena 
fo the idea or luw which lies beyond them. If learns fo 
dwell exclnsively upon he eternal, not upon the tempomry ; 
and being flus occupied wth fle everlting laws, ad it 
activity subsisting in ifs perfect union with them, itcon- 
h-acts in itself the character of the objects which possess 
it. Tht we are emancipaed ri'oto the conditions of dura- 
tion; we are liable even fo death only qtateïus patiqntr, as 
we are passive things and hot active inlligeuces ; and the 
more we possess such knowledge and are possessed by if, 
nmre entirely the passive is superseded by the activeso 
t.lat a last the "hmna.n soul nay ' become of such a nature 
that tlle portion of it which will perish with tire body in 
comparison wifh thut of if which slmll endure, shall be 
insiifican and ndlius nomti.' (Eth. v. 38.) 
Such are 
fluenoe of which upon Europe, direct a.nd indirect, iç is hot 
easy fo over-estimate. The account of if is far ri'oto being 
n accomt of the whole of Spinoza's labotu's ; his ' Trac- 
tatas Theologico-Politicus' was the forermmer of German 
historical criticism; the whole of which bas been but the 



application of principles ltid dowa in that remarkable work. 
But this is hot a subject on -hicla, upon the present occasion, 
we bave cured fo enter. Te bave designedly confined our- 
selves fo tlae system -hiçh is most associated vit.la tlae naine 
of ifs author. If is this whicla laas been really powerfifl, 
hich bas stolen over tlae minds even of thinlers wlao imagiae 
tlaemselves lnOSt opposed fo if. It bas appeured iu tlae abso- 
lute Pantheism of Schelling and Hegel, in the Pantheistic 
Claristimity of Herder and Sclfleiermaclaer. Passing into 
practical life it hts formed the strong, shrewd judgment of 
Goethe, vhile a.gain if laus been able fo unite vitla tlae theories 
of the lnOSt extrelne materialism. 
If lies too, perha.ps (and laere ifs influence bas been un- 
lnixedly good), af the bottom of that more reverent contem- 
1)lation of nature vhicla bas ctmsed tlae success of our modern 
ltmdscape painting, wlaicla inspired Wordsworth's poetry, and 
vhich, if ever physical science is fo become an instrument 
of intellectual education, must first be infused into the 
lessons of ntm'e ; the sense of that ' something' inter/hsed 
in the material Vol'ld 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ;-- 
A motion and a spirit, which impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls tlu'ough all things. 
If we slarink ii'om regarding tlae extended universe, vitla 
Spinoza, as un actual ma.ifestation of Almighty God, we are 
umtble fo rest in the mere denial that if is this. Ve go on 
fo ask what if s, and we are obliged fo conciude tlaus 
anuch at least of it, t.hat every smallest being as once a 
thought in lais mind ; and h the study of what he bas ruade, 
we are really and truly studying u revelation of himseff. 
It is hot here, it is hOt on the playsical, it is rather on the 
moral side, that file stmnbling-block is lying; in that excuse 
for evil and for evil lnen wlaich the necessitarian theory will 
furnisla, disguise it in what fair-somadhg words we will. So 
plain this is, that common-sense peol)le, and especially Eng- 
lish people, cannot bring themselves even fo consider tlae 
question without impatience, and turn disdainfully and angrily 
from a theory wlaich confuses tlaeir instincts of right and 
wrong. Although, however, ela'or on riais side is infinitely 
s2 



less misehievous t.han on the other, no vehemet error eau 
exist h this world vith impunity; and if does appear that 
in out common view of these nmtters we bave closed our eyes 
to certain grwe iltcts of experience, and have given the 
fadist a vantage ground of real trut.h which v;e ought to 
have considered md allowed. Af t]e risk of tediousness we 
shall en,er briefly ino this unprondsing ground. Life and 
the necessit.ies of lire a.re oto" best philosophers if we will 
only listen homstly fo what they sy o us; and dislike 
the lcsson as we may, if, is cowardice vhich refuses fo 
hear it. 
The popular belief is, tht rght and wrong lie bifore 
every man, and t.ha, he is free fo choose between them, and 
the responsibility of choice rests with himselL The f'atalisffs 
belief is t.hat every ma's actions are determined by causes 
exteral ad itcrnal over which he has 1o power, leaving no 
room for any moral choice wlmtever. The first is contra- 
dicted by facts, the second by the instict of conscience. 
Even Spinozn allows tlmt for practical purposes we are 
obliged fo regaM the future as contingent, ad om'selves 
as able fo influence i; ad if is incredible that both our 
inward convictions and our ontward coduct should be built 
together upo a fdsehood. ]u if, as tutler says, vhtever 
be the speculat.ive accourir of the marrer, we are practically 
forced fo regard ourselves as fl'ee, this is but hall the truth, 
for if may be equally sid thut prctically we a.re forced fo 
regard ech other as hot free; and fo raake allowce, every 
momelt, for influences for which we cannot hold each other 
personally responsible. If not,--ff every person of somd 
mind (in the common acceptation of the terre) be equally 
able at all rimes o act rîght if ofly he vill,--why all the 
cure which we take of children? why the pains fo keep 
them ff-oto bd society ? hy do we so anxiously watch theh- 
disposition, to deternùne the education which will best 
answer fo if ? Vhy in cases of guil do we vary our moral 
censm'e accordg fo the opportunities of the offender.9 Vhy 
do we find excuses for youth, for inexperience, for viole 
aatcrol passion, for bad eduction, bad example.9 rhy, 
except that we feel that all t.hese hings do affect the clflpa- 
biliy of the gilty person, and thu if is folly and inhu- 
manit.y fo disregard t.hem.9 tut vTlmt -e net upon il private 
life we caanot aclowledge in out eihical ¢heo-ies, nd 



while out conduct in detail is humane and just, we bave 
been contented fo gafler out speculafive l»hilosophy out of 
the broad and coarse generalisations of political necessity. 
In the svff hasfe of social life ve must iudeed treat men 
as we final them. We have no rime fo make allowanees ; and 
the graduMion of puuishment by the seale of guilt is a mere 
iml»ossibilit, y. A thief is a thief in the lav's eye fhough he 
bas been tndned ff'oto his er',.rdle in fhe kennels of St. Giles's ; 
and definK.e penalties musL be attaehed fo definite aets, fle 
eoditions of polifieal lire hot admitting of any other mefhod 
of dealing with f.len. But if is absurd fo argue ff'oto sueh 
rude neeessity that eaeh aet therefore, by whomsoever eom- 
nitted, is of speeifie eull)ability. The aet is one fhing', fle 
moral g'uilt is another. ?here are lnany cases in whieh, 
as ]3utler again allows, if we trace a siuner's history fo the 
bottons, fle guilt atfributable fo himself al)l)ears fo vauish 
alfogether. 
?his is plain nmtter of fact, and as long as we continue fo 
deny or ig_ore if, there will be round neu (hOt bal men, 
but men who love the t-uth as much as ou'selves) who will 
see only wha we neglecf, and will insist upon if, aud buikl 
their systems Ul»On if. 
And again, if less obvious, yet hot less real, are those 
nafural tendencies which each of us brings wifl him info 
the world,--which ve did hot ntrke, and yet which almos 
as nmch determine what we are fo be, as the 1)rot)eoEies of 
the seed deternline fle tree which shall grow ri'oto if. )feu 
are seff-willed, or violent, or obstinate, or we;, or generous, 
or affectionate; there is as large difîerence in fheir disl)osi- 
tions as in the features of their taces. Duties which are 
easy fo one, another finals diificrlt or impossible. If is wifl 
morals as if is with a15o wo children are taught to draw ; 
one learns with ease, fhe ofler hardly or never. In vain fhe 
naster will show hiln what fo do. If seens so easy : if seems 
as if he had only to vill, and the thing wofld be doue; but 
it is hot so. ]etween the desh-e and the execution lies the 
incal»able organ which only wearily, and after long labour, 
hl»erïectly accomplishes whatis required of if. And fhe 
saae, fo a cerî«it eztet, Ulfless we will deny the patent 
facts of exl)erience, hokls true in nloral actions. To wonder, 
therefore, thatevaded or tlnst askle as these fhings are in 
f.he popflar beliefs, as soon as fhey are recognised in fheir 
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flfll reality they should be mistaken for the whole tlth, 
and the free-will theory be thrown aside as a ehimera. 
If my be said, and if offen is sid, that sueh reason- 
ings are merely sophistieal--tht however we entangle our- 
selves in logie, we are conseious that we are fi'ee; we know 
--we are as sm'e as we are of out existenee--that we bave 
power fo aet this wy or t.hat way, exaetly as we ehoose. 
But this is less llain than if seems ; and if grnted, if proves 
less thon if appears fo prove. If my be true that we ean 
aet as we ehoose, but eaa we choose ? Is not oto" ehoiee 
determined for us ? We cannot determine from the faet, 
beeause we always bave cltosen as soon s we aet, and we 
eannot replace the conditions in sueh a way as fo diseover 
vhether we eould bave ehosen anything else. The stronger 
motive may bave determined out volition without oto" per- 
eeiving if; and if we desire fo prove OUF independenee of 
motive, by showing that we tan ehoose something different 
from tha whieh we shotfld nturally bave ehosen, we still 
eannot esepe ri'oto the ch-ele, this very desiz-e beeoming, as 
]çr. Hume obsewes, itself a motive. Agin, eonseiousness of 
the possession of ny power may easily be delusive; ve can 
properly judge wht oto- powers are only by vhat they bave 
aetually aeeomplished; we know wht xve bave done, and 
we my iffer from having done if tht oto- power was 
equal fo what if ehieved. But if is easy for us fo over- 
rate out strengt.h if we try fo measure oto- abi]ities in them- 
selves. A man who can leap rive yards nmy think that he 
can lep six; yet he my try and ti]. A man who can 
w-ite prose may only learn that he cannot wte poet.ry 
ff'oto the badness of the verses which he produces. To the 
appeal fo consciousness of power there is always an answer : 
that we may believe om'selves fo possess if, but that ex- 
perience proves that we may be deceived. 
There is, however, another group of feelings which cannot 
be set aside in this way, which do prove tht, in some sense 
or other, in some degree or other, we are the attthors of oto- 
own actions. If is one of the clearest of 11 inward pheno- 
mena, tht, where two or more coin-ses involving moral issues 
are before us, whether we ha.ve a consciousness of power fo 
choose between them or hot, we bave a consciousness that we 
oeght fo choose between them ; a sense of dutyrt s roro 
"r:pdrretv--as Aristotle expresses if, which we ca.mot shake 
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off. Vhtever fhis consciousness involves (and some mesure 
of freedom if musf involve or if is nonsense), the feeling 
exists wifhin us, and refuses fo yield before all the batteries 
of logic. If is nof thaf of t.he fwo courses we know thaf one 
is in the long run fle best, and the other more in, n,ediately 
tempfing. We have a sense of obligation irrespective of con- 
sequence, fhe violation of which is followed again by  sense 
of self-disapprobation, of censure, of blame. In vain will 
Spinoz fell us fhaf such feelings, incompatible as they are 
wifh the theory of powerlessness, are mistakes arising out 
of a false philosophy. They are primary fitcfs of sensation 
mosf vivid in minds of mosf vigorous sensibilify; and al- 
fhough they may be cxtinguished by habitual profligaey, or 
possibly, perhaps, desfroyed by logie, the parlysis of the 
conscience is no more a proof that if is nof t refl power of 
perceiving real things, than blindness is a proof that sight 
is nof  retl power. The perceptions of woh and worth- 
lessness are nof conclusions of reasoning, but immediate 
sensations like fhose of seeing nd hearing ; and although, 
like fhe other senses, fhey may be mistaken sometimes in 
the accounts they render fo us, fhe fztcf of the existence of 
such feelings af all proves thaf there is something which 
corresponds fo fhem. If there be any such things a.s ' true 
ideas,' or clear, distincf percepfions af all, this of praise and 
bla.me is one of them, and according fo Spinoza's own rule 
we musf accepf whaf if involves. And if involves thaf some 
where or ofher fhe fiuence of causes ceases fo operafe, and 
thf some degree of power there is in men of self-defermina- 
tion, by the amounf of which, and hot by their specific 
actions, moral merif or demerif is fo be measured. Specula- 
tire difiïculfies remin in abundance. If will be said in  
case, e.g. of moral tril, that there may have been l)ower ; but 
was there lower e»ougl fo resist the fempfafion ? If there 
was, fhen if was resisfed. If fhere was hot, there was no 
responsibility. We must answer again ri-oto practical in- 
sfinct. We refuse fo allow men to be considered a.ll eqna.lly 
glfilty who have commifted the saine fanlts; and we insist 
thf fleir cfions musf be measured againsf their oppooEu- 
nities. ]3uf a simflar conviction assures xs that there is 
somewhere a point of freedom, lVhere that point is--where 
other fiffiuences terlninafe, and responsibility begins--will 
a.lways be of infricate and ofen impossible solution. But 
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if there be such a poin+ af a.ll, if is fittal fo neeessit:rinisna, 
and man is what he htts bcen hitherto supposed fo be--an 
exception in the order of ature, with a power not differing 
in degree but differing in kind from those of other crea- 
tre'es. 3Ioral life, like all life, is a mystery ; and as fo anato- 
mise the body will hOt reveal the secret of anilnation, so witl 
the actions of the moral man. The spiritual life, which alone 
gives them meaning and being, glides away before the logical 
dissecting knife, and Ieaves if but  corpse fo work upon. 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF TttE 3IONASTEIIlES. * 

To be entirely just in oto- estimate of other ages is not diffi- 
cult--it is impossible. Even what is passing in otu- presence 
we see but through a glass dl-kly. The mind as well as 
the eye adds something of ifs oms, before an image, even of 
the clearest object, can be pa.inted upon it. 
And in historica.1 enquiries, the most instructed thinkers 
bave but a limited advantage over the most illiterate. Those 
who know the most, approach least fo agreement. The most 
carefifl investigations are diverging roads--the fuloEher men 
travel upon them, the greater the interval by which they 
are divided. In the eyes of David tIume, the history of the 
Saxon Princes is ' the scuflting of kites and crows.' Father 
Newman vofld moloEify the conceit of a degenerate Englml 
by pointing fo the sixty saints and the htmda-ed coffessors 
who were trained in her royal palaces for the Calendar of 
-the ]31essed. Itow vast  chasm yawns between these two 
conceptions of the saine era ! Through what common terre 
can the student l»aSS from one into the other 9 
Or, fo take an instance yet more noticeable. The history 
of England scarcely interests h[r. hIacaulay before the Revo- 
lution of the seventeenth century. To Lord John Russel], 
the Reformation was the first outconle from centuries of folly 
and ferocity; and Mr. Itallam's more têmperate language 
softens, without concealing, a similr conclusion. These 
writers have all studied wht they describe. N:r. Carlyle has 
studied the saine subject with power af least equal to theirs, 
and fo him the greatness of English character was waning 
with the dawa of English literature; the race of heroes was 
lready fMling. The era of action was yieldiaag before the er 
of speech. 
* From Fraser's M«tTazbe , 1857. 
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All these views lny seem fo ourselves exggerted; we 
lny hve settled into some moderte ri« media, or have 
crved out oto- own ground on n originl pttern; but if 
we re wise, the differences in other men's judgments will 
tech us fo be ditïident. The lnore distinctly we hve ruade 
history ber witness in fvour of our prticulr opinions, the 
more we h,nve multiplied the chances aginst the truth of 
our own theory. 
Agin, supposiag tht we hve made  h-uce with 
'opinions,' properly so called; supposing ve hve stisfied 
ourselves tht if is idle fo qurrel upon points on which good 
men differ, ,nd tht if is better fo attend rther fo wht 
we certinly know; supposing tht, either from superior 
wisdom, or from the conceit of SUl»erior wisdom, we hve 
resolved that we will look for hunmn perfection neither 
exclusively in the Old World nor exclusively in the New-- 
neither mong Ctholics nor Protestants, mong Whigs or 
Tories, hethens or Christins--tht we hve laid aside cci- 
dental differences, nd determined fo recognise on]y moral 
distinctions, fo love moral worth, nd fo hte moral evil, 
wherever we find them ;--even supposing ll this, we hve 
hot much improved our position--we cnnot lep from or 
shdow. 
Ers, like individuels, differ ff'oto one nother in the 
species of virtue which they encourage. In one ge, we find 
the ViloEues of the warrior; in the next, of the sint. The 
scetic nd the soldier in their turn dispper ; n industriel 
er succeeds, bringing wit.h if the vioEues of common sense, 
of gmce, nd refmement. There is the virtue of energy nd 
communal, there is the vioEue of htunflity and ptient surfer- 
ing. All these re different, nd ll re, or my be, of 
equl mo-l value ; yet, from the constitution of our minds, 
we re so frmed tht we cnnot eqully apprecite ll ; we 
sympthise instinctively with the person who most repre- 
sents otu- own ideal--with the period when the grâces which 
most hlunonise with our own tempers hve been especilly 
cultivted. Further, if we le,ve out of sig'ht these refine- 
ments, nd content ourselves with the most popula.r concep- 
tions of morlity, there is this immesurble ditïiculty--so 
gret, yet so little considered,--tht goodness is positive s 
well as negtive, nd consists in the ctive ccomplishment 
of celoEin things which we are bound fo do, as well s in the 
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abstaining from things which we are bound hot to do. And 
here the warp and woof vary in shade and pattern. any a 
man, with the help of circumstances, may pick his way clear 
through life, never having violated one prohibitive cornmand- 
ment, aud yet af last be fit ouly for the place of the Uul)rofit- 
able se-vaut--he may hot bave committed either sin or 
crime, yet never bave felt the pulsation of a single unselfish 
emotion. Another, meauwhile, shall hure been hm-ried by 
au impulsive nature into fault after faultnshall have been 
reckless, improvideut, perhaps profligate, yet be titrer afer 
all for the kingdom of heaven than the Pharisee--fitter, be- 
cause against the catalogue of fadts there could perhaps be 
set a ih-er list of acts of comparative generosity and self- 
forgetfuluess--fitter, because to those who love much, nmch 
is forgiven. Fielding had no occasion fo umke ]lifil, behind 
his decent coat, a traitor and a hypocrite. If vould have 
been enough fo bave coloured him in and out alike in the 
steady hues of selfishuess, afraid of offending the upper 
powers as he was afraid of offending Allworthy--not ri-oto 
any love for what was good, but solely because if would be 
imprudent---because the pleasure fo be gahed was hot 
worth the risk of consequences. Such a Blifil would have 
answered the novelist's pro'pose--for he would bave re- 
mained a worse man in the estimation of some of us than 
Tom Joues. 
Sothe h-uth is ; but unfortunately if is only where accu- 
rate knowledge is stimflated by affection, that we are able 
to ibel if. Persons who live beyond oto- ow circle, and, still 
more, persons who have lived in another age, receive what is 
called justice, hot charity ; and justice is supposed fo consi.t 
iL due allotrneuts of censure for each special act of miscon- 
dct, leaving merit unrecognised. There are many reasons 
for this harsh method of judng. We nmst decide of men 
by what we know, and if is easier to know faults than to 
know rb-tues. Faults are specific, easily described, easily 
appreciated, easily remembered. And again, there is, or 
may be, hypocrisy lu rb-tue; but no one pretends fo vice 
who is hot vicious. The bad things which can be proved of 
a man we know fo be geuuiue, tte was a spendthrift, he 
was aL adulterer, he gambled, he equivocated. These are 
blots positive, unless untrue, and when they staud alone, 
tinge the whole character. 
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This also is fo be observed in historical clitieism. All 
men feel  necessity of being on some terres with their con- 
science, af their own expense or af anot.her's. If they cannot 
paoE with their fimlts, they will a les call them by their 
right naine when they meet with such fults elsewhere ; and 
thus, when they find accounts of deeds of violence or sensu- 
ality, of t, yrtmly, of injustice of lllan fo lllaD, Of gTeo.,t and 
extensive suffering, or any of those other misfortunes which 
He selfishness of men bas af va,rions rimes occasioned, they 
will vituperate the doers of such things, and the age which 
has permitted them fo be donc, with the full enwhasis of 
virtuous indignation, while all the rime çley are themselves 
doing things which will be described, with no less justice, in 
the saine coloul', by an equally virtuous posterity. 
Iffistorians ,are fond of reeording fle supposed sufferings 
of the poor in the &ys of serfdom «d villanag'e ; yet the 
records of rite strikes of the ]tst ten years, when old by 
the sufferers, eontain pietnres no less fertile in t.rgedy. 
We sl)eak of f',ilnines and p1oEgues under the Tudors and 
Stuarts ; but the Irish falnine, and the Irish pla.gue of 1847, 
the last page of such horrors which has yet been turned over, 
is fle most horrible of all. We can conceive a description of 
Eng'land during the year which bas just closed over us 
(1856), truc in all its detafls, containing no one statelnent 
which can be challenged, no single exaggerMion which can 
be proved ; and this description, if given without the correct- 
ing traits, shall make ages fo corne mPorvel why the Cities of 
£he Plain were destroyed, and Engla.nd was allowed fo sur- 
vive. The fmuds of trusted men, high in power and high in 
supposed religion ; the wholesale poisonings ; the robberies ; 
the adnltemtion of food--nay, of ahnos ever3oEhiug exposed 
for sale--the cruel usage of wolnen--children murdered for 
the burial fees--life and propeaoEy insecure in open day in 
the open streets--splendour such as the world never saw 
before npon em-th, with vice and squalor crouching under 
ifs walls--let all this be written down by an enemy, or let 
if be ascertained hereafter by the hvestigation of a posterity 
which desires fo judge us as we generally ha.ve judged our 
forefathers, and few years will show darker in the English 
annals than the year which we have just left behind us. 
Yet we know, in the honesty of our hearts, how nujust such 
a 1)icture would be. Out future advocate, if we are so happy 
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as fo final one, lnay not be able fo disprove a single article 
in the idictment ; and yet we know that, as the world goes, 
he will be right if he marl:s the year with a vhite stroke-- 
as one in which, on the whole, the moral harvest was better 
than an average. 
Once more: ottr knowledge of any man is alwys inade- 
quate--even of the unit which each of us calls himself; and 
the flrst condition under which we can know  man a.t all is, 
tha.t he be in essentiuls something like ourselves ; thoEt our 
own experience be an interl)reter which shal] open the secrets 
of his experience; and if often ha.ppens, even among our 
contemporaries, that we are altogether baffied. The English- 
man and the Italian nmy understand each other's speech, 
but the language of each other's ideas has stil] fo be learnt. 
Our long filures in Ireland hure risen ri-oto a radical in- 
congruity of characfer which has divided the Celt from the 
Saxon. And again, in the saine country, the Catholic will 
be a myster)" fo the Protestant, a.nd the Protestant to the 
Catholic. Their intellects have been shaped in opposite 
moulds; they are like instruraents which cannot be pla)-ed 
in concert. In the same way, but in a far higher degree, 
we are divided from the generafions which have preceded 
us in this planet--we try fo comprehend a Pericles or a 
Coesar--an image rises before us which we seem fo recognise 
as belonging fo our common humanify. There is fhis feature 
which is familiar fo us--and this--and this. We are full of 
hope ; the lineaments, one by one, pass into clearness ; when 
suddenly the figure becomes enveloped in a cloud--some 
perplexity crosses our analysis, bafilhg if utterly, the phan- 
tom which we bave evoked dies away before out e)-es, scorn- 
fiflly mocking our incapacity fo toaster if. 
The English antecedent fo the Reformation are nearer fo 
us fhan Greeks or Romans; and yet there is a large interval 
between the baron who fought af ]arnet field, and his 
1)olished descendmt i a modern drawing-room. The scale 
of appreciation a.nd the rule of judgment--the habits, the 
hopes, the teurs, the emotionshave utterly changed. 
In perusing nmdern histories, the present a'iter has been 
struck dumb with wonder at fhe foEcflity wi/h which men 
wil] fil] in chasms in their informafion with conjectm ; will 
guess af the motives which have prompfed actions; will 
pass their censures, as if all secrets of the pas* l_.)  out on an 
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open scroll before them. I-Ie is obliged fo say for himself 
thut, wherever he bas been fo.unate enough to discover 
authentic explanations of English historica.1 difIiculties, if is 
rare indeed that he has round any conjectre, either of his 
own or of any other modern writer, confirmed. The true 
motive has almost invuriubly been of a kind which no mcslern 
experience could huve suggested. 
Thoughts such as these forma hesitating prelude fo an 
expression of opinion on a controverted question. They will 
serve, however, to indicate the limits vithin which the said 
opinion is supposed fo be hazuMed. And h tact, neither 
in this nor in any hisforical subject is the conclusion so clear 
tht if can be enmcia.ted in a definite tortu. The utmost 
which ca.n be sufely hazarded with history is fo relate 
honestly .uscertained tcts, with oMy such indications of  
judicifl sentence upon them as may be suggested h the form 
in which the story is arrunged. 
Whether the lnonastic bodies of Englund, af the rime of 
thei- dissolution, were reully h that condition of moral cor- 
ruption which is lrid fo their churge in the Act of Parlia- 
lnent by which they were dissolved, is a poht which it seems 
hopeless fo ge. Romun Catholic, and indeed allnost ail 
English, witers who are hot committed fo an moEavourable 
opinion by the ultru-Protestuntism of their doctrines, seem fo 
have agreed of lute years that the accusations, if hot fulse, 
were enormously exa.ggeruted. The dissolution, we are told, 
was a predetermined act of violenc and ral)acity  and when 
the reports and the letters of the visitors are quoted in 
justification of the Government, the discussion is closed with 
the dismissal of every mfavourable witness from the court, 
as venal, corpt, cahunnious--in tact, as a suborned liar. 
Upon these terres the arlment is easily disposed of; and 
if if were not that tlth is h all matters better than talse- 
hood, if wofld be idle o reopen a question which cunnot be 
justly dealt with. 1o evidence can affect convictions which 
have been arrived af without evidence--und why should we 
attempt a tusk which itis hopeless fo aCCOlnplish ? If seems 
necessa, however, fo reassert he uctual state of the sm'- 
vivig testimony h'om rime fo rime, if if be only fo sustain 
the links of the old traditions; and the present pal»er will 
contain one or two pictures of a pecfliaa" khd, exhibiting the 
lire ad habits of those institutions, which bave been lately 
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met with chiefly among the unplinted Records. In antici- 
pation of any l»ossible charge of unfa.irness in judging ri'oto 
isolated instances, we disclaim simply all desire fo judge-- 
all wish to do an)4hing beyond relating certain asceloEained 
stories. Let if. remain, to t.hose vho are pelwerse enough fo 
insist Ul»On it, an open question whether the monasteries 
were more corrupt under Hem'y t.he Eighth than they had 
been fou" hmdred years earlier. The dissohltion would have 
been equally a necessity; for no reasomble person would 
desire that bodies of men shofld have been nmintained for the 
only business of singing masses, when t.he eiiicacy of masses 
was no longer believed. Our present desb-e is merely this-- 
to satisfy ourselves whether the Government, i discharging 
 duty which could hot be dispensed with, condescended fo 
çlsehood in seeking a vindication for thelnselves which 
they did hot require ; or whether they had cause really to 
believe the majority of the monustic bodies f,o be as they 
atfirmed--whef.her, that is to say, there really were such 
cases either of fla.g'ant immoralit.y, neglect of discipline, or 
careless waste and prodigality, as to justffy the general 
censure which was pronounced against f,he system by f,he 
Parlialnent and the Privy Council. 
Seclu-e in the SUpl»osed COml)leteness with which Queen 
lIary's agenf,s destroyed the Records of the visif,af.ion under 
her father, Roman Caf,holic writers have taken refuge in 
disdailrftfl denial; and the Anglicans, who for the most 
part, while contented to enjoy the fruits of the Reform,ntion, 
detest f,he means by vhich if was brought abouf,, have taken 
the saine view. Iishop Latimer tells us that, when the 
Reporf, of the visitors of the abbeys was rend in the Commons 
ouse, there rose from all sides one long cry of' Down 
with them.' Iut Iishop Lat.imer, i the opiaion of High 
Churchmen, is not tobe believed. Do we produce letters of 
the visitors themselves, we are told that they are the slandcrs 
prepared to jusf,ify a preconceived purpose of spoliation. o 
witness, it seems, will be admitted unless if be the witness 
of a friend. Ufless some enemy of the Reformation can be 
round to confess f,he crbnes which ruade the Reformation 
necessary, f,.he crimes themselves are tobe regarded as 
proved. This is a hard condition. We appeal fo Volsey. 
Wolsey commenced the sui»pression. Wolsey first ruade 
public the infamies vhich disga'aced the Chlu-ch; while, 
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notwithstanding, he died the devoted servant of the Church. 
This evidence is surely admissible '? ]3ut no: Volsey, too, 
must be put out of coma. Wolsey was a courtier and a tilne- 
selwer. Volsey was a t3'ant's minion. ¥olsey was--in 
short, we know not wlmt Wolsey was, or wlmt he was not. 
Vho can 10ut confidence in a charloEtan ? ]3ehind the bul- 
warks of such objections, the champion of the abbeys may 
well believe himself secure. 
And yet, un'easonable though these demands may be, i 
happens, aI¢er all, that we are able partially fo gratify them. 
I is strange that, of all extant accusations against any one 
of the abbeys, the heaviest is from a quarter which even 
Lingard hilnself would scarcely call suspicious. 2ffo picture 
left us by Henry's visitors surpasses, even if if equals, a de- 
scription of the condition of the Abbey of St. Albans, in the 
last quarter of the fifteenth cenmT, dravn by 1V[oïton, Henry 
the Seventh's minister, Cardintd Archbishop, Legate of the 
Apostolic See, in a letter addressed by him fo the Abbot oi 
St. Albans himself. We must request out reader's special 
attention for the next two pages. 
In the year 1489, Pope Innocent the Eighth--moved with 
the enormous st.ories which reached his ear of t.he corrup- 
tion of the houses of religion in England--ga'anted a com- 
mission fo the Archbishop of Cgnterbm'y fo make enquiries 
whether these stories were true, and fo proceed fo coaa'ec 
anJ reform as might seem good fo him. The reg'tflar clergy 
were exempt from episcopal visitation, excep under esl»ecigl 
directions fi'om Rome. The occgsion had appeared so serious 
as fo make extraordinary interfêrence necessmy. 
On the receipt of the Pal»al commission, Cardinal ]Iorton, 
a.mong other letters, wrote the following letter :-- 

John, by Divine permission, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of 
ail Englnd, Legate of the Apostolic See, to William, ,Abbot of the 
Ionastery of St. Albans, g-reeting. ' 
We bave reccived certain letters under lead, thc copies whereof we 
herewith send you, from our most holv Lord and Father in Christ, 
Innocent, by Divine Providence Pope, the eighth of that naine. e 
therefore, Jolm, the Archbishop, the visitor reformer, inqttisitor and 
judge thercin mentioned, in reverence for the Apostolic See, l:ave 
takên npon ottrselves the burden of ênforcing the said commission; 
and bave determined that we vill proceed by, and according t% the 
full force, tenor and effect of the saine. 
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And it bas COl,le to our cm's, being at once publlc]y notorious and 
brought before us upon the testimony of many witnesses worthy of 
eredit, that you, the abbot afore«nentioned, have been of long rime 
noted and diEtmed, and do yet contimm so noted, of sinlony, of llsury 
of dilapidation and waste of the goods, revenues, and possessions of the 
said monastery, and of certain other enormous crimes and excesses 
hereafter written. In the rulc, custody, and administration of the goods, 
spiritual and temporal, of the said monastery, you are so reraiss, so 
negligent, so prodigal, that whereas the said monastery was of old 
rimes founded md endowed by the pious devotion of illustrious 
princes, of fimmus nlemoT, heretofore kings of this land, the most 
noble progenitors of out most serene Lord and King that now is, in 
ordcr that truc religion might t]ourish there, that the n.,me of the 
Most High, in whose honour and glory it was instituted, mlght be duly 
cclebrtted there ; 
And whereas, in days heretofore, the regular observance of the said 
rulc was greatly regardcd, and hospitality was diligently kept ; 
Nevertheless, for no little rime, during which you have presidcd in 
the saine monastery, yot and certain of your fellow«nonks and bre- 
flren (vhose blood, it is feared, through your neglect, a severe Judge 
will require at yonr hand) bave relaxed the measure and fomn of 
religious lire ; you have laid aside the pleasant oke of contelnplation, 
and all regular observauceshospitality, altos, and those other ofiàees 
of lfiety which of old time were exercised and ministered therein have 
deereased, and by your finflts, your carelessness, your negleet and deed, 
do daily decrease more and more, a.nd cease to be regarded--the pious 
vows of the founders are defrauded of their just intent--the aneient 
rule of your order is deserted; and hot a few of your fellow-monks 
and brethren, as we most deep]y grieve to learn, giving themselves 
over to a reprobate mind, laying side the fear of God, do lead only 
a lire of laseiviousnessnay, as is horrible to relate, be not ,fi'aid to 
defile the holy places, even the very churches of God, by inthmous 
intereourse with nuns, &c. &c. 
You yourself, moreover, among oflmr grave enormities and abolnin- 
able crimes whereof you are guilty, and tbr which you are noted and 
diffamed, have, in the first pl,ee, admitted a certain nmrried woman, 
named Elena Germyn, who bas sepavated herse]f witbout just cause 
ri'oto ber husband, and ibr some time I)ast bas ]ived in adu]tery with 
another man, to be a nun or sister in the bouse or Priory of Bray, 
l),ing as you pretend, within yonr jurisdiction. You have next 
pointed the a'tme wonmn to be prioress of the raid bouse, notwith- 
standing that her ._aid husband was living at the time, and is stiil 
alive. And finMly, Father Thomas Sudbury, one of yottr brother 
nmnks, puh]icly, notorious]y, and without interference or punishment 
ri'oto you, has associated, and still associates, with flfis woman as an 
adultcrer with his harlot. 
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Moreover, divers other of your breflren and fellow-monks have re- 
sorted and do resort, continually to her and other women ai the saine 
pl:ce, as to a public brothel or receiving bouse, and bave received no 
correction therefor. 
l'qor is Bray the only bouse into which you have introduced dis- 
order. At the nunnery of Sapwell, which you also contend tobe under 
your jurisdiction, you change the prioresses and superiors again and 
again ;tt your own will and caprice. Here, as well as at Bray, you 
dcpose those who are good and religious; you promote to the highest 
dignitics the worthless and the vicious. The dtties of file order are 
cast a.side ; virtue is neglcctcd ; and by these means so much cost and 
extravagance lins bcen caused, that to provide lneans for your indul- 
gence you have intreduced certain of your brethren to preside in tlleir 
houses uuder the naine of gmrdians, when in tàct thêy are no guar- 
dians, but thieves and notorious villains; and with their help you 
have caused and permitted the goods of the saine priories tobe dis- 
pensed, or to speak lnore truly tobe dissipated, in the above-described 
corruptions and other enormous and accursed offences. Those places 
once religious are rendered and reputed as it were profane and im- 
pious; and by your own and your creatures' conduct, are so im- 
poverished as to be rednced to the verge of ruin. 
In like malmer, also, you have dealt wit.h certain other cells of menks 
which you say are snbject to you, even witbin the monastery of the 
glorious proto-martyr Alban himself. You have dilapidated the com- 
mon property; you have lnade aw,ny with the jewels; the copses, the 
woods, the underwood, a]most ail the oaks, and other forest trees, to 
the value of eight thousand marks and more, you have ruade tobe 
cut dowa without distinction, and they have by you been sokl and 
alienated. OEhe brethren of the abbey, some of whom, as is reportêd, 
are given over to ail the evil things of the world, neg-lect the service 
of God altogether. They lire with harlots and mistresses publicly and 
continuously, within the precincts of the monastery and without. Some 
of thcm, who are covetous of ]lOnour and promotion, and desirous 
thcrefore of pleasing your cupidity, bave stolen and ruade away with 
the chalicês and othcr jewels of the church. They bave even sacri- 
legiously extracted the precious stones from the very shrine of St. 
Alban ; and you have hot punished these mên, but have rather know- 
ingly supported and maintained them. If any of your brethren be 
living justly and religiously, if any be wise and virtuous these you 
straightway depress and hold in hatred .... Yeu . . . 
Bu we need no transcribe further this overwhehning 
document " Itpursues ifs way through mire a,nd tlt,h fo it 
mos laane nn(l ilnpoten conclusion. Affer ,nll this, the 
,nbbot ws hot deposed ; he was invited merely fo reconsider 
his doings, ,nd, if possible, ,mend them. Such v;ts Church 
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discipline, even under an extra.ordinary colnmission ri'oto 
lolue. But the lnost incorrigible Angliea, n will seareely 
question the truth of a pichre dravn by such a hand; 
and if must be added that this one unexceptionable indict- 
ment lends af once assured credibility fo the reposes which 
were presented fiffy years Lter, on the general visitation. 
There is no longer room for the presullq)tive objection that 
charges so revolting could hot be true. We see that in 
their WOl'St form they could be tiare, and the evidence of 
Legh and Leghton, of Rice and Bedyll, us if renlains in 
their letters fo Crolnwell, lnUSt be shakel in detail, or else 
if lnust be accepted as CoITeCt. We cannot dream thrt 
Archbishop Morton was lnistaken, or was misled by fitlse 
information. St. Albaus was no obscure priory in a remote 
and tllinly-peopled county. The Abbot of St. Albans was a 
peer of the rea.lln, taking precedence of bishops, living in the 
thll glrl'e of lmtoriety, within a few lniles of London. The 
archbishop had alnple lneans of ascertaining the truth; and, 
we lnay be sure, had taken care fo examine his ground 
before he left on record so tremendous un accusatiou. This 
story is tl'ue---as true us if is piteous. We will pause a 
lnoment over if before we pass froln this, once lnore fo ask 
otu" passionate Chnrch friends whether still they will persist 
that the abbeys were no worse under the Tudors than they 
had been in their origin, mder the Saxons, or under the 
fil-St-Norman and Platagenet kings. Ve refnse fo believe 
if. The abbeys which towered in the lnidst of the English 
towns, the houses clustered af their feet like subjects round 
SOlne majestic queen, were images indeed of the civil supre- 
nmcy which the Chm'ch of the Middle Ages hal asseed 
for itself; but they were images also of an ilmer spiritual 
sublimity, wlfich had won the homage of @'ateful and 
adlnirillg nations. The heavenly graces had once descendcd 
upon the lnona.stic ordcrs, lnaking theln lnilfisters of mercy, 
patterns of celestial life, breaflfing witnesses of the power of 
the Spirit in renewing and sanctifying the heal. And 
then if was t.hat art and wealth and genius poured out their 
t«-easm-cs fo raise fitting tabernacles for the dwellillg of so 
divine a soul. Alike in t.he village and the city, alnongst 
t.he unadol'lmd wa.lls and lowly roofs which closed in thc 
hulnble dwellings of the laity, the lmjcstic hottses of the 
Fat.hcr of manldnd and of his especial se-¢ants rose up in 
T2 
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soverein beauty. And ever af the sacred gares sut 1V[ercy, 
pouring out relief ri'oto a never-failing store fo the poor 
and the suffering; ever within the s,cred aisles the voices 
of holy men were pe,ling heavenwards in intercession for 
the sins of mankind; and such blessed ilrfluences were 
thought fo exhale arotmd those mystel"ious precincts, tlmt 
even the poor outcasts of society--the debtor, the felon, 
and the outl,nw--gathered round the walls as the sick men 
sought the shadow of fle apostle, and lay there sheltered 
from the avenging h,nnd, till their sins were washed ri'oto off 
their sortis. The abbeys of fhe middle ages floated through 
the storms of w,r and conquest, like the ark upon the waves 
of fhe flood, in the midst of violence remaining inviolate, 
through the awfill reverence vhich surrounded them. The 
abbeys, as Henry's visitors round them, were as little like 
whut they once h,d been, as the living man in the 19ride of 
his @.owth is like the corpse which the earth makes h,ste to 
hide for ever. 
The oitâci,l letters which reveal the condition into which 
the monastic est,blisllnlents had degenerated, re chiefly in 
the Cotton Library, and a large nulnber of them bave been 
published by the Camden Society. Besides these, however, 
there are in fhe Rol]s House many other docmnents which 
confirm and complete the stutements of the wrifers of those 
letters. There is a part of what seems fo have been , digest 
of the 'Black Book'--an epitome of iniquities, under the 
title of f.le 'Compendium Coml)ertorum.' There are also 
repols from private persons, tuivate entreaties for enquiry, 
depositions of monks in ofiâcial examinations, and other 
simil,r papers, which, in mny instances, are too offensive fo 
be l»roduced, tmd nmy rest in obscurit.y, unless contentious 
persons compel us fo bring them forward. Some of these, 
however, throw cmious light on the h,bits of the rime, ,nd 
on the colluteral disorders which accompanied the more 
gross enormities. They show us, too, thnt lthough the 
dark ints predomina.te, the picture was hOt wholly black; 
thut as just Lot was in the midst of Sodom, )'et was una.ble 
by his single presence fo s,ve the guilty city ri'oto destruc- 
tion, so in the latest era of monasticism there were types 
yet lingering of an older and fitirer age, who, neveoEheless, 
were hOt delivered, like the p,triarch, but pe-ished most 
of them with the institmtion fo vhich they belonged. The 
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hideous exposure is hOt untinted with ia.irer lines; and ve 
see traits here and there of true devotion, misttken but 
heroic. 
Of these documenfs two specimens shall be given in this 
place, one of either kind; and both, so ftr as we know, new 
to modern history. The first is so singultr, fl,t we print if 
as if is found--a genuine antique, fished up, in perfect pre- 
serv,tion, out of the wreck of tle old world. 
About eight mlles from Ludlow, ill the county of Here- 
fordshire, once stood the abbey of Vigmore. There w,s 
Wigmore Casfle, a stronghold of file ¥elsh lIarches, now, 
we believe, , modern, well-condifioned mtnsion; ,nd Vig- 
more Abbey, of which we do hot hear fl;tt fhere are any 
renmining traces. Though now vanished, however, like so 
m;my of ifs kind, the bouse was three htmdred years ago 
in vigorous existence; and when the stir conmlenced for an 
enquh-y, the proceedings of the tbbot of this pltce gtve 
occasion fo a memorial which stands in the Rolls collection 
as follows :--- 

Articles to be objected against John Smart, Abbot of the Monastery 
of Wigmore, in the county of Hereford, to be exhibited to the R.ight 
Honourable Lord Thomas Cromwell, the Lord Privy Scal and Vice- 
gerent to the King's Majesty. 
1. The id abbot is to be accused of silnony, as well for taking 
money for advocation and putations of benefices, as for giving of 
orders, or more truly, selling them, and tlmt to such persons vhich 
ha'ce been rejected elsevhere, and of little learning and light con- 
sideration. 
2. The said abbot bath promoted to orders many scholars when all 
cther bishol)S did refrain to give such orders on accomt of certain 
ordinances devised by the King's Majesty and his Council for the coin- 
mou weal of this realm. Then resorted to the id abbot scholars out 
of ail parts, whom he would promote to crders by sixty at a rime, and 
sometimes more, and otherwhiles less. And sometinles the suid abbot 
would give ordcrs by niglt within his chamber, and otherwise in the 
church early in the morning, and now and then at a chapel out of 
the abbey. So that there be many unlearned and light priests ruade 
by the said abbot, and in the diocese of Llandaf; and iii the places 
afore named--a thousand, ,as it is esteelned, by the space of this seven 
years he bath ruade priests, and received hOt so little money of them 
as a thousand pounds for their orders. 
3. Item, that the said abbot now of late, 'hen he cold hot be sur- 

 Iolls House IIS., Misccllaco¢s P«tTcrs , First Serics. 356. 
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fered to give general orders, ibr the most part doth give orders by 
pretence of dispensation; and by that colottr he promoteth them to 
ordcrs by two and three, and takes much money of them, both for their 
orders and for to purchase their dispensations after the time he bath 
promoted them to their orders. 
4. Item, the aid abbot hafl hu and dismayed his tenants by 
putting them fi-om their leases, and by enclosing thelr commons from 
them, and selling and utter wasting of the woods that were wont fo 
rclieve and succour them. 
5. Item, the said abbot bath sold corradyes, to the damage of the 
said monastery. 
6. Item, the said abbot bath a]ienate and ld the jewels and plate 
o1" the monastery, to the value of rive hundred nmrks, to purcl«se qf 
the Bishop qf Rome his bulls to be a bishoI» , and to annex the said abbey 
to his bishopric to that intcnt th««t he sho«ld hot for his misdeeds be 
pmffshcd, or deprived fi'om his s.id .bbcff. 
7. item, lhat Ihc said abbot, long aftcr flat othcr bishops had re- 
nounced the Bish«q, of Rome, aud lWOlsd them to the King'sMajesty, 
did usc, but more verily usurl,ed , the (,ce of a 1,ish«,p by virtue of 
his first 1,nlls lmrchased li'(,m lb»me, till now of late as it will appear 
by thc date o1" his coutirmation, if ho bave any. 
8. Iten b that he lhc said ahbot h:tth lived viciously, and kcpt to con- 
cubines divers and many womcn that is openly knovn. 
9. Item, that the aid abbot doth yet continue his vicious living as 
it is known, openly. 
10. Item, that the said abbot bath spent and wasted much of the 
goods of the said monastery upon the foreuid women. 
11. Item, th;tt the said abbot is mallcious and very wrathftd hOt 
regarding what he saith or doeth in his fury or anger. 
12. Item, that one Richard Gylcs bought of the abbot and couvent 
of Wigmore a corradye and a chamber tbr him and his wiih for terre 
of their lires; md when the said Richard Gyles was aged and was 
vcry weak, he disposed his goods and ruade executors to execute his 
will. And when the said abbot now being- perceived that the 
said Richard Gyles was rich and had hot bequested so much of his 
goods to him as he would bave had the said abbot then came to the 
chamber of tire said Richard Gyles and put out thence all his friends 
and kinsfolk that kept him in his sickness; and then the id abbot 
set his brother and other of his oervants to keep the sick man ; and 
Oto night next coming after the said Richard Gyles's coffer was broken 
and flence takeu aH tiret was in fle same to the value of forty marks ; 
and long after tire said abbot confessed, belote tire executors of e said 
Richard Gyles, that it was his deed. 
13. Item, that the aid abbot, after he had taken away the goods of 
fle id Riclmrd Gyles, used daily to reprove and check the said 
Richard Gyles, and inquire of him where was more of his coin and 
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money ; and at the last the said abbot mught he lived too long, and 
ruade the sick man, af ter much sorry keeping, tobe taken from his 
£eather-bed, and laid upon a cold mattress, and kept his £riends ri'oto 
him to his denth. 
15. Item, that the said abbot consented to the death and murdering 
of one John Tichkill, tiret was slain at lais procuring, at the said 
monastery, by Sir Richard Cubley, canon and chaplain to the said 
:d)bot ; which canon is and evcr hath bcen since that rime chie£ of the 
said abbot's council; and is stqTortod to carry crossbowes, and to go 
whither he lusteth at any time, to fishing and hunting in the king's 
ibrests, parks, and chases; but little or nothing serving the quire, as 
other brefln'en do, neither corrected of fle abbot for any trespass he 
doth commit. 
16. Item, that flac said abbot hath been perjured oft, as is to be 
proved md is proved; and as it is supposcd, did hot make a true 
inventory of the goods, chattels, and jewcls of his monastery to the 
King's Majesty and lais Council. 
17. Item, that the said abbot hath infringed all the king's injunc- 
tions which were given him by Doctor Cave to observe and keep; and 
when he was denounced in pleno capittdo to have broken the saine, lin 
vould bave pat in prison the brother as did dcnounce him to havc 
broken the saine injunctions, savc tiret hc was let by the couvent 
thcre. 
18. Item, that fle said abbot bath openly preached against the doc- 
trine of Christ, saying he ought hot to love lais enemy, but as he 
loves the devil ; and that he should love his encmy's soul, but hot his 
body. 
19. Item, that the said abbot hath takcn but small regard to the 
good-living of his household. 
20. Item, that the said abbot lmth had and hath yet a spccial tVOllr 
to misdoers and manquellêrs, thicves, dcceivers of their nclghbours, 
and by them [is] most ruled and counsêlled. 
21. Item, t]mt the said abbot bath granted leasês of fatras and ad- 
vocations first to one man, and took his fine, and also lmth grantcd the 
saine lease to another man for more money ; and then vould make to 
the last taker a lease or writing, with an antedate of the first lcase, 
which hath bred great dissension among gentlemên--as Master Blunt 
and Master Moysey, and other takers of such leases---and tiret often. 
22. Item, the said abbot h:tving the contrepaynes of Ieases in his 
keeDing , hath, for money, msed out the number of years mentioned 
in the said leases, and writ a fi'esh nmnber in the £ormêr t,ker's lêse, 
and in flae contrepayne flereof, to the latent to dêfi'aud the taker or 
buyer of the residue of such leases, of whom he hath received the 
ntoney. 
23. Item, the said abbot hath not, according to the foundation of 
his monastery, admittod reely tenants into certain alms-houses hclong- 
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ing to the said monstery; but of them he bath taken large fines, and 
some of them he hath put awa that would hot give him fines : whither 
poor, aged, and impotent people were wont to be free|y admitted, and 
[toi receive the founder's ahns that of the old customs [were] limited 
to the same--which altos is also diminied by the said abbot. 
24. Item, that the said abbot did hot deliver the bul|s of his bishop- 
ric, that he purcbased ri'oto Rome, to our sovereign lord tbe king's 
couucil till long after the time he had delivered and exhibited the bulls 
of his monastery to them. 
25. Iten b that tire said abbot hath detained and yet doth detain ser- 
vants' wages ; and often when the said servants hath asked their vages 
the aald abbot hath put them into the stocks and beat then. 
26. Item, tle said abbot, in rimes past, bath had a great devotion 
to ride to Llangarvan, in Wales, upou Lammas-day, to receive pardon 
therc; and on the evcn he would visit one Mary t Iawle, an old ac- 
quaintance of his, at the Velsh l'oole, and on the moTow ride to the 
bresaid Llangarva, tobe conlbsscd ad absoLed, and the me night 
return to company with the said Mary ]Iawlc, at the We]sh I)oole 
aforestid, and Kateryn, the said lI:u T IIavle ber first daughter, whom 
the said abbot long hath kept to concubine, and had children by her, 
that he lately married at Ludlov. And [there bcJ others that have 
beC taken out of his chambcr and put in the stocks within the said 
aI)bey, and others that bave complained upon him to the king's council 
of the Marches of Wales ; and the woman that dashed out his teeth, 
that he would have had by violence, I will not naine now, nor other 
men's wives, lest it would offend your good lordslfip to rcad or hear 
the saine. 
27. Item the said abbot doth da]|y enbezzle, sel], and convey the 
goods and chattels, and jewels of the said monastery, having no necd 
so to do: for it is thought that he hath a thound marks or tvo 
thouumd lying by him that he bath gotten by selling of orders, and 
the jewcls and plate of the mona.tcry and corradyes; and it is to be 
feared tiret he will alcnate all the rest, un|ess your good lordship 
speedily make redress and provision to let the me. 
28. Item, the said abbot w aecustomcd yea'ly to preach at Leynt- 
warden on the Festival of the Nativity of the Virgin Mary, whcre and 
vhen the people were wont to offcr to an image there and to the 
saine the said abbot in his sermons would exhort them and encourage 
them. ]ut now the ob|ations be decayed, the abbot, espying the image 
then to bave a cote of silver plate and gilt, bath taken away of his own 
authority the said image, aud the plate ttu-ned to his own use; and 
left his preaching there, saying it is no manner of profit to any man, 
and the plate that was about the said hnage was named to be worth 
forty pounds. 
29. Item, the said abbot bath ever nourshed enmity and discord 
among his brethren ; and hath not encoured them to learn the lav 
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and the mystery of Christ. But he that lct knew vas most cherished 
by him; and he bath been highly displeased and [hath disdaincd 
whcn his brothers would uy that 'it is God's precept and doctrine 
that ye ought to prefer before your ceremonies and vain constitutions.' 
This saying was high disobedient, and should be ievously punished ; 
when that lying, obloquy, tattery, ignorance, derision, contmnely, dis- 
corç|, great swearing, drinking, hypocrisy, fraud, superstition, deceit, 
conspiracy to wrong their neighbour, and other of that kind, vas had 
in special fitvour and regard. Land and praise be to God that bath 
sent us the truc knowlcdge. I[ollOUr and long prosperity to out sove- 
reign lord and his noble council, that teaches to advance the saine. 
Anlen. 
By John Lee, your fitithfifl bedeman, and canon of the said monas- 
tery of Wiglnore. 
Postscript.--My good lord, there is in the said abbcy a cross of 
fine gold and precious stones, whereof one dialnond was esteelned by 
Doctor Booth, Bisllop of I[(,reford, worfl a lmndred nmrks. In that 
cross is enclosed a piece of wood, named tobe of the cross that Christ 
died upon, and to the aame hath been offering. And when it should 
be brought down to the church from the treasury, it was brought 
down with lights, and like reverence as should have been donc to 
Christ himself. I fear lest the abbot upon Sunda.y next, when he may 
enter the treasury, will take away tire said cross and break it, or turn 
it to his own use, with many other precious jewels that be there. 
Ail these articles afore written be truc as to the substance and truc 
meaning of them, thongh peradventure for baste and lack of counsel, 
some words be set amiss or out of their place. That I will be ready 
to prove forasnmch as lies in me, when it shall like your honourable 
lordship to direct your commission to men (or any nmn) that will be 
indifferent and not corrupt to sit upon the saine, at the said abbey 
where the witnesses and proofs be most ready and tire truth is best 
linown, or at auy other place where it shall be thought most con- 
renient by yottr high discrction and authority. 

The statures of Provisors, commonly called Prmmmfire sta- 
tures, which forbade a,ll purchases of bulls from Rome mder 
penalty of outlawry, lmve been umally considered in he 
highest degree oppressive; and more part, icularly the public 
censm'e hs fallen upon the lst application of those stututes, 
when, on Volsey's fifll, the whole body of the clergy vere 
laid mder a prennmire, nd Olfly obthed pardon on payment 
of  serious fine. Let no one regret that he has leant fo 
be tolerant to Roman Ctholies as the nineteenth eentury 
lmows them. But it is a spurious eharity vhieh, to remedy 
, moden injustiee, ha.stens to its opposite; and when philo- 
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sophic historims indulge in loose invective agMnst the 
statesmen of the Reformation, they show themselves lmfit 
fo be trusted with the custody of our atational mmals. The 
Acts of Parfialnent speak plainly of the enormous abltses 
which had grown up lnder these halls. Yet even the cm- 
phutic ltmguage of the statures scarcely prepares us to fiud 
an al)bot able fo purchttse with jewels stolen from his owal 
convent a fculty fo conter holy orders, though he had never 
been consecrated bishop, and fo make a thousand polmds by 
sclling the exercise of his privileges. This-is the most 
flagrant case which has fidlen under the eyes of the prescrit 
writer. Yet if is but a choice spechnen out of many. He 
was taught fo believe, like other modenl students of history, 
that the pa,pal dispenst.ions for inlmorality, of whieh we read 
ha Fox and other Protestant writers, were ealumnies, but he 
has beeu tbreed against his will to pereeive that the supposed 
eMumnies were but the plain truth ; he has found among the 
reeordsfor one thing, a list of more t.hml twenty elergy in 
one dioeese Mm had obtMned licences to keep eoneubines.  
Af-er some experienee, he advises all persons who are anxions 
to understand the Eng'lish Reformation fo place iinplieit 
confidence ii the Stature Book. Every fresh record whieh 
is brought fo light is a fresh evidenee iii its favonr. In 
the fluetuations of the eonfliet there were parliaments, as 
there were priimes, of opposing sentiments; nd measures 
were passed, mnended, repealed, or eensm'ed, as Protestants 
and Catholies came alt.ernately iuto power. But whatever 
vere the differenees of opiifion, the faets on either side 
whieh are stated in an Aet of Parlia.ment may be mfiformly 
trusted. Even in the attainders for treson and heresy we 
admire the truthfuhess of the details of the hdictments, 
although ve deplore the prejudiee whieh st rimes could mate 
 crime of virtue. 
We pass on fo the next picture. Equal justice, or some 
a.ttempt af if, was promised, and ve shall perhaps part ff'oto 
the friends of the monaste%s on better terres th,nn they 
believe. Af least, we shall add fo our own history and fo the 
Catholie martfi-ology a story of genuine interest. 
We have many aceotmts of the abbeys af the rime of their 
,ncual dissolution. The resistance or acquiescenee of su- 
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periors, the dismissals of the brethren, the sale of the property, 
the destruction of relics, &c., are all described. We know 
how the windows were taken out, how the glass appropriated, 
how the ' melter' accompanied the visitors fo' rm the lead 
upon the roofs, and the metal of the bells into pooEtble tbrms. 
We see the pensioned regulars filing out reluctantly, or 
exflting h their deliverance, discharged ri'oto their vows, 
furnished ech wifl his' secfltr apparel,' and his ptrse of 
n,oney, to begin the world as he might. These scenes have 
long been pa¢ially known, and they were rarely attended 
with anything remarkable. At the rime of the suppression, 
the discipline of several years had broken down opposition, 
 nd prepared the way tbr the catastrophe. The end came at 
last, but as un issue which had been long tbreseen. 
We hve sought in vain, however, tbr  glimpse into the 
interior of tl, e houses at the first intimation of wl, at wa.s 
eoming--more especially when the great bhw w struck 
which severed England ti'om obedience fo Rome, and ,sserIed 
the independence of the Auglican Church. Then, vh-tually, 
the fate of tire monasteries was decided. As soon us the su- 
premacy was vested in the Crown, enqniry hto their condition 
cotfld no longer be escal)ed or delayed; and then, through 
the length and breadth of the country, there nmst bave been 
rare dismay. The account of the London Cathusians is 
indeed knom to us, because they chose to die mther than 
yield submission where their consciences tbrbade them ; and 
their isolated heroism has served to distinguish their me- 
mortes. The pope, as head of the Universal Church, claimed 
the power of absolving subjects ti'om Iheir allegiauce to their 
king. He deposed Henry. He called on tbreign princes to 
enforce his sentence ; and, on pain of excommunication, coin- 
manded the native English to rise in rebellion. The king, 
in self-detbnce, was con,pelled to require his subjects to 
disclaim all sympathy with these pretensions, and to recognise 
no higher aut.hority, spiritual or secular, than himself witl,in 
his own dominions. The regtflar clergy throughout the 
cotmtry were on the pope's side, secretly or openly. The 
Charterhouse monks, however, alone of all the order, had the 
com'age to declure their convictions, and to surfer tbr them. 
Of the rest, we only perceive tiret they at last subnfitted ; 
and since there was no uncertainty as to their real feelings, 
we have been disposed fo judge them hardly us cowards. Yet 
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we who have never been tried, sholfld perhaps be cautious in 
our censures. If is possible to hold an ophlion quite honestly, 
and yet fo hesitate about dying for if. We consider our- 
selves, af the prescrit day, persuaded honestly of many things ; 
yet which of them should we refuse to relinquish if the 
scaffold were tlle alternative--or af least seem fo relinquish, 
under silent protest 
And yet, in tlle details of the st«'uggle af the ChaoEerhouse, 
we sec the forms of mental trial which must bave repeated 
t.hemselves among all bodies of the clergy wherever there 
was seriousness of conviction. If t.lle majority of the monks 
were vicious and sensual, there was still a large nlinority 
labouring fo be truc fo their vows ; and when one entire con- 
vent was Cal)able of sustained resistance, tllere lnust llave 
been many where there vas on]y jnst too little virtue for the 
enlergency--where flic conflict between interest and con- 
science was equally gemdne, though if ended fhe other way. 
Scenes of bitfer lnisery tllere must bave been--of passionate 
elnotion wrestling ineffectually wifh the iron resolution of 
Lhe Govermnent : and fhe fanlts of the Cafholic party weigh 
so lleavfly against fhem in fhe course and progress of L.he 
;Refornmtion, that we cannot willingly lose fhe few counter- 
vailing tints which soften the da.rkmess of their conditions. 
/evertheless, for any authentic account of the abbeys at 
this crisis, we have hitherto been lcft fo our imagination. A 
stern and busy administration had little leisure fo preserve 
records of seutilneutal stlggles which led to nothing. The 
Catllolics did hOt care to keep a.live tlle recollection of a 
conflict in which, even though with difiiculty, the Chm'ch 
was defea.ted. A rare accident oMy cofld have brought 
clown fo us any fragment of a transaction whicll no one llad 
an interest in remembering. Tlmt such an accident has 
really occurred, we may cousider as mmsually fortnnate. 
The story in question concerns the abbey of Voburn, and is 
as follows :- 
Af Voburn, as in many other rèligious houses, there 
were representatives of both the factions which divided 
country; pel'llal)S we shofld say of three--the sincere 
tholics, the Indifferentists, and the Protestants. These last, 
so long as Wolsey was in power, had been frightened into 
silence, an(l with (liffclllty had been able fo save them- 
selves fronl extrenle penalties. /o sooner, however, had 
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Wolsey ça.llen, and the b,ttle commenced with the pai),cy , 
tlmn the tables tmaaed, the 1)ersecuted became persecutors-- 
or ,t least threw off their disguise--,nd were strengthened 
with the support of the 1,rge cl,ss who cared only to keep 
on the wimfing side. The mysteries of the fitith cume to 
be disputed t the public t,bles; the refectories rang with 
polemics ; the sacred silence of the dormitories was brolen 
for the first rime by la.wless speculttion. The orthodox 
might httve appe,led to the Governmet: hêresy was still 
forbidden by lw, a«ad, if detected, was still pmished by 
the stake. But the o¢hodox among the regulttr clergy 
adhered to the pope as well as to the fith, nd abhorrcd 
the sca-ilege of the Pttrlia.meut a.s deeply us the new opinions 
of the Reformers. Instead of calling in the help of the la.w, 
they muttered treson in secret; ,nd the Refi)rmers, con- 
rident in the necessities of the rimes, sent reports to London 
of their a.rguments ,nd converstttions. The authorities in 
the bbey were a.ccused of disaffection ; ,nd , commission of 
enquiry was set down towards the end of the spring of 
1536, fo investiga.te. The depositions ta.ken on this occ,sion 
nre still preserved; ,nd with the help of them, we can leap 
over three centuries of rime, and hea.r flae last echoes of the 
old momstic life in Woburn Abbey dying awa.y in discord. 
Vhere pa.rty feeling ws running so high, there were, 
of cotu'se, passionte arguments. The Ac of Supremacy, 
the spread of Protestantism, the power of the Pope, the 
st»te of Engla.nd--,ll were discussed; nd the possibflities 
of the future, as ech prty painted if in the colours of 
his hopes. The brethren, we find, spoke their minds in pla.in 
la.ngu,ge, sometimes condescending fo a joke. 
]3rother Sherborne deposes tha the sub-prior, ' on C,ndle- 
m,s-dty la.st pas (Febru,ry 2, 1536), sked him whether 
he longed hot fo be t Rome where a.ll his bulls were ?' 
]3rother Sherborne ,nswered tht ' his bulls had ruade so 
nm.ny c,lves, that he httd buned them. Vhereunto the 
sub-prior said he thought there were more ca.lves now than 
there were then.' 
Then there were long and furious qu,rrels about 'my 
Lord Privy Senl' (Cromwell)--who was to one 10arty, the 
inc,ation of Satire ; to the other, the delivering angel. 
or did ma.tters mend when from the minister they pssed 
fo the toaster. 
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Dan John Croxton being in ' the shaving-house' one 
vith certain of the brethren having their tonsm'es lookcd 
to, and gossiping, as men do on such occusions, one ' Friar 
Lawrence did say that the king vus dead.' Then said Crox- 
ton, ' Thanls be fo God, his Grace is in good heMth, and I 
pray God so continue him;' and sMd further to the said 
Lawrence,' I advise thee fo leave thy babbling.' Croxton, 
if seems, had been umong the suspected in earlier rimes. 
Lavrence sMd to him, ' Croxton, if maketh no nmtter what 
thou sayest, for thou art one of the new world;' whereupon 
botter still the conversation proceeded. 'Thy babbling 
tongu¢,' Croxton sMd, ' will turn us all to displeasure at 
length.' 'Then,' quoth Lawrence, ' neiher hou nor yet 
any of us M1 shM1 do well as long as we forsake oto - head of 
he Church, the Pope.' ' By the mass !' quoth Croxton, ' I 
vould thy Pope Roger were in thy bel , or thou in his, for 
thou a.rt a false perjured knave to thy prince.' Vhereunto 
the said Lavrence a.nswered, saying, 'By the mass, thou 
]lest ! I vas never sworn to forsMe the Pope to be our head, 
and never will be.' 'Then,' quoth Croxton, ' thou shalt be 
svorn spire of thine heaoE one day, or I vill kmow vhy nay.' 
These and similur wranglings nay be taken us sl)eci- 
mens of the dMly conversation at Woburn, and ve can per- 
eeive how un abbot with the best intentions vould have round 
it difficult to keep the peace. There are instances of sup- 
riors in other honses tln-owing down their command in the 
midst of the crisis in fiat desl0Mr, protesting that their 
subject brethren were no longer governable. Abbots vho 
vere inclined to the Refornmtion could hot manage the 
Catholics Catholic abbots could hot nmnage the Protes- 
tarifs ; indifferent abbots could hot m,nnage either the one or 
the other. It would have been well for the Abbot of Voburn 
--or well us far us this vorld is concerned--if he, like one 
of these, had acknovledged his incal)ity , and 
flore his charge. 
I-Iis naine was RobeoE I-Iobbes. Of his a.ge and f'mily, 
history is sflent. We knov oMy that he held his place when 
îhe storm rose against the pope; that, like the rest of the 
clergy, he bent before the blast, taking the oath to the king, 
and submitting fo the ro-a.1 supremcy, but swearing nnd.r 
pl.otest, us the phrase went, -ith the outwtM, a.nd no 
vit.h the imvard man--it fct, pejuring himselI: Though 
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infirm, so ir, however, he was too honest fo be a successful 
counterfeit, and from the jealous eyes of the eologians of 
the abbey he could hot conceal his tendencies. ,Ve have 
significant evidence of the espio(tge vhich was established 
over all suspected quarers, in the conversations and trifling 
details of conduct on the paoE of the abbot, which were 
reported to the Goveunnent. 
In the summer of 1534, orders came that the pope's naine 
should be rased out wherever if was mentioned in the M;ss 
books. A lnalcoutent, by naine Robert Salibrd, deposed that 
' he »vs singing mss beibre the abbot t St. Thonas's altar 
vithin the monstery, af which rime he rased out with his 
lnife the sa.id naine out of the canon.' The abbot told him 
fo 'take a pen and st«'ike or cross him out.' The saucy 
lnOnk said those were hot the orders. They were fo ruse 
hiln out. 'Well, well,' the abbot said, ' if will corne again 
one &y.' ' Colne a.gain, will it ?' was the answer ; ' if it 
do, then we vill put hiln in again ; but I tlast I shall never 
see that day.' The mild abbot codd relnonstrate, bu could 
hot any more command; and the proofs of his malignant 
inclilmtions were remelnbered against lfiln for the ear of 
Crolnwell. 
In the general injtnctions, too, he was directed fo preach 
against the pope, and fo expose his usurpation; but he cofld 
hot bring himself fo obey. He shrtnk ri'oto the pulpit; he 
preached but twice afer the visitation, and then on other 
suects, while in the prayer befbre the sermon he refused, 
,us we find, fo use the prescribed forln. He Olfly said, ' You 
shall pray for the spirituality, the temporality, and the souls 
that be in the pains of purgatolT; and did hot naine the 
ldng fo be SUl)reme head of the Church in neitlmr of the said 
serinons, nor sl)eak against the pretended authority of the 
Bishop of Rome.' 
Again, when lafl the Third, shortly a.fter his election, 
proposed fo call a general council af Mantua, against which, 
by advice of Henry the Eighth, the Gerlnans protested, we 
have a glimpse how eagerly anxious Elglish cyes were 
watching for a tm'ning ride. ' Heur you,' said the abbot 
one day, ' of the lope's holiness and the congregafion of 
bishops, abbots, and princes gathered fo the council af 
Mantu ? They be gathered fbr the refornlation of the uni- 
versal Church; and here now ve have a book of the excuse 



of the Geindrons, by which we may know what hereties they 
be : for if they were Catholics and true men as they pretend 
te be, they would never have refused o corne te a general 
council.' 
Se matters went with the abbot for seine months ter he 
had sworn obedience te the king. Lulling his conscience 
with such opiates as the casuists could provide for him, he 
watched anxiously for a change, and labom'ed with but 
little reserve te hold his brethren te their old allegiance. 
In the mmuner of 1535, however, a change calne over the 
scene, very different ri'oto the outward reaction for which he 
was lookiag, and a betr mhd woke in the abbot : he lernt 
that in swearing what he did net mean with reservations and 
nice distinctions, he had lied te heaveu and lied te nmn; 
that te sgve his miserable life he had perilled his sorti. Vhen 
the oath of suprenmcy was required of the nation, Sir 
Thomas Nore, Bishop Fisher, and the monks of the Charter- 
house--mistken, as we believe, in judgment, but true te 
their consciences, and disdaining evsion or subterNge 
chose, th deliberate nobleness, rther te die than te pejure 
thelnselves. This is no place te enter on the gret question 
of the justice or necessity of those executions ; but the story 
of the so-called martyrdoms conxqflsed the Catholic world. 
The pope shook upon his throne ; the slmttle of diplomatic 
intrigue stood still; diplomatists who had lived se long in 
lies that the whole life of man seemed but a stage pagea.nt, a 
tNng of show and thsel, stood aghast ai the revelation of 
English sincerity, and a shudder of great awe tan t'ough 
Europe. The fm'y of party lewes little room for generous 
emotion, and no pity was felt for these men by the English 
Protestants. The Protestants knew we that if these saine 
stçrers eould hgve had their way, they would themselves 
have been sgerifieed by heeatolnbs ; and gs they had never 
experieneed merey, se they were in tm'n without mercy. 
But te the English Catholies, who believed as Fisher believed, 
but who hoEl net dared te ster as Fisher suffered, his death 
a.nd the death of the res acted as a glimpse of the Jttdgmen 
Dgy. Their safety beeame fleh" shame and terrer; and in 
the radiant example before them of true faithfiess, they 
sw the om ça,lsehood gnd their om disgmee. Se if was 
with Father Forest, vho had taught his penitents in con- 
fession that they might l»elure themselves, and who new 
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sought a cruel deoEth in 
,Vhitblg, the Abbot of 
naanes should be more 
herê in Voburn wê are 
fencê of Abbot Hobbes. 

vohmttry expia,tion; so if was wifh 
Glastonbury ; so with others whose 
familiar fo us than they a,re; nd 
fo see the feeble but genuiue peni- 
He ws sfill unequal fo ilmnediafe 

mart.-dom, but he did what he kuew might drag his death 
upon him if disclosed fo the Govermnent, a«d surrotmded by 
spies he could have had no hope of O,lceahnent. 
' Af thê rime,' deposed Robert Salford, ' that the monks 
of the Charterhouse, with other traitors, did snitbr death, 
the abbot did call us iuto the Chapfer-house, and said these 
words :--" Bref.hren, this is a perilous rime ; such a scourge 
was never heard since Christ's passion. Ye hear how good 
men surfer fhê death. Brethren, this is undoubted for our 
offences. Ye read, so long us the children of Isra.el kept 
the commandmenfs of God, so loug their enemies had no 
power over them, but God took vengeance of their enemies. 
But wheu they broke God's eommandments, then they were 
subdued by their enemies, and so be we. Therefore let us 
be son'y for oto" offences. Undoubted He will take vengeauce 
of our enemies ; I mea.n those heretics tlmt causeth so nmny 
good men fo surfer thus. Alas, if is u piteous case tha.t so 
much Christian blood should be shed. Therefore, good bre- 
thren, for the reverence of God, every one of you devoutly 
pra.y, and soEy this Pslm, ' Oh God, the heathen a.re corne 
into thiue inheritauce; thy holy temple have they defiled, 
md nmde Jerusalem a. hep of stones. The dead bodies of 
thy seva.nts bave they given fo be meat fo the fowls of the 
ah-, a.nd the flesh of thy saints unfo the beasts of the field. 
Their blood have they shed like watêr on every side of 
Jerusulem, and there wa.s no mm fo bury them. We are 
become a« open scorn nnto out enemies, - very scorn a.nd 
derision unto them tht a.re romd about us. Oh, remember 
not our ohl sius, but have mercy upon us, and that soon, 
for we a.re corne fo grea.t misery. Help us, oh God of om- 
sglvgtion, for the glory of thy naine. Oh, be merciful uufo 
oto- sins for thy ngme's sake. Wherefore do the heathen 
sty, ¥here is now their God ? ' Ye slmll s.y fhis Psa.lm," 
repeated the a.bbot, "every Frida.y, afler the litany, prostrte, 
when ye lie upon the high alfar, a.nd mldoubtedly God will 
cegse this extreme scourge." And so,' continues Salford, 
eignificmtly, ' the couvent did say this foresaid Psulm until 
U 
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there xvere certain f,hat did mm'nlur at the saying of if., a.nd 
so if was left.' 
The abbof,., if seems, either stood alone, or round but,. languid 
support; even his own fa.miliar ri'tends whom he trusted, 
those wit.h whom he had walked in the bouse of God, had 
¢.urned ag'ainst him; the harsh air of f,he dawu of a new 
worhl choked him: what wa.s f,here for him but fo die ? But 
his conscience still haunf,ed litre: while he lived he lnUSt 
fi'ht on, and so, if possible, find pardon for his perjury. 
The blows in those years fell upon f,.he Church f,hick and 
fist. In Februtry 1.586, f,he Bill prssed for f,he dissolution 
ot' t.he smaller monsteries ; and now we find f,he sub-prior 
wit.h f,he whole fi'a.f,.ernity united in hostility, and the abbot 
without one friend remaining. 
' He did a.'ain call us f,ogether,' says f,he next deposif,ion, 
' ;nd lamenf,a.bly mourning fi»r f,he dissolviug the said houses, 
he eujoined us to siug " Sulvaf,or mundi, sa.lva nos otaries," 
every day aft.er lau,ls ; and we lnurmured at if,., ad were hot. 
cour,eut fo sine" it for such cause ; and so ve did omit if divers 
da.ys, for which the abbot came unto f,he chapter, and did in 
mmner rebuke us, and said we were bomd fo obey his com- 
mandment by out profession, and so did conmand us o sing" 
it. a.g'trin wif,h f,he versicle "Let God arise, and let his enemies 
be scf.tered. Let them also thaf, hate hiln flee belote him." 
Also he ejoined us at every mass that every priest did sing, 
f,.o sa.y f,he collect, "Oh God, who despisest hOt the sighing- 
of a cour,rite hea.rf,." And he said if we did f,his with good 
and trne devotion, God would so lmndle f,he mati.er, tlmt if 
should be fo tlle COlnfOrf ot  all England, and so show us 
mercy as he showed unto f,.he chihlren of Israel. And surely, 
bref,hren, there will corne to us a. good man that will recf,ifv 
f,.hese monasteries agaiu that be now supprest, because "Goal 
eau of these sf,ones raise up children fo Abraham." ' 
' Of the stones,' perhaps, but less easily of the sf,ony- 
heaaoEed monks, who, wif,.h pif,.iless smiles, watched f,.he abbot's 
SOl'row which should soon bring him f,o his ruin. 
Time passed on, a.nd as f,.he world grew worse, so f,he 
abbot grew more lonely. Desolaf,e and unsupported, he 
was still unable to lnake up his mind to the course which 
he knew f,o be right ; but he slowly strengf,hened himself for 
f.he trial, and as Lent came on, f,he season broug'ht with if 
 more spectral call fo effort,; he did hOt rail f,o recognise if. 
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The conduct of fle fraternity sorely disturbed hiln. They 
l»reached agaillSt all which he most loved and valued, in 
language purposely coarse; and the mild sweetness of the 
rebukes which he administered, showed plainly on which 
side lay, in the abbey of Voburn, file larger pooEion of the 
spirit of Heaven. Now, when the poEssions of those rimes 
have died away, and we can look back with more indifferent 
eyes, how touching is the following scene. There was one 
Sir Villialn, curate of Woburn Chapel, whose tongue, 
seems, was rough beyond the rest. The al)bot met him one 
day, and spolie to him. ' Sir William,' he said, ' I hear tell 
ye be a gTeat railer. I marvel tlmt ye rail so. I pray you 
teach my cm-e the Scriptnre of God, and that lnay be fo 
edification. I pray you leave such railing. Ye call the pope 
a bear and a bandog. Either he is a good nlan or an ill. 
Domçw suo star (tut cadit. The office of a bishop is honore-- 
able. hat edifying is this to rail'? Let him alone.' 
But fley would not let him alone, nor would tliey let fhe 
a.bbot alone. ]:le grew ' somewhat acrased,' they said; vexed 
with feelings of which they lmd no experience. He fell sick, 
sorrow and the Lent discipline weighing upon him. The 
brethren went to see him in his rooln; one Brother Dan 
Vobm-n cmne among the rest, and asked him how he did; 
the abbot answered, ' I would that I had died with the good 
lnen that died for holding with the pope. y conscience, 
my conscience doth grudge me every da)- for if.' Life 
fast losing its value for him. XVhat was life to him or any 
moEn when bought with a sin against his soul ? ' If the abbot 
be disposed to die, for that lnatter,' Brother Croxton observed, 
' he lnay die as soon as he will.' 
All Lent he fasted and prayed, and his ilhmss 'ew upon 
him ; and at length in Passion week he thought all was over, 
and tlmt he was going away. On Passion Sunday he called 
the brethren about him, and as they stood rotmd his bed, 
with their cold, hard eyes, ' he exhorted them all fo clmrity ; ' 
he implored them 'never to consent to go out of their 
nmnastery; and if it chanced them fo be put from if, they 
should in no wise forsake their habit.' After these words, 
'being in a great agony, he rose out of his bed. and cried 
out and said, "I would to God, if would please him fo take 
me out of this wretched world ; and I would I had died with 
fhc good lnen that bave sufIl'cd dcath heretofore, for they 
u2 
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were quickly ou of f.heir pain." ' Then, half waadering, 
he began f.o mutter fo himself aloud fhe f.hougMs which had 
been working in him in his struggles; and quothg St. 
Benmrd's words abouf, the pope, he exclaimed, ' Tu quis es 
prinmf.u Abel, gubernatione Noah, auctoritate 3Ioses, judi- 
catu Samuel, pof.estafe Petrus, mcf.ione Christus. Alie 
ecclesioe habent super se pastores. Tu pasf.or pasfornln es.' 
Let if be remembered thut this is no sentimenf.al ficf.ion 
begotten out of f.he brain of solne ingenious novelisf,, buf. the 
record of f.he f.ae words aald sufferings of a genuine child of 
Adm, ltbouring in a tl'ial too hard for hiln. 
Ite prtyed fo die, and in good rime deafh was f.o corne fo 
him ; but hot, after all, in the sick bed, with his expiation 
but ha.lf COlnplefed. A year before, he had fhrown dont 
t.he cross when if. was offered him. Ite was f.o take if. again 
--the very cross which he had refused, l-Ie recovered. Ite 
was brought before the council ; with what resulf., fhere are 
no me,ns of knowing. To adlnif, the papal suprenmcy when 
officially quesf.ioned was high treason. Vhef.her fhe abbot 
was consf.anf., and received SOlne conditional pardon, or 
whether his heart again for the moment failed him--which- 
ever he did, fhe records a.re silent. This only we ascertah 
of hiln : that he ws not put to deafh under the staf.ufe of 
suprenmcy. Buf., two years lafer, when fhe oItàcial lisf. was 
presented fo fhe Parlia.menf. of those who had suffered for 
their share bi ' the Pilgrimage of Grace,' alnong the rest we 
find f.he naine of Robert Itobbes, laf.e Abbot of Voburn. To 
this solitary tct we can a.dd nofli3g. The rebellion was 
put down, and bi f.he punislnnent of f.he offenders there was 
mmsual leniency; hOt more f.han thirty persons were exe- 
cuted, although fol.y thousand had been in arms. Those 
only were selecf.ed who had been most signally implicaf.ed. 
But they were tfll leaders in the lnovement; f.he men of 
highest rank, and therefore g3"eatest guilt. They died for 
what fhey believed their duty; a«d the king and comlcil 
did theh- duty in enforcing the lws a.gainst a.rmed h- 
surgents. I-Ie for whose cause each supposed f.hemselves fo 
be contending, has long since judged between them; and 
both pa.rties perhaps now sec all things with clearer eyes 
thym was perlnif.ted fo them on earth. 

 5leaning, as he afferwards aid, 5Iore and Fisher and thé, Carthusmns. 
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Ve also can see more distinctly. We will not refuse the 
Abbot Hobbes a brief record of his triul and passion. And 
although twelve generations of Russells--fll loyal fo the 
Protestunt ascendancy--have swept Woburn clear of Catholic 
associations, they, too, in these later days, will hot regret fo 
see revived the authentic story of ifs lst abbot. 
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EN(LAND'S FOROTTEN WORTHIES.* 

1. The Observ«ttions of Sir Richard IIawkins, Knt., in Ms Voy««ge 
in the South Sea in 1593. Reprinted from the Edifion of lç,22, and 
Edited by R. II. Major, Esq., of the British Muscum. Published by 
the IIakluvt Society. 
2. 1"he Discoverie of the Empire of Gtd«na. By Sir Waler Ralegh, 
Knt. Editcd, with copious Explanatory Notes, and a Biogral,hical 
Memoir, by Sir Robert I[. Schomburgk, Phil. D., &c. 
3. xVarratiees of Eurly Vojages mdertat'en Jbr the Discoverj qf a 
Pass«tge to Cathaia a,d Iadia b.q the North-west ; vith Selections ri-ont 
the Records of the Worshipfifl Fcllowship of the Merchants of Lomlon, 
trading into the East Indies, and from MSS. in the Library of the 
British Mttseum, now fil'St publis]led, by 2homas Rundall, Esq. 

TUE leforlntion, the Antipodes, the America.n Continent, 
the Planetary system, and the infinite deep of the tteavens, 
h.ave now become common and familiar fcts fo us. Globes 
and orreries are the ploEvthiags of oto. school-days ; we in- 
hale the spirit of Protestantism with oto" eaa-liest breath of 
consciousness. It is all but impossible fo ¢hrow back our 
ima.gimttion into ¢he rime when, as new grand discoveries, 
th.ey stirred every mind which th.ey touched with awe and 
wonder at the revelation which God hand sent clown among 
mankind. Vast spiritual aad matel'ial contiaents lay for the 
first rime displayed, openbg fields of ¢hought and fields of 
enterprise of which none could conjectm'e the limit. Old 
routine was broken up. :Men were thrown back on th.eiz. 
own sh-engoEh and theiz- own power, unshackled, fo ccomplish 
wlmtever they might dre. And although we do not speak 
of these discoverie.s as the camuse of tlmt enormous force of 
heure aad intellect which accompnnied them (for they were 
as much the effect s the camuse, and one reacted -' on the 

 lVestmilstcr R«t'i u', 1853. 
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other), yet af any rttte they afforded scope and room for the 
91ay of powers which, without such scope, let them have 
been as transeendtmt as fhey would, must lmve passed away 
unproduetive and blighted. 
An earnest fith in the supernatural, an intensely real 
conviction of fhe divine and devilish forces by which the 
universe wts guided nd misguided, was the hfleritnce (f 
the Elizabethun age from Cttholie Christianity. The fiereest 
and most htwless men did then really and trtfly believe in the 
actmfl persomtl presenee of God or the devil in every acci- 
dent, or seene, or action. They brought fo the eontemplation 
of the nev heven and the new earth 
rtted with the spiriual eonvicf, ions of the old era, whieh were 
hot lost, but ofly infinitely expanded. The pltmets, whose 
vast.ness they now learnt fo reeognise, were, therefore, only 
the more powerful for evil or for good; the rides were the 
brething of Demog'orgon; and the idolatrous American 
tribes were retfl worshippers of the retfl devil, and were 
ssisted with the full power of his evil army. 
If is a form of thought whieh, however in a wtgue and 
'eneral way we may continue fo use its phraseology, has 
become, h ifs det.ailed a.pplieation to lire, utterly strange fo 
us. We eongratulate ourselves on f.he enla, rgement of our 
mdersoEnding when we read the decisions of grave law courts 
in etses of sapposed witehcraft ; we smile eomphtcently over 
Raleigh's story of the islnd of the Amtzons, ttnd rejoice 
that we are hot sueh tts heenhmglêd in the eobwebs of 
effete and foolish superstition. Yet the truc conclusion is 
less flttttering fo out vanity. Thtt laleigh and Bacon couhl 
believe wlmt they believed, and eould be wlmt they were 
notwithshznding, is fo us a proof tht the h,jury which such 
mistakes tan infliet is unspettkably hsignificant : a, nd a,risinz, 
as they arose, from a never-fitilhg sense of the real awflfl- 
ness tmd mystery of the world, and of the lire of hmmn 
souls upon if, t.hey witness fo the presence in sueh minds of 
a spirit, the loss of which hot the most perfeet acquaintanee 
with every lttw by which the whole creat.ion moves ean et»m- 
pensate. We wonder af the grtmdem-, the moral majesty of 
some of Shakespeare's chartcters, so i:ar beyond what the 
noblest among ourselves ea.n imita.te, and af first thought 
we attribute if fo t.he genius of the poet, who has out.- 
st, ripped mfure in his crea.fions. But we are misnnderstaad- 
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ing the power and the meaning of poetry ia attl-ibuting 
creativeness fo if in any such sense. Shakespea.re created, 
but only as the spirit of na.tm'e created arotmd him, work- 
ing in him as if worked abroad h those among whom he 
lived. The men whom he draws were such men as he saw 
and knew ; the words they utter were sttch as he hegrd in the 
ordina conversations in whieh he joined. Af the Merma.id 
wih Ra.leigh and with Sidney, a.nd «t a thousnd unnamed 
English firesides, he fomad the living originals for his Prince 
Hals, his Oflandos, his Antonios, his Portitrs, his IsabeHas. 
The closer persona.1 acquaintance whieh we can form with 
the English of the age of Elizabeth, the more we a.re satisfied 
that Shakespeare's great poetry is no more thon the rhythmic 
echo of the litb wlfich it depicts. 
If was, flmrefore, with no little interest that we heard of 
the folanation of a society which vas fo employ itselIL as 
we understood, in republishing in accessible ibrln some, if 
hot a.ll, of the inwluable records compiled or composed by 
Riclmrd Hakluyt. Books, like ever#hing else, have their 
appohlfed deth-day; the souls of them, unless fhey be 
round worthy of a second birth in a new body, perish with 
the prl)er in which they lived ; and the ea.rly folio Hakluyts, 
hOt ri'oto tiroir own want of merit, but from our neglect of 
them, were exph'ing of old age. The rive-volume quarto 
edition, published in 1811, so litfle people then cared for the 
exploits of their ancestors, consisted but of 270 copies. IL 
was intended for no more than for curious antiquaries, or 
tbr the great libraries, where it coMd be consulted as a 
book of ref?rence ; and among a people, the greater part of 
whom had never heard Hakluyt's naine, fhe editors are 
scarcely fo be blamed if if never so much as occurred fo 
them that genera.1 revers would care to have the book 
within their reach. 
And yet those rive volumes may be called the Prose Epic 
of the lnodern English nation. They contain the heroic 
tales of the exploits of the great men in vhom the new era 
was inaugurated ; hot mythic, like the Iliads and the Eddas, 
but pla.in broad narratives of substantial facts, which rival 
legend in inMrest and grandeur. Vhat the old epics were 
fo the royally or nobly born, this modern epic is fo the coin- 
mon people. XVe have no longer kings or princes for chier 
actors, fo vhom fle heroism like fle domhlion of the wofld 
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had in rime past been confined. But, as if was in he days of 
t.he Apostles, when a few poor fisherlnen from a.n obscm'e 
lake in Palestine aSSUlned, under the Divine mission, the 
spiritual authority over lnankind, SO, in the days of our own 
Elizabeth, the seal.nen from the banks of the Thalnes and the 
Avon, the Plym and the Dart, self-tanght and self-directed, 
with no ilnpulse but what vas beat.ing in fleir own royal 
hearts, went out across the unkllOWll seas fighting, discover- 
ing, colonising, and graved out tle channels, paving theln 
at last with their bones, through whieh the COlnlnerce and 
enterprise of England has flowed out over all le worhl. We 
can conceive nothing, hOt tire songs of HOlner himself, which 
would be read among us wit.h lnore enflmsiastic interest 
han these plain massive tales; and a people's edition of 
them in these days, when the writings of Aiusvorh and 
Eugène Sue circulaire in tens of thousands, would perhaps be 
the lnost blessed antidote which could be bestowed upon us. 
The heroes thelnselves were the lnen of the people--the 
Joneses, the Slniths, the Duvises, the Drakes ; and no comoEly 
pen, with the one exception of Raleigh, lent ifs polish or ifs 
varnish fo set theln off. In lnost cases the captain himseli; 
or his clerk or serwmt, or solne unknown gentlenlaal volun- 
teer, sat down and chronicled the voyage which he had 
shared ; and thus inorganically arose a collection of writings 
which, with all their silnplicity, are for nothing more strikilg 
than for the high mor,l beauty, Walned with natural feeling, 
which displays itself through all their pages. XVith us, 
sailor is scrcely himself beyond his quarter-deck. If he is 
distinguished in his profession, he is professional merely ; or 
if he is more than that, he owes if hot fo his work as 
sailor, but fo independent domesfic ctflture. Vith ihem, 
their profession was ile school of their nature, a hig'h moral 
education which lnOSt brought out what was most nobly 
hUlnan in theln ; and the wonders of ealh, and air, and sea, 
and sky, were a real infelligible language in which ihey heard 
Almighty God spealdng fo thenl. 
That such hopes of what lnight be accomplished by the 
Hakluyt Society should in SOlne measure be disappoinfed, 
is only what lnight naturally be anficipated of all very 
sanguine expectfion. Cheap edifions are expensive edifions 
to the publisher; and historical societies, ri'oto a necessity 
which a.ppears fo encmnber a.ll corporate English a.ction, 
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rarely fail fo do their work expensiveiy and infelicitously. 
Yet, after ail allowances and deductions, we cannot reconcile 
ourselves fo the mortification of httving found but one volume 
in the series fo be even tolerably edited, aud that one fo be 
edited by a gentleman fo whom England is but an adopted 
country--Sir Robert Schomburgk. Raleigh's ' Conquest of 
Guiana,' with Sir RobeoE's sketch of Raleigh's history and 
clmracter, foaa in everything bu ifs cost a very model 
of an excellen volume. For fhe remaining editors,  we 
a.re obliged fo say tha they have exerted themselves success- 
fully fo parMyse whatever interest »vas reviving in Hakluyf, 
and t') consig'n their own volumes fo fhe saine obscurify 
fo which thne «and accident were consigning fhe ea.rlier 
editions. Very litfle which was reMly notewooEhy escaped 
the indusfry of HMduyt himself, and we looked fo fmd re- 
prints of the mos remttrkable of the stories which were fo 
be fimnd in his collection. The editors began unfortunafely 
with proposing fo continue fhe work where he had left if, 
and to produce nan-atives hitherto unpublished of other 
voyages of inferior interest, or hOt of English origin. ]3etter 
thoughts appear fo have occma'ed fo them in the course of 
f.he work; but their evil destiny overfook them before their 
thoughts could get themselves executed. We ol)ened one 
volume with eagelamSS, bearing the title of 'Voyages fo the 
Norf.h-west,' in hope of finding oto" old friends Davis and 
Frobisher. We round a vas unnecessary Editor's Preface : 
and instead of the voyages themselves, which with fheir 
picturesqueness and moral beauty shine among the 
jewels in the diamond naine of Haklu)oE, we encountered an 
analysis and diges of their results, which [ilton was cailed 
in fo justffy in an inal)propriate quofation. If is much as ff 
they had underakeu to edit ' ]3acon's Essays,' and had re- 
tailed what they conceived fo be the substance of them in 
their own lansage; strangely failing fo see that the real 
value of tbe actions or the thoughts of rema.rkable men 
does no lie in the raaterial result which can be gathered 
from them, bu in the heaoE and sotd of the actors or 
speakers fhemselves. Consider what Homer's 'Odyssey' 
would be, reduced into an analysis. 
The editor of the ' Letters of Columbus' apologises for the 

 This essay was written 15 years ago. 
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rudeness of the old seumun's phruseology. Cohunbus, he 
tells us, ,ws hot so great u toaster of the peu as of the 
art of nuvigatiou. We tre fo nmke excuses for him. XVe 
are put on our guard, and varned hot fo be offendcd, before 
ve are introduced fo the sublime record of sufferings undcr 
,vhich a man of the highest order wus staggering tovards 
the end of his eaoEhly calamities; although the inarticulate 
fragments in vhich his thoug'ht breaks out from him, are 
strokes of natural art by the side of which literary pathos 
is poor and meaningless. 
And even in the subjects which they select they are pm'- 
sued by the saine cm'tous fatality. Why is Drake fo be best 
kuown, or fo be ofly known, in his last voyage'.a XVhy pss 
over the success, and endeavour fo immortalise the fifilurê ? 
Vhen Drake climbed the tree in Pauama, and sav both 
oceans, and vowed that he would sail a ship in the Pacific; 
xvhen he crawled out upon the cliffs of Terra del Fuego, and 
leaned his head over the southêrnmost angle of the world ; 
when he scored a furrow round the globe with his keel, 
and received the homage of the barbarians of the antipodes 
in the naine of the Virgin Queen, he was another man 
from what he had become after twenty years of court lire 
and intrigue, and Spanish fighting and gold-hunting. There 
is a tragic solemnity in his end, ff we take it as the last act 
of his career; but it is his life, hot his death, which we 
desire--not what he failed fo do, but what he did. 
But every bad has a worse below if, and more offensive 
than all these is the editor of Hawkins's 'Voyage fo the South 
Sea." The narrative is striking in itself; hOt one of the 
best, but ver)- good; and, as itis republished complete, we 
can fooEunately read it through, carefully shutting off Captain 
Bethune's notes with one hand, and we shall then fmd in it 
the saine beauty ,vhich breathes in the toue of all the 
writings of the period. 
It is a record of misforhme, but of misfortme which 
did no dishonour fo him who sunk under it; and there is 
a melancholy dignity in the style in which Hawkins tells 
his story, which seems to say, that though he lmd been 
defeated, and had never again an opportunity of winning 
back his lost laurels, he respects himself still for the heart 
with which he endm'ed a shame which would have broken a 
slnaller man. It would have required no large exeoEion of 
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editorial self-denid fo have rbstdned from m,nrring f.le pages 
with puns of which ' Punch' would be ashamed, and wifh 
the vulgrr a.ffectttion of patronage with which the sea capain 
of t.le ninet.eenth century condescends fo crit.icise and approve 
of his htdf-bm'brrous precursor. And what excuse can we 
tlnd for such an offence as this which fbllows. The war of 
fi'eedom of the Arauc,n Indians is the mos gall,nt episode 
in t.he history of the New Vorld. The Spania.rds them- 
selves were no behindhand in aeknowledging the chivalry 
before which they quriled, and, ,fter many years of ineffectua.l 
efforts, they gave up a conflict which they never aft.erwards 
rêsmned ; lea,ving the Araucans ,lone, of all the Americm 
rrces wiIh which they came in cont.act, a liberty which 
they vere mati»le to tenir ri'oto them. I is a subject for ut 
epic poem; ,nd whtever admirrtiou is due fo fhe heroism 
of , brrve people whom no iuequfiit.y of strength could 
appal and no defe,ts could crush, tlese poor Indians have 
a right o denmnd of us. The story of the war was well 
known in Europe; tIrwkins, in coasting the westen shores 
of Soutl America., fell in with them, and tlte fines passage 
in his book is the relrfion of one of the incidents of fhe 

var :-- 

An Indian capta.in was taken prisoner by the Spaniards, and for that 
he was of naine, and known to have done his devoir against them, 
they cut off his hands, thereby intending to disenable him to figh any 
more against theln. But he, returning home, desirous to revenge this 
injury, to maintain his liberty, with the reputation of his nation, and 
to hclp to banish the Spaniard, wifla his tongue intreated and incited 
them to persevere in their accustomed valour and reputation, abasing 
the enemy and advancing lais nation; condemning their contraries of 
eowardliness, and confirming it by the cruelty nsed with him and 
other his companions in their mishaps; shoving them his arms with- 
out hands, and naming his brethren whose ha.If feet they had cut off, 
because they might be unable to sit on horseback; with force arguing 
that if they tbared them hOt, they would hOt bave used so great in- 
hmnanity--for fear produceth cruelty, the companion of cowardice. 
Thus encouraged he them to fight for their lives, limbs, and liberty, 
choosing rather to die an honourable death fighting, than to live in 
servitude as fi-uitless members of the commnweahh. Thus using the 
oiïfice of a sergeant-major, and having ]oaden his two stumps with 
bundles of arrows, hê succonred them who, in the succeêding battle 
lmd their store wasted ; and cha.nging himself fl'om place to place, ard- 
mated and encouraged his countrymen with such comfortable per- 
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suasions, as it is reported raid credibly believed, that he did lnore 
good with his words a.nd presence, without striking a stroke, than a 
great part of the arlny did with fighting to the utmost. 

If is un action which nmy take ifs place by the side of 
the myth of Mucius Scmvola» or the real exploit of tha.t 
brother of the poet/Eschylus, who, when the Persia.us were 
flyhag ri'oto hIaa'athon, clung to a ship till both his hands 
were hewn aavay, and then seized it with his teeth, leaving 
his naane as t portent even in the splendid ca,lendar of 
Athenitm heroes. Ca,ptain Bethune, without call or need, 
making his notes, merely, as he tells us, from the suggestions 
of his own mind as he revised the proof-sheets, inbrms us, 
at the bottom of the page, that ' it reminds him of the 
fitmiliar lines-- 
For Widdrington I nceds must wail, 
As one in doleful dumps ; 
For when his legs were smitten off, 
]fie fought upon his stumps.' 

if must not avail him, that he h«s but quoted from the ballaA 
of Chevy Chase. Itis the most deformed stanzt  of the 
modeaaa deformed version which wtts composed in the eclipse 
of hea.rt aaad ttste, on the restoration of the Stuarts ; tnd 
if such verses could then pass for serious poeh'y, they have 
ceased to sound iu any eur as other than a burlesque ; the 
associttions which they arouse are only absurd, and they 
could only htve continued fo ring in his memory through 
theh- ludicrous dogo'el. 
Vhen to these ofiçnces of the Society we add, that in the 
long ltboured appendices aaad introductions, which fill up 
valuble space, which increase the expense oï the edition, 
and into reaAing which maaiy readers are, no doubt, be- 
trayed, we have fotmd nothing which assists the under- 
standing of the stories vhich they are supposed to illustrate 
--when we hwe decltred thtt we bave round whtt is most 

 ttere is the old stanza. Let whoever is disDosed to think us too hard on 
Captain Bethune compare them :-- 
 For Wetharrington my barre was wo, 
That even ho slayne sholde be ; 
For when both his leggis were hewen in to, 
]fie knyled and fought on lais knee.' 
Even Percy, who, on the whole, thinks well of the modern ballad, givcs up rhin, 
stanza as hopeless. 
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nucommon passed wifhouf notice, and whaf is mosf frite and 
fmiliar encumbered wifh commenf--we bave unpacked our 
hearfs of fhe bifferness whieh flese volumes bave aroused 
in us, and ean now fake oto- leave of them and go on wifh 
ou" more grafeful subjecf. 
Eliztbefh, whose despofism was as perempfol"y as fhaf of 
the Pl;mt.agenefs, and whose ideas of fhe Eng'lish const.ifu- 
tion were limifed in fhe llighesf degree, was, nofwithsfand- 
ing, more belove(l by ber subjecfs than any sovereign before 
or since. If ws because, substantiMly, she was the people's 
sovereign; because if. wa.s given fo her fo con(lucf the ont- 
growfh of the nafionM lire fhroug'h ifs crisis of change, and 
the weig'hf of ber greaf mind and her gl-eaf place were 
thrown on fhe people's side. She wa.s able fo paralyse the 
dyhg efforts wifh whieh, if a Sfuarf ha(l been on the throne, 
the representafives of an effefe sysfem nlight bave ruade 
the st.rugg'le a dea(lly one; and the hisfory of Eng'lan(l is 
nof fhe hisfory of France, because fhe resolution of one 
person held fhe Reformafion firm till if ha(l roofed itseff 
in fhe hea. of fhe nation, and could nof be again ovel-- 
throwa. The Catholic f;ifh was no longer able fo furnish 
sf«mding ground on which the Eng-lish or any other nation 
eodd lire a manly and a go(lly lire. Fedxlism, as a social 
organisation, was nof any no'e a s3-sfem nnder which theh- 
ênergies could have scope fo more. Thenceforward, nof the 
Catholie çhurch, but any nan fo whom Go(l had given a 
lleaa4 fo feel and a voice fo speak, was fo be the feacher fo 
whom men were fo lisfen; and greaf actions were nof fo 
remain fhe privilege of the familles of the orman nobles, 
but were fo be 1,i«l within the rea.ch of the pooresf plebeian 
who had the sfoE in him fo perfonn thenl. Alone, of all 
fhe sovereigns in Em'ope, Elizabeth saw the cht;ge which 
hgd pssed over fhe world. She saw it, and saw if in faith, 
and accepfed if. The England of the Cat.holic ttierarehv 
a.nd fhe ormEn Da.l-On, was fo casf ifs shell and fo beeome 
the England of free fhoug'hf and commerce and manuftc- 
tre-e, whieh was fo ploug'h fhe oeean wit.h ifs navies, and sow 
ifs colonies over the globe ; and the fil-St a,ppearance of these 
eno'mous forces and the light of fhe ea-liesf achievements 
of fhe new era shines fhrough the ïoloEy years of the reig'n 
of Elizabefh wifh a grandeur which, when once ifs history is 
wriffen, will be seen fo be among fhe raosf sublime phêno- 
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mena whieh the earth as yef bas witnessed. The work was 
hot of ber ereation; the heart of the -hole English nation 
was stirred t.o ifs depths; and Elizabeth's place was fo re- 
eog'nise, fo love, fo foster, and fo guide. The Government 
originated nothing ; af sueh a rime if was neither neeessary 
nor desirable that if should do so ; but wherever expensive 
enterprises were on foot whieh promised ultimte good, and 
doubtful immedite profit, we never fitil fo find among the 
list.s of eontributors the Queen's Majesty, Burghley, Leiees- 
tel-, XValsingham. lgever ehary of ber presenee, foi- Eliza- 
beth eould afford fo eondeseend, when ships were fittinx 
for distant voyages in the river, the queen would go down 
in her barge and inspeet, l%obisher, who was but a poor 
sailor a.dventurer, sees her wave lier handkerehief fo him 
ri'oto the Greenwieh Palaee windows, and he brings her 
home  naavhal's horn fol" a present. She honoured her 
people, and her people loved her; and the result was that, 
wit.h no eost to the Government, she saw them seattering 
the fleets of the Spaniards, planthig Ameàea with colonies, 
and exploring the lnOSt distant seas. Eit.her foi- honour 
or for expeeta.tion of profit, or from thaf nneonseious neees- 
sity by whieh a great people, like a great ma.n, will flo what 
is right, and nmst do if af the right rime, whoever had the 
means fo fiu'nish a ship, and whoever had the talent fo 
eommanfl one, laid their abilities together and went out fo 
pioneer, a.nd fo eonquer, and take possession., in the naine of 
the Queen of the Sea. There wa.s no nation so remote but 
what some one or other was round ready fo undeoEake an 
expedition there, in the hope of opening a trade; and, let 
them go where they would, they were sure of Elizabeth's 
eountenanee. We find letters written by ber, foi- the benefit 
of nameless adventnrers, fo every potentate of whom she 
had ever heard---to the Emperors of China, Japan, and India, 
the Grand Duke of lussia, the Grand Turk, the Persian 
' Sofee,' and other unheard-of Asiatie and Afriean prinees  
whM.ever was fo be done in England, or by Eng'lishmen, 
Elizabeth assisted when she eollld, and admired when she 
eould hot. The springs of great actions are always difflenlt 
to anale-se--impossible fo analyse perfeet.ly--possible fo ana- 
lyse only very proximately; and the force by whieh a man 
throws a good action out of himself is invisible and mystieal, 
like that vhieh brings out the blossom and the fruit upon 
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the tree. The motives which we find men urging for their 
enferprises seem offert insuitlcient f,o bave prompf,ed f,hem 
fo so lL.rge ,n daring. They did whaf, they did from f,he 
great um'esf, in f,hem which marie f,hem do if., and wh;t if 
was may be besf, measm'ed by the results in the present 
Eng'land and Amerie. 
everf,heless, f,here was enough in f,he state of f,he world, 
a,ud in fhe position of Englmd, fo ha.ve furnished abmd- 
a.nce of couscious mol,ire, md f,o htve stirred file drowsiesf, 
miuister of rouf,ine. 
Among m;t.f,erial occasions for exeoEion, f,he populaf,ion 
begm fo ouf,g-ow the employment, and there was a neces- 
sity for plmf,rtions f,o serve as an ourler, g[en who, under 
happier circumstances, might have led decent lires, and 
doue good service, were now driven by wa.nf, fo desperate 
courses--' wifness,' as Richard Hakluyf, says, ' f,wenty 11 
fellows hmged lsf, Rochesf,er assizes for small robberies;' 
,.nd there is an admirable paper addressed f,o fhe Privy 
Council by Chrisf,opher Carlile, ValsinghmFs son-in-law, 
poinf,ing out f,he possible openings f,o be ruade in or tln-ough 
such pla.ntaf,ions for home produce and manufacture. 
Far below all such prudof.ial economics and mercantile 
ambif,ions, however, la.y a chivalrous enthusiasm which in 
these dull days we cau hl-dly, wif,hout an effort, realise. 
The life-and-deafh wrestle bef,ween the Reformafion and the 
old religion had settled in the l;rst quarf,er of fle sixteenth 
cenf,ur3  inf,o a permanenf, sf,ruggle between Eng'land and 
Spain. France was disabled. All f,he help which Elizabef,h 
could spare barely enabled the ef,herlands f,o defend fhenl- 
selves. Prof,esf,antism, if it conquered, nmst conquer on 
mof.her field; ;md by the circnmstnces of file f,ime the 
championship of the Reformed fitith fell f.o the English 
sailors. The sword of Sp;fin wa.s forgêd in the gold-nfines 
of Peru; fhe legioLs of Alva were only fo be disarmed by 
inf,ercepf.ing the gold ships on their passage; and, inspired 
by a.n enf,hnsiasn like tha.f, which four cenf,uries belote llad 
precipitaf,ed the chivalry of Europe upon the East, the saine 
spirif, which in if,s present degeneracy covers our bays and 
rivers wif,h pleasure yachf,s, f,hen fif,ted out armed privrteers, 
to sweep f.he Atlantic, and phmder and destroy Spanish ships 
wherever they could meef, f.hem. 
Thus, from a combination of ca.uses, the whole force and 
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energy of the ge wus directed towa.rds the sea. The wide 
excitement, ,nd the gretaess of the interests t sta.ke, 
rised even common men a.bove themselves ; and peol)le 
in ordina.ry rimes would huve bcen no more than merc 
seamen, or mere money-ma.king merclmnts, a.1)l)er 
us with u lu-geness and gre,tness of heart nd mind 
which their duties fo God und their countryare alike clcrly 
und bro,dly seen ,nd fclt fo be pa.rmmunt fo everÆ, other. 
Ordinary English trders ve find fighting Slnish wr 
ships in belmlf of the Protesta.nf fi6th. The cruisers of 
the Spanish Mui were full of generous ea, gerness fi,r thc 
conversion of the sav,ge nations fo Christi6ty. And wha.t 
is even more surprising, sites ibr c«,lonisttion were ext- 
mined and scrutinised by su('h men in u lofty st,tesmanlike 
sl)irit , a.nd u redy insight wa.s disl)l«yed by ¢hem into the 
indirect effccts of , wisely-extended commerce on every 
highest hunmn interest. 
Aguin, in the conflict with the Spunitrds, there wa.s u fur- 
ther feeling, u feeling of genuine chivalry, which was spu- 
ring on the English, nd one which must be well understood 
and vell remembered, if men like Drake, and ttawkins, a.nd 
Rfleigh are tobe tolerably understood. One of the English 
Reviews, u short rime ago, was much mused with a story 
of Drke lmving excommunicted u petty oificer as t 10unis]:- 
ment for some moral otnce ; the reviever hot being uble fo 
see in Drke, ,s anmn, ,nything more tha.n a. highly bra.ve 
,nd successful buccuneer, whose l»retences fo religion might 
rnk with the devotion of a.n Italia.n ba.ndit fo the :Mdonnm 
And so ttawkins, und even Raleigh, a.re regarded bÆ super- 
ficia.1 persons, who see only such outwa.rd circumstnces of 
their history a.s correspond with their own irai)fessions. The 
high torture of these men, a.nd the high objects which they 
pursued, will only rise out a.nd become visible fo us a.s we 
cun throw ourselves back into their rimes and teuch our 
heoEs to feel a.s they felt. Ve do not find in the lmguage 
of the voyagers themselves, or of those who lent them their 
help a.t home, ny of th,t wea.k wutery tlk of ' protection 
of borigines,' vhich, as soon as if is tra.nslted in{o 
becomes the most a.ctive policy for their destruction, soul 
md body. :But the stories of the deulings of the Spuniards 
vith the conquered Indims, which were widely knovn in 
Engla.ad, seem fo have ,ffected all clusses of peol)le, hot 
X 
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with pious passive hola-or, buf, with a genuine human in- 
dignoEtion. A f,housand anecdotes in detail we find sca.t- 
tered up and down the pages of tIakluyf,, who, fith a view 
to make f.henl known, transla.ted Pef.er ïMarf,yr's letters ; and 
each commonesf, sailor-boy who had hea.rd these stories from 
his childhood a.mong the f.ales of his father's fireside, had 
longed f,o be a man, thaf,3ae nlight go out and beconle the 
avenger of a gallant and suffering people. A high mission, 
nnderfaken with  generous heart, seldom iails fo make 
those worthy of if, fo whon if. is given ; and it wa.s a point of 
honour, if of nothing more, among the English saflors, fo 
do no discredit by their conducf, fo f,he greaf,ness of t.heir 
cause. The high courtesy, the chivalry of f,he Spanish 
nobles, so conapicuous in their derlings with their European 
rivals, either failed to touch them in their dealings with 
uncultiv«rted idolators, or the high retaper of the arisf,ocra.cy 
was unable fo restrain or to influence the masses of the 
soldiers. If would be as ungenerous as if, would be nntrue, 
fo cln»rge tpot their relion the grievous actioxts of men 
who called themselves the armed missionaries of Ca.tholi- 
cisln, when the Catholic priests and bishops were the loudesf, 
in the indignation with which they denounced them. ]3ut 
we are obliged fo charge tpon if, thaf, slow and subtle in- 
fluence so inevif.ably exercised by a.ny religion which is 
divorced from life, and conveaced into a thhag of forln, or 
creed, or ceremony, or system--which could permit the saine 
men fo be extravagant in a sincere devotion fo the Queen 
of Heaven, whose entire lower naf,nre, unsubdued and un- 
affecf,ed, was given up fo thirsf, of gold, and phmder, and 
sensuality. If religion does hot make men more humaaxe 
than they would be without if., it makes them fatally less 
so; and if is fo be feared th,f, the spirit of the Pilg-im 
Fathers, which had oscillated fo the other extreme, and had 
a.rin crystallised into , fornaal ant.inomian fanaticism, repro- 
duced the saine far,al results as those in which the Spaniards 
had sel, them flxeir mxwooEhy precedent. ]3nf, the Eliza- 
bef.han navigators, full for the most ptrt with large kind- 
ness, wisdonl, gentleness, and be,nty, bear names nntainted, 
as faa" as we kmow, with a shlgle crime againsf, f.he savages of 
America; and the naine of England was as famous in the 
Indîan seas as that of Spain was infanlOUS. On the banks 
of fixe Oronoko there was remenxbered for a hmxdred years 
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the noble ea.ptMn who haxl corne here from he 'e quee 
beyond the seas; and Meigh speaks the lana.ge of the 
hear of his country, whet he urges the Engqish stasmelt 
o colonise Guiana, md exults in the glorious hope of 
driving the whie marauder ino the Peifie, and restoring 
he Ineas o the throne of Peru. 
Who will nog be persuaded (he says) thag now sg length the great 
Judge of the world hath heard the sighs, groans, and lamentations, 
hath seen the gears and blood of so many millions of inuoeent lnen 
women, and ehildren, aNieted, r«,bbed, reviled, branded with hot irons, 
roasted, dismembered, nmngled, stabbed, whipped, raeked, scalded with 
hot oil, put  the strapado, ripped alive, beheaded in sport, drowned, 
dashed against the roeks, thmished, devoured by mastig, burned, and 
by infinite eruelties eonsumed, and purposefl to oeourge nd plague 
flaat eursed nation, nnd to take the yoke of servitude ri'oto that dis- 
tressed people, as ti'ee by nature as ny Christian ? 
Poor Raleigh ! if peaee md eolnfort in this world were of 
mueh ilnpol'anee fo hin, i was in an 1 dy tha he pro- 
voked he revenge of Spath. The strength of Engla.nd w$s 
needed ai the momen ai its on door; t.he Arlnadt came, 
a.nd t.here wa.s no meuns of executing such an enterprise. 
And afterwa.rds the throne of Elizabeth wus filled by  
Stum't, and Guian was fo be no scene of glory for RMeigh ; 
ruther, as lgter historians are pleased fo think, if was fle 
grave of his reputa.tion. 
But the hope burned clear in him through all the weary 
years of unjus imprisonlnent; and when he wts a grey- 
headed old man, the base son of a bad lnother used if fo 
betray him. The success of his lst ente]»rise was ruade 
the condition under which he was fo be pardoned for a crime 
which he had not committed ; md ifs success depended, as 
he knev, on ifs being kept secret from the Spniards. 
James required of Ra.leigh on his alleg'iance u detail of what 
he proposed, giving him a.t the saine rime his word as  
king that the secret should be stfe svith him. The next 
dty if svas sweeping out of the port of London in the swiftest 
of the Spanish ships, vith private orders  the Governor of 
St. Thomas o provoke u collision when Raleigh should 
m'rive there, which should aerwards cost him his heart's 
blood. 
Ve modern relers may run rapidly over tire sertes of 
cpithets under which R.aleigh has catalogued the Indim 
x2 
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snfferings, hoping th,t they m-e exggera.ted, seeing th, 
they ttre horrible, a.nd closing our eyes ugttinst them with 
swiftest haste; but it wa.s hot so when every epithet sug- 
gested  lmndred fit.milia.r fcts; a.nd some of these (no 
resting on English prejudice, but on sd Spanish evidence, 
which is too full of shtme nd sorrow tobe suspected) shall 
be given in this 1)lce, however old  story if my be thought ; 
bec,use, ,us we sMd bove, if is impossible fo understmd 
the actions of these men, unless we are familiar with the 
feelings of which their hetrts were full. 
The musswres under Cortez ,nd Pizrro, terrible s they 
were, were hot the occasion vhieh stin'ed the deepest indig- 
mrtion. They ha.d the excuse of what might be ealled, for 
wa.nt of a. better word, neeessity, and of the desperate posi- 
tion of Slna.ll bands of men in the midst of enelnies vho 
might be et,unted by millions. And in De SoIo, when he 
burnt his guides in ilori&r (if was his Ior,ct.iee, when there 
wa,s da.nger of treaehery, t.h,t those who were left alive might 
take warning) ; or in V,seo Nmmez, praying to fhe Virgin 
ou the mountMns of Dmien, and going down from off them 
into the vMleys fo hunt the Indi,n caciques, and fling them 
alive fo his bloodhounds; there wa.s, ,t least, Mth all this 
tiereeness ,nd eruelty, , desperate eom-age whieh we eannot 
refuse to admire, and whieh lningles with and eorreets out 
horror. If is the refinement of the Sptrnirrd's eruelty in the 
settled and eonquered provinces, exeused by no danger and 
provoked by no resisttmee, the detils of whieh witness to 
the infernM coolness with which if w,s perpetr,-ted ; and the 
grett be,ring of the India.ns themselves under a.n oppression 
whieh they despMred of resisting, rMses the whole history 
to the tank of , world-wide tragedy, in whieh the nobler but 
weaker nttture ws erushed under  mlignnt force whieh 
ws stronger a.nd yet me,ner tha.n itselt: Gold hunting and 
lust were the two pa.ssions for whieh the Spa.nim-ds ered; 
and the f,te of the Indi,n vomen was only more dreadful 
thon thtt of the men, Mm vere gtmged nd ehMned fo t 
la.bour in the mines whieh ws only fo cesse with their 
lires, in a lmad where but  little before they h,d lived t 
free eontented people, more immeent of crime than perhaps 
tmy people upon e,'u-th. If we ean eoneeive whtt out own 
feelings would be--if, in the ' development of the mmmmflit,' 
some ba.ser but more lowefful ree than mn were to tppear 
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npon this planer, a.nd we a.nd our wives and children st our 
ovn happy firesides were degraded from our freedoln, and 
became fo them wlmt the lower animals are fo us, we can 
perhaps realise the feelings of the enslaved nations of His- 
paniola. 
As a harsh justification of slaveD- , if is sometimes ur'ed 
tha.t men who do hOt deserve fo be sl»ves will prefer death fo 
the endnr,nce of if ; and tlmt if they prize their liberty, it 
is always in their power to assert if in the old Roman iashion. 
Tried even by so hard a rule, the Indians vindicated their 
right; an& before the close of the sixteenth century, the 
entire group of the Vesterll Islauds in the hands of the 
Spaniards, containing, when Columbus discovered ttlem, 
nm.uy lllillions of ifllabitants, were left literally desolate 
ff'oto suicide. Of file auecdotes of'this terrible self-immola- 
tiom as they were tllen known in England, here are a few 
ont of many. 
The first is simple, and a specimen of the ordinary method. 
A Yucatan caciqne, who was forced with his old ubjects 
to labour in the mines, af last ' calling those miners into an 
house, fo the number of ninety-five, he thus debateth with 
thenl : ' 
'My worthy companion. and fi'îends, why desire we to lire any 
longer under so cruel a servitude ? Let us now go unto the perpetual 
seat of our ancestors, for we shall there have rest ri'oto these intolêr- 
able tares and grievances which we endure under the subjêction of 
the unthank'ul. Go ye before, I will presently follow you.' ]Iaving 
so spoken, he held out whole handfifls of those leaves whieh take awa.y 
lire, prepared for tire purpose, and giving every one part thereof, being 
kindled to suck up the fume ; who obeyed his comnmnd, the king and 
his chier kinsmen reserving the last place for themselves. 
We speak of the crime of suicide, but few persons wi]l sec 
a crime in this sad and stately lea.ve-taking of a lire which 
if was no loug'er possible fo bea.r with unbroken heaoEs. We 
do not envy the Indian, who, wit.h Spaniards before him as 
an evidelme of the fruits whieh their ereed broug'ht forth, 
deliberately exchanged for if the old relip_,'ion of his country, 
whieh eould sustain him in an action of such melancholy 
gnmdeur. But the Indiaus did hot always reply fo fleir 
oppressors with escaping passively beyond their hands. 
]-Iere is a story with nmtter in if for as rich a tragedy as 
OEdipus or Agamemnon; and in ifs stern aud tremendous 
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lectures, more nea.r]y resembling them thon a.ny which were 
conceived even by Shkespem-e. 
An officer named Orlndo ha.d taken the da.ughter of 
Cubn ccique to be his mistress. She was with chfld by 
him, but, suspecfing her of being enga.ged in some other 
intrigue, he had ber fstened fo two wooden spits, hot 
intending o kfll ber, but fo ten'ffy ber; and setfing her be- 
ibre fle tire, he ordered tht she shod be turned by the 
servunts of the kitchen. 
The maiden, stricken with fear through the cruelty thereof, and 
strange kind of torment, presently gave up tire ghost. The cacique 
ber £uther, understanding the matter, took thiy of his men and went 
to the house of the captain who was flmn absent and slew his wife, 
whom he had married after that wicked act committed, and the women 
who 'ere companions of tire wiib, and hcr oervants eve T one. Then 
shutting the door of the house and putting tire under i b he burnt 
himself and ail his companions that assisted him, togefler with the 
captain's dead thlnily and goods. 
TMs is no fiction or poet's romance. It is a. tale of 
and revenge, whieh in sober dreadful truth enacted itself 
upon this eoEh, and remMns among the etenml records of 
the doings of mankind upon it. As some relief fo ifs most 
terrible features, we tbow it with a. sto 3" whieh bas a. toueh 
in it of dibolieal humour. 
The slve-owners finding their slaves esea.ping thus 
prosperously out of their grasp, set themselves fo 
remedy for so desperaIe a. disease, and were swift fo avail 
themselves of any weakness, mental or bodily, through whieh 
fo retain them in lire. One of these proprietors being ifformed 
tha.t a nmnber of his people intended fo kill themselves on 
a certain da.y, at a. pmoEieular spot, and knmwing by experienee 
that they were too likely to do it, presented lfimse there 
a.t the rime whieh had been fixed upon, and telling the Indians 
hen they arrived that he knew theh- intention, and 
was vain for them to attempt fo keep a.nything a. secret from 
him, he ended with saying, that he hd eome there fo kill 
Mmselfwith them; tht a.s he had used them ill in this 
world, he might use them worse in the next; ' Mth whieh 
he did dissuade them presently from their purpose.' With 
Mmç effieaey sueh believers in the immortality of the soul 
were likely to reeommend either their aith or theh. God; 
rather, how terribly a the devotion and all the earnestness 
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wiLh which Lhe poor priests vho ïollowed in Lhe vake of 
the conquerors laboured Lo recomlnend iL were shzuned and 
pzralysed, Lhey thenselves Loo bitterly lainent. 
If was idle fo send out governor after governor with 
orders fo stay such pracLices. They had but Lo arrive on 
the scene Lo become înfêcted with the saine fever; or if 
any remnanL of CasLilian honour, or any faintesL echoes of 
t.he faiflt which Lhey professed, still flickered in z few of the 
best and noblest, Lhey could but look on with ïohled hands 
in ineffectual mourning; they could do nothing without 
soldiers, and Lhe soldiers were fhe worst offenders, tIis- 
paniola bec,nlne a desert; the gold was in fhe lnines, and 
there were no slaves lefL remaining Lo exLracL if. One 
lneans which Lhe Spaniards dred fo employ Lo supply the 
vacancy, broughL about an incidenL which i ils piLeous pa- 
Lhos exceeds any sLory we h;rve ever heard. Crimes and 
criminels rre swept tway by Lime, naLure finds an anLidoLe 
for Lheir poison, and they and Lheir iii consequences alike are 
blotted out OEnd perish. If we do hot for give the vîllain, 
aL lcasL we cerse Lo hale him, as iL grows more clear Lo us 
Lht he injures none so deeply as himseli: ]ut fhe p3 
a«t'a, the enormous wickedness by which humanity iLself 
h,s been outraged und disgraced, we cannot forgive; we 
cannoL cesse Lo hate thaL ; Lhe years roll wuy, but the Lints 
of if remain on tire pages of .hisLory, deep nd horrible as 
the dy on which Lhey were enLered Lhere. 
"Vhen the Spaniards understood the simple opinion of the Yucatan 
islanders concerning the souls of their departed, which, afmr their sins 
pmed in the cold northern mountaius should pass into the south, to 
the intent that, leaving their own country of their own accord, they 
mlght surfer themselves tobe brought to Hispaniola, they did persuade 
those poor wretches, that they came t¥om those places where they 
should see their parents and children, and all thcir kindred and fl'iends 
that were dead, and should enjoy ail kinds of delights with the em- 
bracements and iuition ol  all beloved beings. Aud they, being in- 
fected and possessed with these crafty and subtle ilnaginations singing 
and rejoicing left their cotmtry, and followed vain and idle hope. But 
when they saw that they were deceived, and neither met their parents 
nor any that they desired, but were compelled to undergo grievous 
sovereiguty and comnmnd, and to endure cruel and extrelne labour, 
they either slew themselves, or, choosing to famish, gave np their iCr 
spirits, being lersuaded by no reamn or violence to take food. o 
these miserable Yucatans came to thcir end. 
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If was once more as if vas in the days of the Apostles. 
The New Vorld was first offered fo the holders of the old 
traditions. They vere the husbandmen first ehosen for the 
new vineyard, and blood and desolation were the only fl'uits 
whieh they reared upon if. In their hands if was beeoming 
a Mngdom, hot of God, but of the devil, and a sentence of 
blight went out against them and against their works. How 
fitflly it has worked, let modern Spain md Spanish Americu 
bear witness. Ve need not follow further the histo5.  of 
their dealings with the Indians. For tlmir colonies, a 
fa.tality a.ppears to bave followed all attempts af Catholic 
colonisation. Like shoots from m old decaying tree which 
no skill and no care can rear, they were planted, and for a 
while they_might seem fo grow; but their lire was never 
more than a lingering death, u fMlure, vhich to,a. thinking 
person would outweigh in the arguments against Catholicism 
whole libravies of faultless cateas, and a consensespatr«m 
nnbroken through fifteen centuries for the supremacy of St. 
Peter. 
There is no occasion to look for superstitious cluses fo ex- 
plain the phenomenon. The Catholic faith had ceased fo be 
the faith of the lrge mass of earnest thinking Cal)able per- 
sons; and to those who can best do the vork, all work in 
this world sooner or later is committed. America was the 
natural home for Protestants; persecuted af home, they 
sought  place where Ihey might worship God in their own 
way, without da.nger of stalce or gibbet, and the French 
l-Iuguenots, as afterwards the English PuriIans, ea.rly fonnd 
their way there. The t:te of a pm-ty of Coligny's people, 
who had gone out as settlers, shall be the la.st of these stories, 
fllustrating, as if does in the highest degree, the wrath and 
fury with which the poEssions on boIh sides were boiling. A 
certain John Ribault, with about 400 companions, had emi- 
gnted fo Florida. They vere quiet inoffensive people, and 
lived in peace there several years, cultivating the soil, build- 
ing villages, and on fle best possible tenns with the natives. 
SpMn was af the rime af l:ece with France ; we a.re, there- 
fore, fo suppose that if was in pursuance of le great crusade, 
in which they night feel secure of the secret, if not the con- 
fessed, sympathy of the Guises, that a powefful Spmfish 
iqeet bore down upon this settlement. The French ruade no 
resistmce, and they were seized and flayed Mire, nd their 
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bodies hung out upon the trees, with an inscription suspended 
over them, ' Not as l%enehmen, but as heretics.' AI Paris 
a.ll was sweetness and silence. The seLtlement was tranquilly 
surrendered fo the saine men who had ruade if lie seene of 
their atroeit.y ; and two years later 500 of t.he very Spaniards 
who had been most active in the murder were living there in 
peaeeable possession, in two forts which t.heir relation with the 
natives had obliged theln fo build. If wa.s well t, hat there 
were other Frenehmen living, of whose consciences the Court 
had hOt the keepiug, aud who were able on emergeneies fo 
do what was right wit.hout eonsulting if. A certain privateer, 
named Dominique de Gourges, secretly armed and equipped 
a vessel ai Rochelle, and, stealing aeross the Atlantie and iii 
tvo da.ys colleeting a strong part.y of Indiaus, he came dOWal 
suddenly upon the tbrts, and, taking them by stx)rm, slew or 
aRerwards hanged every man he found there, leaving their 
bodies on the trees on which they had hanged the tlugaenots, 
with their own inscription reversed ag,ninst them--' Not as 
Spaniards, but as nmrderers.' For which exploit., well de- 
serving of all honest men's praise, Dominique de Gourges had 
fo fly his country for his lire ; aud, coming fo Eugland, was 
received with honourable welcome by Elizabeth. 
If was ai such a rime, and fo take their pa.rt amidst such 
scenes as these, that the English navigators appeared along 
the shores of South America, as the armed soldiers of the 
Reformation, and as the aveng-ers of hunmnity. As their 
enterprise was grand and lofty, so for the most part was lle 
manner lu which they bore themselves worthy of if. They 
were no nation of saints, in the modern sentimental sense 
of tha.t word; t.hey were prompt, stern men--more ready 
ever fo strike an enemy than fo parley with him; and, 
private advent.urers as they all were, if was natural enough 
that private rapacity and private badness should be ïotmd 
among them as among other mortals. Every Englishman who 
had the means was a.t liberty fo fit out. a ship or ships, and 
if he could produce tolerable vouchers for himself, received 
a.t once a commission ri'oto the Court. The battles of Eng- 
]and were fought, by her children, ai their own risk and cost, 
and they were ai liberty fo repay themselves the expense of 
their expeditions by plundering ai the cost of the national 
enelny. Thus, of course, in a mixed world, there were round 
mixed marauding crews of scomdrels, who played the gaine 
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which a centm'y later was played with such effect by the 
pirates of the ToloEugas. egro hunters too, there were, and 
a bad black slave trade--in which Elizabeth herself, being 
hard driven for money, did not disdain fo invest her capital 
--but on the vhole, and in the war with he Spaafiards, as 
in the wtr with the elements, the conduct and character of 
the English sailors, considering what they were and the work 
which flaey were sent fo do, present us all through that age 
with such a picture of gallantry, disinteresfedness, and high 
heroic ênergy, ts bas nêver been overmafched; fhe more re- 
nmrkable, as it was the fruit of no drill or discipline, no 
tradition, no system, noorga.Msed traiMng, but was he fi'ee 
native growth of a noble virgin soil. 
Before staoEing on an expedifion, if was usual for the crew 
and the oiticers fo meet and arrange among fhemselves a 
series of aoEicles of conduct, fo which they bound them- 
selves by a formal agreement, the entire body itself under- 
ta.king fo see fo fheir observance. If is quite possible that 
strong religious profession, and even sincere profession, might 
bê accompauied, as it was in fhe Spaniards, with everything 
most detestable. If is hOt sufficient of itself fo prove fhat 
their actions would correspond with if, but if is one among 
a number of evideuces; and coming as most of fhese men 
corne before us, with hands clear of any blood but of fiir and 
open enemies, their aloEicles may pass ai least as indications 
of what they were. 
Here we have a few instances :- 
Richard Hawkins's ship's compaay was, as he himself in- 
forms us, an uuusxmlly loose one. 2qevertheless, we find them 
« g,nthered together evea3- morning and evening fo serve Goal ;' 
and a tire on board, which only Hawkins's presence of mind 
prevented from destroying ship and crew fogether, was marie 
use of by the men as an occasion to banish swearing out of 
the ship. 
With a general consent ofall our company, it was ordained that there 
should be a pahner or ferula which should be in lhe keeping of him 
who was taken with an oath ; and that he who had the pahner should 
give to every one that he took swearing, a palnmdt with it and the 
ferula; and whosoever at the time of evening or morning prayer was 
round to havc the pahner, should have three blows given him by the 
captain or the toaster ; and that he shou]d still be bound to free himself 
by taking another, or else to run in danger of continuing the penalty, 
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vhich, being executed a few days, reformed the vice, so that in three 
days together was hot one oath heard to be sworn. 

The regulations for Luke Fox's voyage colnlnenced fhus :- 
For as much as the good success and prosperity of every action doth 
consist in the due service and goritig of God, knowing that hot only 
our being and preservation, but the 1)rospcrity of all out actions and 
enterprises do immediately depend ou l[is Almighty gooduess and 
mercy ; it is provided-- 
First, that all the company, as well offlcers as others, shall duly re- 
l)air every da.y twice at the call of the bell to hear public prayers to be 
read, such as are autlmrised by the church, and that in a godly and 
dcvout nmnner, as good Christians ought. 
Secondly, that no man shall swear by the namc of God, or use any 
lrofane oath, or bl;tspheme IIis holy naine. 

To sylnptoms such s these, ve cannot but assign a very 
different wtlue when they are the spontaneous growth of 
common minds, unstimulated by sense of propriety or rules 
of the service, or other oflàcial influence lty or ecclesistic, 
from what ttaches fo fle SOlnewhat similar ceremonials in 
which, among persons whose position is conspicuous, im- 
portant entertrises are now and then inugurated. 
We hve said s much s we intend fo say of the treatment 
by the Spaniards of the Indian women. Sir Vlter Raleigh 
is commonly represented by historieras s rather defective, if 
he was relnarkable af all, on the moral side of his character. 
Yet Raleigh can declare proudly, that all the rime he ws on 
the Oronoko, ' neither by force nor other mems had any of 
his lnen intercourse with any wolnan there;' and the lmr- 
rtor of the incidents of Rleigh's last voyage acquints his 
correspondent ' with some pa.rticnlars touching the govern- 
ment of the fieet, which, lthough other men in their voy- 
ages doubtless in some mesure observed, yet in all the great 
volumes which lmve been written touching voyages, there is 
no precedent of so godly severe and nm.rtil government, 
which not only in itself is ludble md worthy of imitation, 
but is also fit fo be written nd engmven on every mn's 
soul that coveteth fo do honour fo his country.' 
Once more, the lnodern theorv of Drake is, as we sid 
above, tlmt he ws a gentleman-like pirate on  large scale, 
who is indebted for the place which he fills in history fo file 
îndistinct ideas of right and wrong prevailing in the arien- 
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lighfened age in which he lived, and who therefore demands 
all the toleration of our own enlarged lmmanity fo allow 
him fo remain flere. Let us sec how the following incident 
cau be lnade fo coincide with this hypothesis :-- 
A few days after clea«'ing the Channel on his first great 
voyage, he fell in with a small Spa.nish ship, which he took 
for a prize, tic committed the care of if fo a certtrin lffr. 
Doughtie, , person much trusted by, and personally ver T dear 
fo him, and fhis second vessel was fo follow him as a tender. 
In d,nngerous expeditions into mkmown seas, , second 
sm,nller ship ,vas offert indispensable fo snccess; but many 
finely intended enterprises were ruined by the cowardice of 
the of Iicers fo whom such ships were enfrusted  who shrank 
as danger fhickened, and aga.in and aga.in took advanfa.ge of 
da.rkness or hevy weather fo make sail for England and 
forsa.ke their comnmlder, tta.wldns twice sffered in this 
w,y; so did Sir HUlnfl-ey GilbeoE; and, although Drake's 
own kind feeling for his old friend has prevenfed him from 
leaving a.n exact a.ccount of his offence, we gafher from the 
scat.tered hints which a.re let fall, tha.t he, too, was medi- 
f.a.fing a. similar piece of treason. ]towever, if raay or 
naay hot ha.ve been thus. But when af Port St. Julien, ' our 
General,' says oe of the crew, 

Began to inquire diligently of the actions of Mr. Thomas Doughtie, 
and found them hot to be such as he looked for, but tending rather 
to contention or mutiny, or some other disorder, whereby, without 
redresse, the success of the voyage might greatly have been hazarded. 
]Vhereupon the company was called together and made acquainted with 
the particulars of the cause, which were found, partly by Mr. Doughtie's 
own confession, and partly by the evidence of the faet, fo be truc, 
v¢hich, vhen out General saw, although lais prvate affection fo ]Ir. 
Doughtie (as he then, in the presence of us al], aacredly protested) was 
great, yet the care which he had of the state of the voyage, of the ex- 
pectation of Her Majesty, and of the honour of his country, did more 
touch him, as indeed if ought, than the private respect of one man ; 
so that the cause being throtghly heard, and ail thing. donc in good 
order as near as nlight be fo the course of oto" law in England, it was 
concluded that Mr. Doughtie shofld receive pmfishment according fo 
the quality of the offence. And he, seeing no remedy but patience 
for himself, desired before his death to receive the communion, which 
he did at the hands of Mr. Fletcher, out minister, and out General 
himself accompanied him in that holy action, which, being donc, and 
the place of execution ruade ready, he, having embraced our GeneraI 
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and taken leave ¢)f all the c¢)mpany, with prayers for the Queen's 
]Iajesty and ¢)ur reahn, in quiet sort laid his head to the bl¢)ck, 
where he ended his life. This being de)ne, ¢)ur General ruade divers 
speeches to tlle whole company, persuading us te) unity, obedience, love, 
and regard of our voyage, and for the better confirmation thereof, 
willed every man the next Sunday following to prepare himself to 
receive the c¢)mmunion, as Christian brethren and friends ought to 
do, which was doue in very reverent sort and so with good contentment 
every nlan went about lais business. 

The simple majesy of his anecdote can gain nothing 
from any colnment which we migh offer upon if. The crew 
of a colnn,on English ship organising, of their ovn free 
motion, on that wild shore, a judgment hall more grand and 
awful than any most elaborate ]aw court, is hot o be re- 
conciled with the pirate theory. Drake, it is true, a.ppro- 
priated and brought holne u million and u hall of Spanish 
treasm'e, while England and Spain were af peace. He took 
that treasure beca.use for lnany yeaxs the officers of the In- 
quisition had ruade fi'ee af their pleasure with the lires and 
goods of English merchants and sea.lnen. The king of Spain, 
when appealed to, ha.d replied that he had no power over the 
Holy House ; and if was necessary to make the khg of Spain, 
or the Inquisition, or whoever were tle parties responsible, 
feel tha.t they could hot play their pious pranks with ira- 
punit)'. When Drake seized the bullion af Panama, he sent 
word fo the viceroy that he should now lea fo respect the 
properties of English subjects; and he added, that if ibur 
English sa.ilors, who were prisoners in Mexico, were molested, 
he would execute 2,000 Spaniards and send the viceroy their 
hea.ds. Spain and England were af peace, but Popery and 
Protestantism were af war--deep, deadly, and irreconcileable. 
Vherever we find them, they a.re still the sa.me. In the 
courts of Japa.n or of China; fighting Spaniards in ¢he 
Pacific, or p-isoners among the Algerines ; founding colonies 
which by-and-by were o grow into enormous Transa¢lantic 
republics, or exploring iu cra.zy pinnaces the tierce latitudes 
of the Pola.r sea.s,--they are the saine indomitable God- 
fearing men whose life was one great liturgy. ' The ice was 
strong, but God was stronger,' says one of Frobisher's men, 
after grinding a night and a day among ¢he icebergs, not 
w,titing for God fo corne down and split the ice for them, but 
toiling through the long hours, himseff and the rest fending 
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off the vessel vith poles nd pla.nks, with deah glaring  
them out of the rocks. Icebergs were s.rong, Spaniards were 
strong, and storms, ,nnd corsaàrs, a.nd rocks and reefs, which 
no clït.rt had (hen nofed--they were ,nll strong; bu. God 
wts stronger, ,nnd tha., was a.ll which hey c,nred to know. 
Out of the vas. number of illustrations if is difiàcult o 
nmke wise selections, bu. the ,n..en.ion fio,n(s loosely over 
generflities, and only individua.1 ins.,nuces can seize R. and 
hold if fast. We shall attempt .o bring our re,nders f,nce (o 
t:a.ce wiflt some of these men; not, of course, .o wri.e .heir 
biographies, bu. fo sketch the det,nils of a few scenes, in .he 
hope flm.. (hey may temp, those under whose eyes (hey may 
i,.ll to look for themselves fo complete the perfec, figure. 
Some two mlles ,nbove (le polar, of D,nrtmouth, once ,nmong 
the most iml)ort,nnt lmrbours in Eng'land, on  projec.ing 
angle of l:md which runs out info the river af the head of 
oe of Rs most beu.iful reaches, there h,ns stood for some 
cenries the Ma.nor tIouse of Greena.way. The wter runs 
deep tall (le wy to it from (.he sea., and (he larges, vessels 
may ride with stffety wiflfin a s.one's flxrow of fle windows. 
In the latter half of the six-eenth cen.ury here must have 
me., in the hll of his mansion, ,n pa.rty a.s remarkable as 
could ha.ve been found a.nywhere in England. Humfrey and 
Adrian Gilbe"r, wi(h their half-brother, Valter Raleigh, 
here, when little boys, plyed . s,ilors in fixe rea.ches of Long 
Stream ; in he smnmer evenings doubfless rowing down wR.h 
the .ide fo (he port, and wondering ,nf the qu,int figure-heads 
and carved prows of the ships which thronged i. ; or climbhag 
on boa.rd, and lis.ening, with her.s be,n.ing', fo the mariners' 
ales of he new earth beyond the stmse.. And here in la.er 
life, m,ntured men, whose boyish dreams h,d become heroic 
ac.ion, (hey used ag,nin .o mee. in fle intervals of quiet, and 
he rock is shovn underneath the house where Raleigh 
smoked the first fobacco. Anoher renmrkable man, of whom 
we shtfll presently speak more closely, could not fail fo h,ve 
m,nde  fourth a. these mee.ings. A sailor boy of S,nndwich, 
he ,djoining p,nrish, John D,nvis, showed early ,n genius 
which could hot htve escped the eye of such neighbours, 
,nd in the afmosphere of Greenawa.y he learned o be s 
noble s the Gilberts, a.nd s tender and delicate as Raleigh. 
Of this party, for the present we confine ourselves o he host 
tmd owner, Hmnfrey Gilber, knighted afterwards by Eliztt- 
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beth. Led by the seenes of his ehildhood fo the se and fo 
se uçlventures, ,nd fterwards, s his miml unfolded, to study 
his profession scientificlly, we find him s soon as he vas 
old enough o think for himself, or nmke ohers listen to 
him,' mending the gre en'ors of nval se erds, whose 
eommon fitult is to nmke the degwee of longitude in every 
lttiude of one common bigness; ' inventing instruments for 
ta.king observations, studying he foan of the earth, and 
eonvincing himself tiret here was  norflt-wes passage, and 
studying the necessities of his country, nd discovering the 
remedies for them in colonisation nd extended lnarkets for 
home mnnfitctwes. Gilbert wus examined before the Queen's 
ajesty and the Privy Comcil, and the record of his ex;t- 
mination he hus himseff left fo us in u p;tper which he 
a.fterwards drew up, and srange enough reading" if is. The 
most udmirble conclusions stand side by side with the wildest 
conjectures. 
Homer and Aristotle are pressed ino service fo prove that 
the oceun rnns round the three old continents, and that 
Americ therefore is necessarily a.n island. The Gulf Stream, 
which he had crefully observed, eked out by  theory of the 
primum wbile, is made fo demonstl-rfe a. channel fo the 
north, corresponding to Magellau's Straifs in the south, Gil- 
bert believing, in common with ahnost everyone of his dit3- , 
that these straits were the only opening into fhe Pacific, and 
the ]and fo the South was unbroken to the Pole. He pro- 
phesies a market in the East for our manuactured linen and 
calicoes : 
The Easterns greatly prizing the saine, as appeareth in IIester, where 
the pomp is expresoed of the great King of India, Ahasuerus, who 
matched the coloured clothes wherewith his houses and tents were 
appareed, wifla gold and silver, as part of his greatest treasure. 
These a.nd other such ar'uments were the best analysis 
which Sir Hmfl'ey had fo ofir of fhe spirit which he felt fo 
be working in him. Ve may thhk whtt we please of fhem ; 
but ve can have but one thought of the g'ret grand words 
vith which the memorial concludes, and they alone would 
exl»lain the love which Elizabeth bore him : 
Never, therefore, mis]ike with me for taking in hand any laudab]e 
and honest enterprise, for if through pleasure or idleness we purchase 
shame, the pleasure vanisheth, but the shame abideth for ever. 
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Give me leave, therefore, without offence, always to lire and die in 
this mind : that he is hot worthy to lire at all that, for fear or danger 
of death, shunneth his cotmtry's service and his own honour, seeing that 
death is inevitable and the t:ame of virtue immortal, wherefore in this 
behalf m«t«re vel timere sl)erw. 

Two voyages whieh he uudertook af his own cost, which 
slmttercd his fortune, a.nd failed, gs they naturally might, 
since inefficient lmlp or mutiny of subordingtes, or other dis- 
orders, are inevitable conditions under which more or less 
great men must be content to see their great thoughts muti- 
la.ted by the feebleness of their instruments, did hot dis- 
hearten him, aud in June 1583 g lust fleet of rive ships suiled 
from the pooE of Dartmouth, wifh commission froln the qlleen 
to diseover and take possession from la.titude 45 ° to 50 ° North 
--a voyage hot t little noteworthy, there being plmted h 
the course of it the first English eolony west of the AIl,ntie. 
Elizabeth hud  foreboding that she would never see him 
a.ga.in. She sent him , jewel as  lust token of ber fvour, 
and she desired Ruleigh to hve his pietm'e taken before he 
vent. 
The hlstory of the voyage ws written by a 3Ir. Edwa.rd 
Hyes, of Durtmouth, one of the principal uctors in it, and 
as t composition if is more remrkble for fine writing t.han 
my very commenda.ble hought in fle author. :But Sir 
Humti-ey's nature shines through the infirmity of his chroni- 
cler; and in he end, indeed, Mr. tIayes himself is subdued 
into  bet%r mind. He had lost money by the voyage, and 
we will hope his higher nture was only under  temporary 
eelipse. The tieet consisted (it is well to observe he ships 
a.nd the size of them) of the ' Delight,' 120 tons ; the barque 
' Raleigh,' 200 ons (this ship deserted off the Land's End); 
he ' Golden Hinde' and the ' SwMlow,' 40 ons each ; a.nd 
the'Squirre],' which was called he frigate, 10 tons. For 
the uninitiated in such mat%rs, we may add, tiret if h  
vessel he size of the last, a member of the Yacht Club would 
consider that he hud earned a. club-room immortality if he 
had ventured  run in the depth of summer ri'oto Cowes fo 
the Cha.nnel Islands. 

We were in all (says Nf. Hayes) 260 men, among whom we had of 
every faculty good choice. Besicles, tbr solace of our own people, and 
allurement of the savages, we were provided of music in good variety, 
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not omitting the least toys as morris dancers hobby horses and May- 
like conceits to delight the savage people. 
The expedition reched Newfoundlnd withou accident. 
S. John's was tken possession of, ald a colony lef there; 
nd Sir Humfrey then set out exploring along the Americm 
coust fo the south, he himself doing ull the work in his little 
10-ton cutter, the service being too dmgerous for tire lurger 
vessels fo venture on. One of these hd remained ni 
John's. He ws now uccompunied Olfly by the ' Delight' a.nd 
the ' Golden Hinde,' uud these two keeping s near the shore 
us they da.red, he spent whtt remMned of the summer ex- 
nmining every creek nd b) , marking the somdings, taking 
the bem-ings of the possible hurbours, md risking his life, as 
every hour he ws obliged fo risk if in such a service, in thus 
leuding, us if were, the forlorn hope in the conquest of the 
ew Vorld. How &mgerous if wts we shuH presenfly sec. 
If wus towtrds the end of August. 
The evening was fMr and pleasant, yet hot without tokcn of storm 
to ensue and most part of this Wednesday night ]ike the swan that 
singeth betbre hcr deatl b they in the  Dclight ' continued in sounding 
of drums and trmnpets and fiths, also winding the cornets and hautboys, 
and in the end of their jollit)" lei with the battell and ringing of doleflfl 
knes. 
Two &ys afer emne the storm; he 'Deligh' struek 
upon  break, nd wen clown in sigh of the other vessels, 
whieh were unable o rendêr ber any help. Sir Hulnfrey's 
papers, mnong ogher hings, were all los in her; a the t.ime 
eonsidered by him m irrepamble misfortune. Bug i was 
litle maer, he was never fo need them. The ' Golden 
Hinde' and the 'Squirrel' were now lef alone of the rive 
ships. The provisions were rnnnNg sho, md the summer 
season was elosing. Both erews were on shor allowa.nee  
md with mueh dieuly Sir umfrey was prevailed upon to 
be sisfied for the presen with wha he hd done, and fo 
la.y off for Englmd. 
So upon Saturday, in the afternoon, çhe ôlst of Augusg we changed 
out eourse and returned baek for England, at which very instant even 
in winding about there passed along between us and the land whieh 
we now tbrsook, a very liolb ço out seeming, iii shape hair and 
eolour; hot swimming aftel" the manner of a heasç by moving of his 
feet, but rather sliding upon the water with his whole body: exeept 
Y 
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his le.v,., in sight, neither yet diving under and again rising as the 
manner is of whales, porpoises, and other fish, but confidently showing 
himself without hiding, notwithstanding tiret we presented ourselves in 
open view and gesture to alnaze hiln. Thus he passed along, turning" 
his head to and to, yawning and gaping wide, with ougly demonstra- 
tion of long teeth and glaring eyes ; and to bidde us farewell, colning 
right against the ' t[inde,' he sent forth a horrible voice, roaring an,l 
bellowing as dofl a lion, which spectacle we ,qll beheld so far as we 
were able to discern the saine, as men prone to wonder at every strange 
thing. What opinion others had thereof, and chiefly the General him- 
self, I forbear to deliver. ]3ut he took it for ]3onum Omen, rejoicing 
that he was to war against such an enemy, if it were the devil. 
We huve no doubt thut he did think if ws the devil; 
men in those days believing rea.lly tha,t evil wus more tha.n 
a prineiple or a. neeessury accident,, ,nnd fha.t in all fheir labour 
for God aad for right., they must nm.ke fheir uecotmt to have 
fo fight with fhe devil in his proper person. Ihat if we are 
fo eall it superstition, and if this were no devil in fhe ïorm 
of u roaring" lion, but a. mere g-rea,t seul or sea-lion, if is , 
more immeent superstition fo impersonate so real a power, 
and if requires a bolder heart to fise up against if and defy 
if in ifs living ten'or, thun fo sublimer.te if uwuy into a 
philosophiea,1 prineiple, and fo forger fo battfle wifh if in 
speeulating on ifs origin and nature. But to ïollow fhe brave 
Sir Humfrey, whose work offighting with the devil wus now 
over, and who was pussing fo his reward. The 2nd of Sep- 
tember the Generul cache on board the ' Golden Hinde ' ' fo 
make merry with us.' He gretly deplored the loss of his 
books nd pa.pers, but he was ïull of confidence ff'oto what he 
had seen, and tflked wifh egerness and warmfh of fhe new 
expedition for the following" spring. Apocryphal gold-mines 
still oeeul)ying fhe minds of hoEr. Huyes and ofhers, they were 
persu,qx]ed tlmt Sir Hnmfrey wus keeping fo himself some 
sueh diseovery which he hand seeretly nmde, and fhey tried 
hurd fo extn»ct if from him. They eould ma,ke nofhing', 
however, of his odd, ironicul unswers, and fheir sorrow t 
the cuta, strophe which ïollowed is sudly blended with dis- 
 nppointment tlmt sueh u secret should hure perished. Sir 
Humfrey doubtless suw Amerie wifh other eyes than theirs, 
a.nd gold-miams ficher tham Culiforni in ifs huge rivers and 
sgvttnlh'hs. 
Leaving the issue of this good hope (al)out the go]d), (continues Mr. 
Hayes), to God, who only knoweth the trufl thereof, I will hasten to 
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the end of this tr,gedy, which nmst be knit up in the person of our 
General, and as it was God's ordinance upon him, even so the vehe- 
ment persuasion of his friends cofld nothing avail to divert him ri'oto 
hls wilthl resolution of going in ]ris figatc ; a.lad whcn he was entreated 
by the cal)tain , toaster, and others, his we-wishers in the l-linde, ' 
hot to ventre'e, this was his answer  I will hot forsake lny ]itfle com- 
pany going homewards, with whom I have ssed so many storms nd 
perils.' 
Two-thirds of the vy holne they met foul weuther and 
terrible seas, 'breuking shorç a.nd 1)yrunid-wise.' en who 
had all their lives ' occupied the se' lmd never seen it more 
ouageous. ' We lmd lso upon our nminyrd an pp«trition 
of  litfle fier by nighç, which sea.men do call Cstor and 
Pollux.' 
Monday the ninth of Sepmbcr, in the afiernoon, the fi'igate was 
near east away oppressed by waves, but at that time reeovered, and 
giving forth signs of joy, the General, sitting abaft with a book in his 
h:md, eried out unto us in the Hinde' so often as we did aproaeh 
within hearing, We are s near to heaven by sea as by land,' rcirat- 
ing the saine speeeh, well beseeming a soldier resolnte in Jcsus Christ, 
as I ean testify that he was. The saine Monday night, about twelve of 
the eloek, or not long after, the frigate being ahead of us in the  Golden 
Hinde,' suddenly her lights were out, whereof as it were in a moment 
we lost the sight ; and withal out wateh eried,  The General was east 
away,' whieh was too true. 
Thus aithfully (eoneludes Mr. tIayes, in sonne degree rising above 
himself) I have related this st«)ry, wherein some spark of lhe knight's 
virtues, though he be extinguished, may happily appear ; he remaining 
resolute to a purpooe honest and godly as ws this, to diseover, posess, 
and reduee unto the seiee of God and Christian piety, those remote 
and heathen eountries of Ameriea. Such is the infinite bounty of God, 
who fom every evil deriveth good, that ri'uit may grow in time of out 
travelling in these orth-Western ]ands (ns has it not grown ?), 
the erosses, turmoils, and afflictions, both in the preparation and exe- 
eution of the voyage, did correct the intempera humours whieh belote 
we noted to be in this gentleman, and ruade unsavoury and less dclight- 
ful his other manitbld virtues. 
Thus as he was refined nd ruade nearer unto the image of Goal, so 
it pleased the Divine will to resume him mto Himoelf, whither both 
his and every cther high and noble mind have always aspired. 
Sueh was Sir umfrey Gilbert; still in the prime of his 
yeurs when the Atla.ntic swullowed him. Like the gleum of 
u landsca.pe lit suddenly for a momenç by the lig'ht.nin', t.hese 
'2 
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few scenes fla,sh down to us across ihe centuries: but wh 
a life must that ha,ve been of which t.his va,s the conclusion 
We have glimpses of him a few years earlier, when he won 
his spurs in Ireland--won them by deeds which fo us seem 
terrible in their ruflflessness, but which won the applause of 
Sir Henry Sidney as too high for praise or even reward. 
Chequered like all of us wi¢h lines of light and darkness, he 
was, nevelheless, one of a race which bas ceased to be. Ve 
look round for flmm, and we can hardly believe that the saine 
blood is flowing in our veins. Brave we ma.y still be, and 
strong perhaps as they, but the high moral grace which 
m]e bravery ,nd strengoEh so beautiful is departed from us 
for ever. 
Our spa,ce is sally limited for his¢orical portrait pinting ; 
but ve must find room tbr auother of tlmt Greenawy paoEy 
whose nture ws as fine as that of Gilbe% and who intel- 
lectually ws more la.rgely gifted. The la,tter was drowned 
in 1583. In 1585 John Dvis left Dartmouth on his firs 
voyage hto the Polar sea.s ; aud twice subsequenfly he went 
,gain, venhu'ing in small ill-equipped vessels of t.hi.y or 
forty tons into the mos dngerous seas. These voyages were 
as renmrkable for heir success as for the daring with which 
they were accomplished, and Davis's epitaph is written on 
the map of the world, where his naine still remains fo coin- 
memorate his discoveries. Bnve as he was, he is distinguished 
by a peculia,r and exquisite sweetness of nature, which, ff'oto 
nmny little f'cts of his life, seems to have affbcted everyone 
with whom he came in contact h a remarkable degree. We 
find men, for the love of Master Davis, leaving heir firesides 
o sail with him, without oher hope or motion ; we find silver 
bulles ca.st to shoot him in a lnutiny ; the hard rude natures 
of the mutineers being awed by solnething in his carriage 
which was hOt like flat, of a, common man. He has written 
the a,ccomt of one of his northern voyages himself one of 
those, by-the-by, which the Ha,klu3oE Society have mutilated ; 
and there is an inmghmive beauty in if, and a rich delicacy 
of expression, which is called out in him by the first sight of 
strange lands and things and people. 
To show what he was, we should have preferred, if possible, 
o bave taken the story of his expedition into the South Seas, 
in which, under circmnsttmces of singular difiiculty, he was 
deseoEed by Candish, under wholn he ha,d sa.iled; and after 
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inconceivable trials from famine, mutiny, md storm, ultimately 
sttved himself and his ship, and such of the crew as had 
chosen fo submit fo his orders. But if is a long history, and 
vill hOt adroit of being curtailed. As an instance of the stuff 
of which if was composed, he nm back in the black night in 
u gale of wind through thc Straits of Nagellan, by  rb,tf 
"w]tich he had a(le .with the eye in passbg 1». His anchors 
were lost or broken ; the cables were l»aoEed. He could hot 
bring up the ship ; there was nothing for if but fo rtm, and 
he carried her safe tln'ough along  channel offert hot three 
toiles broad, sixty mlles from end fo end, and twisting like 
the reuches of a river. 
For the present, however, ve are forced fo content ourselves 
with  few sketches out of the north-west voyages, ttere is 
one, for instance, which shows how an Englishlnan could deal 
with the Indians. Davis had landed af Gilbert's Sound, and 
gone up the cotmtry exploring. On his return he found his 
crew loud in compIMnts of the thievish prol)ensities of the 
natives, and urgent fo have an examl»le ruade of some of 
them. On the next occasion he fired tt gun af them with blank 
cartridge ; but their natm'e was still too strong for them. 
Seeing iron (he says), they could in no case forbear stealing ; which, 
when I perceived it did but minister to me occasion of laughter to 
see their simplicity and I willed that flmy should hot be hardly used 
but that our company should be more diligent to keep their things 
supposing it to be very hard in so short a time to make them know 
thcir evils. 

In his own way, however, he took an opportunity of ad- 
ministering a lesson fo them of a more wholesome kind than 
could be given with gunpowder and bullets. Like the rest 
his countrymen, he believed the savage Indians in their 
idolatries fo be worshippers of the devil. ' They are witches,' 
he says; 'they have images in great store, and use nmny 
kinds of encha.nhnents.' And these enclmntments they 
tried on one occasion to put in force against himself and 
his erew. 

Being on shore on thc 4th day of July, one of them made a long 
oration and then kindled a fire into whieh with many strange words 
and gestures he pnt divers things whieh we supposed to be a saeritiee. 
Myself and eertain of my eompany standing by, they dcsircd us to go 
into the smoke. I desired them to go into the smoke which thcy 
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would by no means do. I then took one of th'em and thrust him into 
the smoke, and willed one of my company to tread out the tire, and 
spurn it into the sea, which was done to show them that we did con- 
temn their sorceries. 

If is a very English story--exactly whttt a modern English- 
ma.n would do; only, perhai»s, hot believhlg t.htt there w,s 
any re,l devfl in the case, which nmkes  difference, tIow- 
ever, re,l or hot real, ,fter seeing him p,tiently put up with 
such an injm-y, we will hope the poor Greenlander lmd less 
respect for the devil than formerly. 
Le«tvhg Gilbert's Somad, Davis went on fo the north- 
west, a.nd h ltt. 63 ° tll in with , barrier of ice, which he 
costed for thirteen dys without findhg an opening. The 
very sight of an iceberg wa.s new to all his crew; and the 
ropes and shrouds, though if was midsulmner, becoming 
compassed with ice, 
The peolple bega.n to thll sick and faint-hearted--whereupon, very 
orderly, with good discretion, they entreated me to regard the salty of 
mine own liè, as well as dru preservation of theirs; and that I shou]d 
not, through overbouldness, leave their widows and tàtherless children 
to give me bitter curses. 
Whereupon, seeking comasel of God, it pleased His Divine Majesty 
to move my heart to prosecute that which I hope shall be to tIis glory 
and to the contentation of eve T Christian mind. 

He had two vessels--one of Solne burthen, the other a pin- 
nace of thioEy tons. The restdt of the comsel which he had 
sought was, that he lnade over his own large vessel fo such as 
wished fo return, and himse]f, 'thinking if better to die with 
honour th,n fo return wih inçamy,' went on, with such 
vohmteers ,s would follow him, in  poor leaky cutter, up the 
sea now ha commemor,tion of tht dventure ca.lled Dvis's 
Straits. tIe ascended 4 ° Norh of the furhest knowaa 
mnong storms and icebergs, when the long d,'tys and twilig'ht 
nights alone saved him from being destroyed, and, costing 
back a]ong the American shore, he discovered Hudson's 
Strits, supposed then fo be the long-desired en,rance haro the 
Pacific. This exploit drew the attention of Valshagham, 
 "md by him Davis was presented fo ]3urleigh, 'who was a]so 
plesed fo show him gret encouragement.' If either these 
soEtesmen or Elizabeth had been twenty years younger, his 
naine would have filled a larger space in history ha.n a. snmll 
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corner of the ma.p of the vorld; but if he was employed 
af a.ll h the 1,nst ye,nrs of the century, no rates sacer bas been 
tbnnd to celebrte his work, nd no clue is lef o guide us. 
He disappears ;  cloud frlls over him. He is kno to lnwe 
commanded trading vessels in the Easern ses, md o have 
retuned rive rimes from Indi;. But the details are ail lost, 
and acciden bas only pa.loEed the clouds for a molnen to 
show us he mournful setting th which he, too, wen clown 
upon the se. 
In tking on Sir Edward Michellthorne to India, in 1604, 
he fell in with a crew of &panese, whose ship had been 
burn, dl'ifing ai sea., withou provisions, in a leaky junk. 
He supposed flem to be pinrtes, bu he did no choose to 
lea.ve hem o so etched  deMh, and took them on board; 
and in a few hours, wtching their oppormiy, they murdered 
him. 
As the fool dieth, so dieth the wise, and there is no dif- 
ference ; i was the chance of the sea, and the ill reward of a 
hmnane action mehmcholy end fin" sueh  manlike the 
end of a warrior, no dying paminondas-like on fle field 
of vietory, bu en off in some poor bra.wl or ambuseade. 
u so i ws vith all these men. hey were eu off in the 
flower of their dtys, and fev of them laid their lnes in the 
sepflehres of their fa.thers. hey knew the service vhieh 
they hafl ehosen, and they difl no ask the wages for whieh 
fley hl no lahoured. Ge with them was no snmmer 
holiday, bn  holy serifiee offerefl up o duty, and what their 
aster sen ws weleome. euififl is old ag'ebemtififl as 
the slow-dropping mellow a.umnn of a rieh glorions smnmer. 
h the old mmb ntnre has fulfied her work ; she loads him 
with her bleshgs; she fis him with the fruits of  well- 
spen le ; and, sm'roundefl by his ehildren and his ehildren's 
ehildren, she roeks him softly a.way to a g'rve, fo whieh he 
is followed with blessings. Oofl forbid we should no eall i 
betmififl. It is beautiful, but hOt the mos beautfl. There 
is a.nother life, hard, rough, and thorny, trodden Mth bleed- 
ing feet and achhag brow; the life of which the cross is the 
symbol  a battle which no peace follows, this side the grave ; 
which the grave gtpes to finish, before the victory is won  
a.ndstrange flaa i should be sothis is the highes life of 
ma.n. Look back along he grea names of history; there is 
none whose life has been oth- than this. They to whom 
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if bus been given fo do the re,nlly highest work in this e,nrt,h-- 
whoever they are, Jew or Gentile, Pugnn or Cstiun, wur- 
riors, legislators, 1)hilosophers, priests, poets, kings, sltves 
one and a, their fite has been the samethe saine biffer 
cup hs been given fo flem fo drink. And so if was with the 
servtnts of Engla.nd in the sixteenth century. Their lii ws 
a long batfle, either with the elements or with men; and 
if was enough ibr them  fidfil their work, and fo pass way 
in the hour when God had nohing more fo bid them do. 
They did hOt compla.in, and why should we complain for 
them9 Peceful le ws hot wht they desired, nd n 
honoura.ble dea.th lmd no terrors for them. Theirs was the 
old Grecittn spirit, nd the grett heoE of tle Theban poet 
lived agtin in them : 
aOevo 
' Seeing,' in Gilbert's own brve words, ' t.hat death is 
evitable, and the firme of vioEue is immortl ; where%re in 
fliis behalf m«dare vel tinere sper¢w." 
In the eouelusion of Lhese light skeehes we pass into an 
elemen* diren ii'om flm ha whieh we bave been lately 
dwelling. The seenes in whieh Gilbe. and Ds played ou 
Hmir high narre'es were of the kind whieh we eall peeef, 
a.nd the enemies wi*h whieh t.hey eontended were prineipally 
tire iee and t.he nd, tnd the stormy seas and the dtmgers of 
unknom nd sva.ge lands. 'e shall close mids* the roar 
of ennon, nd fle tth nd rage of bLtle. Hume, who 
a.lludes t.o the engagement whieh we are going t.o deseribe, 
speaks of i* in  tone whieh shows tlmt he looked * i* as 
something porentous and prodigious ; s  tlaag t.o wonder 
atbu* sereely s deselwing the dmh'tion whieh we pa,y 
t.o cLions propefly wiLhha t.he scope of hunmniL3nnd s  
the energy whieh was displayed h i was like the mmtural 
streng'th of ma<hmss. He does no say this, but he ppears 
fo feel if; nd he seareely would hve feR. i if he had ered 
more deeply o sturate himself with the retaper of the age of 
whieh he ws wfit.ing. A* he rime, M1 England and a,ll the 
world rng with he sory. I struck  deeper*error, thoug'h 
i* ws bu the ae*ion of  single ship, into the heoEs of the 
8pnish people; i del  more deadly blow upon flleir fanle 
and lllorl strength flmn flae des*rueion of the Armda iself; 
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and in the direct results which arose froln if, if was scarcely 
less disastrous fo them. Hardly, as if seems fo us, if the 
most glorious actions which are set like jewels in the history 
of mankind are weighed one against the other in the balance, 
hardly will those 300 Spartms who in the SUnlmer morning 
sate 'combing their long hair for death' in the psses of 
Thermopyle, have earned a more lofty estimate for tlmm- 
selves than this one crew of modern Englishmen. 
In August 1591, Lord Thomas Howard, with six English 
line-of-bttle ships, six victuallers, and two or three pinnaces, 
was lying af anchor under the Island of Florez. Light i,t 
balla.st and short of water, with hall his men disabled by 
sickness, Howard was umble fo pursue the aggressive purpose 
on which he had been sent out. Several of the shils' crews 
were on shore : the ships themselves ' all pestered and rom- 
maging,' with everythiug ont of order. In this condition 
they were su-prised by a Spanish fleet consisting of 53 men- 
of-war. Eleven out of the twelve English ships obeyed the 
signal of the admiral, fo cut or weigh their anchors and escape 
as they might. The twelfth, the 'Revenge,' was umble for 
the nmmelit fo follow. Of her crew of 190, ninet.y were sick 
on shore, and, from the position of the ship, there wts some 
dely and difficflty in getting them on board. The ' Revenge' 
was commanded by Sir Richard Grenville, of Bideford, a mal 
well known in the Spanish seas, and the terror of the Spanish 
sailors ; so tierce he was said tobe, that mythic stories passed 
from lip to lip about him, and, like Earl Talbot or Cur de 
Lion, the nurses af the Azores frightened children with the 
sound of his naine. ' He was of great revenues, of his own 
ilflmritance,' they said, ' but of mquiet mind, and greatly 
affected fo wars;' and from his uncontrollable propensities 
for blood-eting, he had volunteered his services fo the queen; 
' of so hard a complexion was he, that I (John Huighen von 
Linschoten, who is our authority here, and 'ho was -ith the 
Spanish fleet after the action) have been told by divers credible 
persons who stood and beheld him, that he would carouse 
three or four glasses of wine, and take the glasses between 
his teeth and crush them in pieces and swallow them down.' 
Such Grenville was fo the Spaniard. To the English he was 
a goodly and gallant gentlema.n, who had never turned his 
back upon an enemy, and was remarkable in that renlarkable 
rime for his constancy and d;ring. In this surprise af Florez 
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he woEs in 11o hste fo fly. He -s saw a his sick on board 
nd stowed awy on the bllst ; and then, with no more tn 
100 men left him fo fiqt nd work the ship, he delibertely 
weighed, uuce4aiu, gs if seemed t first, wht he intended fo 
do. The Spa.nish fleet were by this rime on Ms weather bow, 
gnd he ws persuaded (we here ta.ke his cousin Raleigh's 
begtiful na,rmtive, nd follow if in leigh's ords) ' to cut 
his nminsail nd ctst about, nd trust fo the sailing of the 
ship :' 
But Sir ichard uterly refused o una ri'oto the enemy, alledgg 
that he would rather choose to die than  dihonour himselÇ his 
commT, and her 3I:@sty's ship, persuading his compmy that he would 
pass through their two squadrons in spite of them, and entbrce those 
of Seville to give him way: which he perbrmed ulmn diverse of the 
tbremost, who, as the mariners terre it, sprang their luoE and fell under 
thc lee of the ' Revenge.' But the other course had been the betr; 
and might right well have been auswered in so great an imposgbility 
of prevailing: notwithstanding, out of the eatness of his mind, he 
could hot be persuaded. 
le wind was light; the ' San Philip,' 'a huge high- 
curged ship ' of 1,500 tons, came up fo ndward of him, and, 
tking fle wind out of his sfls, rn aboard hiln. 
After the 'Revenge' was entangled with the ' San Philip,' fore" 
others boarded her, two on her larboard and two on her starboard. 
The fight thus beginniug at three o'clock in the afiernoon continued 
very terrible all that evening. But the eat  San Philip,' having re- 
ceived the lower tier of the ' Revenge,' shited herself with al1 dili- 
gence ti'om ber sides, utterly mislikiug her first entertainment. The 
panish ships were filled with soldiers, in mme 200, besides the mari- 
nets, in some 500, in others 800. In ours there were noue at aH, 
besides the mariners, bu the servmts of the commander and some few 
vohmtary gentlemen only. Aler many enterchanged vollies of great 
orduance and small s]lot the Spaniards deliberated  enter the 
'Revenge,' and ruade divers attempts, hoping to force ber by the 
multitude of their armed soldiers and musketeers; but were still re- 
pulsed again and «gain, and at all rimes beaten back in their own 
ship or into the sea. In the beginning of the fight the George 
Noble,' of London, having received some shot through ber by the 
Armadas, thll under the lee of the ' Revenge,' and asked Sir Richard 
what he would conmmnd him ; but being one of the victuallers, and 
of small force, Sir Richard bade him ve himself aud leave him  his 
lbrtune. 
This last was a little touch of gEanf3, which we should 
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be glad o remember with he honour due to the brave English 
silor who comlnanded he 'George Noble ;' but his naine hus 
passed away, and his acfiot is un n qt.e,mori«n, on which 
rime has eiikced the writing. All thttt August nigh lle fight 
continued, the stttrs rolling over in their sad majesty, but un- 
seelt hrough the sulphurous clouds which lung over le 
scene. Ship after ship of the Sptmiards cume Oll upon he 
' Revenge,' ' so thttt never less hun two mighy galleons were 
at her side und abourd her,' washhag up like waves upon a 
rock, and falling foiled and shattered bck amidst the roar of 
the artillery. Before norning fifteen several Armudas had 
assailed her, und ull in vain ; tome htld been sunk ut her side ; 
and the rest, ' so ill approving of their eltertuinment, that ut 
breuk of day they were fîtr more willing fo hearken 4o a 
composition, thtm hastily fo make more assuults or entries.' 
' But ,s the duy increused,' sys Ruleig'h, "so our nen de- 
cresed; and us the light ga-ew more und more, by so much 
the more grew our discomfort, for none ai, pea.red in sight but 
enemies, save one small ship called the "' Pilgrim," commanded 
by Jucob çVhiddon, who hovered all night to see the success, 
but in the moaing, bea.rhg with the "Revenge," ws hunted 
like u hare among many ruvenous houlds--but escaped.' 
All the powder in the 'Revenge' ws now spent, ull ber 
pikes were broken, 40 out of her 100 men killed, and a great 
number of the rest wounded. Sir Richard, .though badly hm't 
eurly in the bttfle, never forsook the deck till [lll hour before 
midnight; and was then shot through the body while his 
womds were being dressed, and again in the heal. IoEis 
surgeon was killed while attending on him ; the toasts were 
lying over the side, the rigging cut or broken, the upper 
works ull shot in pieces, and the ship herse[f, unuble fo more, 
wa.s settling slowly in the sea; the vast fleet of Spanitxrds 
lyhg round ber in a ring, like dogs romd a dying lion, and 
wary of a.pproachhlg him iii lfis last agony. Sir Richard, 
seeing that it was past hope, having fought for fifteen hours, 
and ' having by estimation eight hmdred shot of 8Teat artil- 
lery through him,' ' communded the lnaster gulmer, whom he 
knew tobe a most resolute mUll, fo split and sink the ship, 
that thereby nothhag might remain of glory or victory fo the 
Spaniurds ; seeing in so many hours they were hot uble to 
take her, having hud above fifteen hours' rime, above ten 
thousand men, and fifty-three men-of-war fo perfoan if 
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withal; and persuaded the conpany, or as many as he could 
induce, fo yield themselves unto God and fo the mercy of noue 
else; but as they had, like valia.nt resolute men, repulsed so 
many enenfies, they should not now sho14en the honour of 
their nation by prolonging their own lires for a few hom's or 
 few drys.' 
The gunner and  few others consented. But such 
p- ws more than could be expected of ordinary seamen. 
They ha.d dred do ll which did become men, and they were 
hot more thon men. Two Spa.nish ships hd gone down, 
above 1,500 of their crew were kil]ed, and the Spafish 
admiral could hot induee any one of the test of his fleet fo 
board the ' Revenge ' again, ' doubting lest Sir Richard would 
htve b]own up himself md them, knowing his dngerous 
disposition.' Sir Richa,rd ]ying disbled be]ow, the ca,ptain, 
' findiag the Spunirds as redy fo enteloEa.in  composition 
a.s they could be fo oflbr it,' gained over the nmjority of the 
surviving company; a.nd the remainder then drwing bck 
ff'oto the m,ster nner, they all, without further consulting 
their dying commander, surrendered on honourab]e terres. 
If unequl fo the English in ation, the Spaniards were af 
lea.st as courteous in victory. If is due fo them fo say, 
the conditions were faithfiflly observed ; and ' the ship being 
marvel]ous nnsa.vourie,' Alonzo de Baçon, the Spanish admiral, 
scnt his boat to bring Sir Richrd on board his own vessel. 
Sir Rich,rd, whose lire was ftst ebbing away, replied that 
' he might do with his body wha.t he list, br tlmt he esteemed 
it not;' and as he was carried out of the ship he swooned, 
uad reviving a.guin, desired the company fo pmy for him. 
The admiral used him with all humanity, 'commendig 
his valour and vooEhiness, being tmto them u rare spectacle, 
md u resolution seldom npproved.' The oiticers of the fleet, 
too, John tIiggins tells us, crowded round fo look nf him; 
and a new fig'ht hd ahnost broken out between the Bisca.yuns 
nd the 'Portuga.ls,' ech clfiming the honour of h«ving 
boarded the ' Revenge.' 
In a few hours Sir Richard, feeling his end approaching, showed hot 
nny sign of £fintness, but spake these words in Spanish, and fid, 
' ]]ere die ], Richard Grenville, with a joyfifl and quiet mind, for that 
I have ended my lire as a true soldier ought to do that hath fought 
ibr his country, queen, r¢ligion, and honour. Whereby my soul most 
jo),ful]y delarteth out of this body, and sha]l always leave behind it 
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an everlasting fiune of a va.liant and true soldier that hath done his 
duty as he was bound to do.' When he had finished these or ofler 
such like words, he gave up tire ghost with great and stout eourag% 
and no man eould pereeive any sign of heaviness in him. 

Such was the fight af Florez, in tlmt August of 1591, 
without its equgl in such of the alnla.ls of lna.lkind as the 
thing which we call history lins preserved fo us; scarcely 
equalled by the most glorious fate which the imagination of 
13a.n-ère could hvent for the 'Vengeur.' Nor did the m»tter 
end without a sequel awful as itself. Sea battles have beeu 
often followed by storlns, and without a miracle ; but with a 
mincle, as the Spaniards and the English alike believed, or 
without one, as ve lnoderns wotfld prefer believing, ' there 
ensued on this action a telnpest so terrible as was never seen 
or hetu-d the like before.' A fleet of merchantmen joined the 
Arlna.da immedia.tely after the battle, forming in tll 140 sail; 
and of Ihese 140, olrly 32 ever saw Spmish harbour. The 
rest foundered, or vere lost on the Azores. The men-of-war 
htd been so shattered by shot as to be unable to carry sail; 
and the 'Revenge' herself, disdMning fo sm'vive ber coin- 
ma.haler, or as if fo conlplete his on la.st baffled purpose, like 
Sa.lnson, buried herself and ber 200 prize crew under the 
rocks of St. Michael's. 

And it may well be thought and presumed (says John IInighen) that 
it was no other than a just plague purposely sent upon the Spaniards; 
and that it might be truly said, the taking of the ' Revenge' was justly 
revenged on them ; and not by the might or force of man, but by the 
power of God. As some of them openly said in the Isle of Terceira, 
that they believed verily God wou]d consulne them, and that he took 
part with the Lutherans and heretics .... aying further, that so 
soon as they had thrown the dead body of the Vice-Admiral Sir 
Richard Grenville overboard, thcy verily thonght that as he had a 
devilish faith and religion, and therefore the devil loved hin, so ho 
presently sunk into the bottoln of the sea and down into he]l, Mmre he 
raised up ail the devils to the revenge of his death, and t]at they 
brought so great a storm and torments upon the Spaniards, because 
they only maintained the Catholic and Romish religion. Such and the 
like blasphemies against God they ceased hot openly to utter. 
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To¥ fell before the Greeks ; a.nd in ifs tmn the wax of Troy 
is now ïallhg beïore the critics. That ten years' death- 
struggle, in which the immorta.ls did hot disdain fo mingle-- 
/hose mtssive warriors, with their grandeur and their chivahT, 
have, ' like an unsubstantial pageant, ïaded' before the wa.nd 
of these modern enchanters ; a.nd the Ilia(l and the Odyssey, 
and the other early legends, are discovered fo be no more 
than rite transparent myths of an old cosmogony,/he arrhes- 
ques and fi-escoes with which the imagination of the Ionian 
poets set off and ornamented the palace of the heavens, the 
struggle of t.he earth wit.h the seasons, and the labours of the 
sun throngh his twelve signs. 
Nay, wih tIomer himself if was likely af one time fo lmve 
fared no better, tIis works, indeed, were indesh-uctible, }'et 
if they could hot be destroyed, they might be disorganised; 
and with their instinctive hatred of facts, the critics ïastened 
ott the historical existence of the 1)oct. The oright of the 
poems vas distributed a.mong the clouds of pre-historie 
imagination; a.nd--instead of a single inspired Homer for 
their author, we were required fo believe h some extraor- 
dinary spontaneous generation, or in some collective genius 
of an age Mtich ignorance lmd personified. 
But the person of a poet has been found more ditcult 
of elimination than a mere fact of history. Facts, it was 
once said, were stubborn things ; but in our days we ha«e 
ehmtged all that; a. fa.ct, under the kniïe of a. critic, splits in 
pieces, md is dissected out of beliefwith incredible readiness. 
The helpless thing lies under his hand like a foolish witness 
in a law court, when browbea.ten by n m, scpulous advo- 
crte, a.nd is turned bout a.nd twisted this wa.y and t.hat way, 

* Frascr's Magazine, 1861. 
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till in its distraction if contradicts itself, and bea.rs witness 
against itself; and fo escape froln torture, at la.st flies utterly 
away, itseff ha.lf doubting ifs owa existence. 
]3nt if requires more CUlming weapons fo destroy a Homer; 
like his own ilnmolCals, he may be wounded, but he cannot 
have the lif cttrved out of hiln by the prosttic strokes of 
common men. His poems hrve but fo be disintegrated fo 
unite again, so strong are they in the individuality of their 
genius. The singleness of their structure--he unity of 
design--the distinctness of dr,wUg in the chamcters--the 
inimitable pectdiarities of manner in ea.ch of them, seem to 
pltce beyond serious question, after the worst onslaught of 
the Volfian critics, that both Ilid and Odyssey, whether or 
hot tle work of fle saine mind, re af letst each of them 
singly the work of Olle. 
Let them leave us Homer, however, and on the ra.nk and 
file of fcts they m:ty do their worst ; we ca.n be indifferent 
fo, or even thankful for, what slaughter they lnay make. In 
the legends of the Theogonit, in thtt of Zeus and Cronus, 
for instance, there is evidently a lnetaphysica.1 allegory; in 
the legends of Persephone, or of the Dioscuri, a physical 
one; in that of Athene, a profoundly philosophical c,ne; 
and filsed as the entire system ws in the intensely 
poetical conception of the early thinkers, it would be ira- 
possible, even if if were desirable, af this rime of day, fo 
disentangle the fibres of all these various elemelltS. Fact 
and theory, the natural and the supernatural, the legendal-y 
a.nd the philosophical, shade off so imperceptibly one into 
the other, in the stories of the Olympi,ns, or of their first 
offspring, that we c,n never assure ourselves that we re on 
historic ground, or tht, mtecedent fo the really historic age, 
there is any such ground to be fomld a.llywhere. The old 
notion, tht the heroes were deified men, is no longer tenable. 
With but few exceptions, we can trace their names as the 
names of the old gods of the Hellenic or Pela.sgian races ; 
and if they appea.l-ed luter in human forms, they descended 
ri'oto Olympus fo assmne them. Diomed was the OEtolian 
sun-god; Achilles was worshipped in Thessaly long before he 
became the hero of the tale of Troy. The tra.gedy of the 
house of Atreus, and the bloody bath of Ag«unelnnon, as we 
are now fold ith appearance of certainty,  are hmn,uised 
 Macky's Pro9ress of the Itellect. 
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sories of he physical struggle of the opposing principles 
of life ,q.nd death, light and da.rkness, night and day, winter 
and Sllllllller. 
And let them be so ; ve need hot be sorry fo believe that 
t.here is no substantial basis for these tales of crime. The 
history of mankind is hot so pure but that we can afford to 
lose a few dark pages out of the record. Let it be granted that 
of the rimes which Homer snng hWcorically we kmw nothing 
literal af all--not any names of any kings, of any ministers, 
wars, intrigues, revolutions, crimes. They are all goneM 
dea.d--passed away; their va.cant chronicles my be silent 
a,s the tombs h which their bones are buried. Of such stnff 
as tlmt with which historians fill their pages there is no 
trace; itis  blank, vacant as the annals of the I-Iottentot 
or of the Red Indian. Yet when all is said, there remain 
still to us in Homer's verse, materials richer, perhaps, than 
exist ibr any period of the ancient world, richer tha.n even 
for the brilliant days of Pericles, or of the Coesars, to con- 
sh'uct a history of auother kind--a history,  picttre hot of 
the tilnes of which he sang, but of the lnen among whom he 
lived. Hov they acted; how they thought, talked, and felt; 
what they marie of this earth, and of their place in if ; their 
private life nd their public life ; men aud women ; nmsters 
and servants; rich and poorwe lmve it all delineated in 
the maawellons verse of  poet who, be he what he may, was 
in this respect the greatest which the ealoEh bas ever seen. 
In extent, the informat.ion is little enough; but in the saine 
sense as it bas been said tlmt an hom- at an Athenian 
supper-party would teach us more Grecian life and charact¢r 
than all Aristophanes, I-Iomer's pictures of life and manners 
are so living, so distinct, so palpable, that  whole prose 
encyclopoedia of disconnected facts could give us nothing like 
them. Itis the marvellous propeloEy of verseone, if we 
rightly consider if, which wofld excuse any superstition on 
the origin of langua.gethat the metrical and rhythnlic 
arrangement of syllable and sound is able to ctch and 
express back to us, not the stories of actions, but the actions 
themselves, with all the feelings which hspire them; to ca.I/ 
up humn action, nd aI/ other outwa.rd things in which 
humm hearts take interest---to produce them, or to repro- 
duce them, vith a distinctness which shall produce the saine 
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emotions which they wonld themselves produce when really 
existing. The thing itself is ruade present before us by an 
exercise of creative power as gennine as that of Natm-e 
herself; which, perhaps, is but the saine power manifesting 
itself af one rime in words, af another in ontwm'd pheno- 
mena. Whatever be the cause, the fict is so. Poetry has 
this life-giving power, and prose bas if hOt; and thus the 
poet is the truest historian. Vhatever is properly vMuable 
in history the poet gives us--hot events and names, but 
emotion, but action, but lire. IIe is the hemoE of his age, 
and his verse expresses his age; and what marrer is if by 
what nmne he describes his places or his persons.9 What 
marrer is if what his own naine was, while we bave himself, 
and while we have the originals, from which he drew ? The 
work and the lire are all for which we need care, are all which 
can really interest us; the names are nothing. Though 
Phceacia was a dream-land, or a. symbol of the Elysian 
fields, ),et IIomer drew his material, his island, his palaces, 
his harbour, his gardens of perennial beauty, from those 
taMr cities which la), along the shores of his own Ionia ; and 
like his blind Demodocus, IIomer doubtless Mmself smg 
those very hymns which now delight us so, in the halls of 
man), a princely Alcinous. 
The prose historian may give us facts and nmnes ; he may 
catalogue the successions, and tell us long stories of battles, 
and of factions, and of political intrigues; he may draw 
characters for us, of the sort which figare commofly in such 
features of hmnan affairs, men of the mheroic, unpoetic kind 
---the Cleons, the Sejanuses, the Tiberiuses, a Philip the 
Second or a Louis Quatorze, in whom the noble element died 
out into selfistmess and wtlgarity. But great men--and all 
sr properly so called (whatever is gennine and natural in 
them)--lie beyond prose, and ean only be really represented 
by the poet. This is the reason why such men as Alexander, 
or as Cesar, or as Cromwell, so perplex us in histories, 
beeause they and theh" actions are beyond the scope of the 
a.rt through which we have looked af them. We compare 
the man as the historian represents him, with the traek of 
his path tln'ough the world. The work is the work of a 
giant; the man, stripped of the vn]gar appendages with 
whieh the stunted imagination of his biographer may ha.ve 
se him off, is full of meannesses and littlenesses, and is 
Z 
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scarcely greater than one of ourselves. Prose, t.hat is, has 
attempted something fo which if is hot equal. If describes 
a figmre which it ealls Coesar; but if is hot Cesar, if is  
monster. For the saine reason, prose fietions, novels, and 
the like, are worthless for more than a momentaç¥ purpose. 
The life which they are able to represent is not worth 
representing. There is no person so poor in his own eyes as 
hot fo gaze with pleasure into a looking-gluss ; and the prose 
age may wfiue ifs own ilnage in the novel. But. the value of 
a.ll such representations is ephemer,l. If is with the poet's 
a.r a.s with the sculptor's--sandstone will hot carre like 
marble, it.s texture is too loose fo retin a shal])ly mou]ded 
outline. The actions of men, if they are true, noble, and 
genuine, a, re strong enough fo bear the form and bear the 
polish of verse; if loose ol-feeble, they erumble away into 
the softer undulutions of prose. 
 Vhat the lire was whose texture bore shaping into Homer's 
verse, we intend fo spend these pages in examining. Itis, 
of coin'se, properly fo be sought for in the poems themseles. 
But we shull here be concerned mailfly with features which 
in the orinl are rgther secondury than prominent, and 
which have tobe collected out of fragments, here u line, 
and there a line, out of little hints, let fgll by I5omer as if 
were by accident. Things too fmiliar fo his ovn heurers 
to require dwelling on, to us, whose object is fo nmke out 
just those very things wlfich vere iamilia.r, are of special and 
singular value. If is not an enquiry which ill much profit 
us, ff we corne fo if with gny a'gnd notions of the ' pro,Tess 
of the species,' for in many wgys it will discouruge the belief 
in progress. 
We have fal]en into vays of talking of the childhood and 
iffgncy of the race, as if no beards had grown on a.ny face 
before the modern Reformation ; and even people vho kmow 
vhat old Athens was mder Pericles, look commonly on 
ea.rlier Greece as scarcely sh-tgglhg out of its cradle. If 
would bave fit.red so with all early history except for the 
Bible. The Old Testgment has operated partially to kee 1) 
us in oto" modest senses, a.nd we can see something gra.nd 
about the putriurchs ; but this is oving to exceptional causes, 
which do hot apply to other literuture ; and in spire of 
our gdmirtion of I5omer's poetry, we reggrd his age, and 
the contempomry periods in the other people of the ea.14h, 
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as a kind of childhood little better than barbarism. We 
look upon it, at all events, as too fir removed in every 
essential of spirit or of form fl-om our own, to enable us to 
feel for it any strong interest or sympathy. More or less, we 
bave, every one of us, felt something of this kind. Homer's 
nen are, at first sight, unlike any men that we have ever 
seen; and if is hot without a shock of sm2»rise that, for 
the first rime, we fall, in reading him, cross some little 
trait of htmmnity which in form as well as spirit is rea.lly 
identical with our own experience. Then, for the moment, 
all is clmnged with us--glêams of light flash out, in which 
the drapery becomes tra.nsparent, nd we see the ]mnmn 
forlll bchind if., and that entire old world in the warm glow 
of flesh and blood. Such is the effect of those few child 
scenes of his, which throw us back into our old familiar 
childhood. With all these years bêtween us, there is no 
difference between their children and ours, and child would 
meet child without sense of strangeness in common gaines 
and connnon pleasures. 
The little Ulysses climbing on the knees of his fither's 
guest, coaxing ibr a taste of the red wine, and spilling it 
as he stas af the unusual faste; or that other most 
beautiful pict«lre of him running at Laertes's side in the 
garden af Ithaca., the fathêr teaclfing the boy the names 
of the fruit-trees, and making presents fo him of this tree 
and of tht tree for his very own, to help him to remember 
what they were called ; the paloEition wall of three thousnd 
years melts away as we look back at scenes like these; 
that broad, world-experienced nmn was once, then, such a 
little creatur as we remember ourselves, and Laertes a 
calm, kind father of the nineteenth centttry. Then, as now, 
the children loved to sport upon the shore, a.nd watch the 
inrolling waves ;then, as now, the boy-architect would pile 
the moist sand into mimic town or casfle, and when the 
worl was finished, sweep if away again in wanton humour 
with foot and hand ;--then, as now, the little t.ired maiden 
would cling to her mother's skirt, a.nd, trotting painflflly 
along beside her, look up wistfully and plead with moist 
eyes tobe carried in her arms. ay, and among the grown 
ones, vhere rime has hot changed the occupation, and the 
forms of culture bave little room fo vary, we meet agah with 
very fmili.r fices. There is Melantho, the not over-modest 
z2 
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tittering witing-mid--saucy fo her mistress and the old 
housekeeper, and always running after the handsome young 
princes. Unhappy/Ielantho, true child of universal nature ! 
grievous work we should make with most households, ff all 
who resemble thee were.treated fo as rough a destiny. And 
there are other old friends whom if is pleasant enough fo 
recognise af so long a distance. ' CeloEain smooth-haired, 
sleek-faced fellows--insolent where their lords would permit 
them ; inquisitive and pert, living but fo eat and drink, and 
pilfering the good things, fo couvey them stealthily fo their 
friends outside the castle wall.' The thing tht hath been, 
that shall be agin. When I-Iomer wrote, the type had 
settled into its long enduring form. ' Such are they,' he 
adds, in his good-natured irony, 'as the valet race ever love 
fo be.' 
With such evidence of identity among us ail, if is worth 
while fo look closer af the oM Greeks, fo try to find in 
/-Iomer something beyond fine poetry, or exciting adventures, 
or battle-scenes, or material for scholarship; for awhile fo 
set all that aside, and look in him for the story of real livhag 
men--set fo pilpTimise in the old way on the saine old earth 
--men snch as we are, children of one family, with the saine 
work fo do, fo lire the best life ?hey could, and fo save 
their souls--with the saine trials, the same passions, the 
same diiticulties, if with weaker means of meeting them. 
And first for their religion. 
Let those who like if, lend their labom" fo the unravelling 
the secrets of the mythologies. Theogonies and Theologies 
aa-e hot religion; they are but ifs historic dress and outward 
or formal expression, which, like a la.nguage, may be intel- 
ligible fo those who see the inward meaning in the sign, 
but no more thun confused sound fo us who live in another 
atmosphere, and bave no means of traaxsferring ourselves 
into the sentiment of an earlier era. If is hOt in these forms 
of a day or of an age that we should look for the real belief 
--the real feelings of the heart ; but in the natural expressions 
which btrst out spontaneously--expressions of opinion on 
Providence, on the relation of man fo God, on the eternal 
laws by which this world is governed. Perhaps we misuse 
the word in speaking of religion; we ought rather fo speak 
of piety: piety is always simple; the emotion is too vast, 
too overpowering, whenever if is genuine, fo be nice or 
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f'ntastic in ifs form; and leaving philosophies and cosmo- 
gonies to shape themselves in myth and legend, if speaks 
itself ont with a cahn and hulnble clearness. Ve may trifle 
with onr own discoveries, and hand t.hem over to the fancy 
or the imagination for elaborate decoration. We ma.y shroud 
over supposed mysteries under un enigmatic veil, and adapt 
the degrees of initia.tion to the capacities of our pupils ; but 
before the vast facts of God and Providence, the difference 
between man and man dwarfs into nothing. They are 
no discoveries of our own with which we can lneddle, but 
revelations of the Infinite, which, like the smflight, shed 
themselves on all alike, wise and unwise, good a.nd evfl, and 
they claire nd they permit no other acknowledgnent from 
us than the simple obedienee of our lives, and the plainest 
COlifession of our lips. 
Sueh confessions, exeept in David's Psalms, we shall hot 
anywhere find more natural or unaffeeted than in Itolner 
most definite, yet never elaborateas çr us my be from any 
complimenting of Providence, yet expressing the most un- 
qnestioning conviction. Ve shall not often remember them 
when we set about religion us a business ; but when the occa- 
sions of lire stir the feelings in us on which religion itself 
reposes, if we were us falniliar with the Iliad us with the 
Psalms, the words of the old Ionian singer would leap us 
naturally to onr lips us those of the Israelite king. 
Zeus is not always the questionable son of Cronus, nor the 
gods always the mythologic Olympians. Generally, if is trae, 
they appear us a lrger order of subject beings---beings like 
men, and subject to a higher control--in a position closely 
resembling that of ilton's angels, and liable like them 
to passion and to error. But af rimes, the father of gods and 
men is the Infinite and Eternal Rnlerthe living Providence 
of the world--and the lesser gods are the inmooEal adminis- 
trators of his Divine will throughout the lower creation. 
For ever af the head of the universe there is un awful spiritual 
power ; when Zeus al)peurs with a distinct and positive per- 
sonality, he is himself subordinate fo un authority which 
elsewhere is one with himself. Vherever either he or the 
other gods are ruade susceptible of emotion, the Invisible is 
beyond and above them. When Zeus is the personal father 
of Sarpedon, and his private love cotflicts with the law of 
the eternal order, though he has power fo set aside the law, 
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he dares hot break if; but in the midst of his immoloEality, 
and on his own awfitl throne, he weeps tears of blood in 
ineffectual sorrow for his dying child. And again, there 
is a power suprême both over Zeus and over Poseidon, of 
which h-is reminds the 1,tter, when she is sent fo rebuke 
him for his disobedience fo lfis brother. If is a law, she 
sys, that the younger shall obey the elder, and the Erinnys 
will revenge ifs breach even on a god. 
But descending from the more difficult Pantheon among 
mankind, the Divine law of justice is conceived as clearly as 
we in this day ca.n conceive it. The supreme power is the 
saine immortfl loyer of justice and the saine hater ofiniquity; 
and justice means what we mean by jus*ice, a.lld iniquity 
what we mea.n by iniquity. There is no diffidence, no 
scepticisn on this marrer; the moral law is as sm-e as 
day and night, summer and winter. Thus in the sixteenth 
' ¥hen in the market-plce men deal majusfly, and the 
rnlers deoree crooked udg'menL hot regnrding he fear of 
God,' God sends the storm, and the earthquake, and the tem- 
pest, as the executors of his vengeance. 
Again, Ulysses says 
' Goal looks upon the chfldren of men, and ptmishes the 
wrong-doer.' 
And Eumoeus-- 
' The gods love hot violence and wrong; but the man 
whose wa.ys are righteous, him fhey honour.' 
Even when as mere Olympians they put off their celesfial 
narre-e, and mix in ea¢hly strife, and are thus lid open 
fo eahly suffering, a mystery still hangs about hem; 
Diomed, even while he crosses the pafh of Ares, feels all 
the while ' thrt they are shooE-lived who contend with the 
Immortals.' Ajax boasts that he will save himseff in spire 
of heaven, and immediately the wave dashes him upon the 
rocks. One light word escaped Ulysses in the excitement of 
his escape ri'oto he Cyclops, which nine years of suffering 
hardly expiated. 
The saine spirit which teaches Christians fhat fhose who 
have no earthly tiend have specially a friend above to care 
tbr and to avenge them, taught the Ionians a proverb which 
appears again and again in Homer, that the stranger and 
the poor nun are the l»trimony of God; and it tanght 
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them, also, tht somefimes men enertained the ImmortMs 
unawares. It was a ïaith, too, which was more than vords 
with them; ïor we heur of no vagrant acts or alien acs, 
and it was sacrilege to turn away ïrom the gare whoever 
asked ifs hospitality. Times are changed. The world was 
hot so crowded as it is now, and perhaps rogues were less 
abundant ; but at any rate those antique Greeks did what 
they said. We say what they said, while in the saine breath 
we sa.)', too, tlmt it is impossible to do it. 
In every way, the dependence of man on a special heavenly 
Providence was a marrer oï sure and certain convictioa with 
tàem. Telemachus appeals to the belieï in the Council at 
Ithaca. He questions it at Pylos, and is at once rebuked by 
Athene. Both in Ilid antl Odyssey to live justly is the 
steady service which ¢he gods require, and their fivor as 
surely ïollows when that service is paid, as a entesis sooner 
or lter follows surely, too, on the "evil-doers. 
But without mulfiplying evidence, as we easily mig'ht, 
froln every prt oï both Iliad and Odyssey, the sceptical 
and the believing ïorlns oï thought and feeling on flfis very 
subject are ruade points of dranmtic contrast, to show off 
the opposition of two separate characters; anti this is clear 
prooï that such thoughts and ïeelings must have been ïami- 
liar fo Homer's hearers: iï it were hot so, his choEracters 
would have been without interest to l,is age--they wofld 
have been individunl, and hot universal; and no expenditure 
of intellect, or passion, wofld have nmde men care o listen 
to him. The two persons vho throughout the Iliad stand 
out in relief h contrast o each other are, oï course, I-Iec¢or 
and Achilles ; and ïaith in God (as distinct ïrom a lnere re- 
cognition of him) is as directly ¢he characteristic oï Hector 
as in Achilles it is entirely absent. Both characters are 
heroic, but the heroism in heln sprigs ri'oto opposi¢e 
som'ces. Both are heroic, because both are strong; but 
the s¢rength of one is in himseff, and the strength oî the 
other is in his taith. Hector is a patriot ; Achilles does hot 
kmow what patriotism means ;--Hector is full of tenderness 
and hulnan affection; Achilles is self-enveloped. Even his 
love ïor Patroclus is hot pure, for Patroclus is as the moon 
fo the sun oï Achilles, and Achilles sees his own glory re- 
flected on his friend. They have both a ïorecast of their fate ; 
but Hector. in his great brave way, scoffs af omens ; he kmows 
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that there is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow, and 
defies ugury. To do his duty is the only omen for which 
Hector cures ; and if death must be, he can welcone if like 
a gallant man, if if find him fighting for his country. 
Achilles is moody, speculative, and subjective; he is too 
proud to attelnpt an ineffectual resistance fo whut he lcnows 
fo be inevitble, but he alternately mtrlnurs af if and scorns 
it. Till his passion is stirred by his friend's death, he 
seems equally to disdain the greatness of life and the little- 
ness of if; the glories of a hero are not worth dying for; 
and like Solomon, and almost in Solomon's words, he com- 
plins that there is one event fo ull-- 

To gratify his own spleen, he will accept an inglorious age in 
Thessaly, in exchange for a hero's immortality ; as again 
in the end if is but to gratify his own wottnded pride that 
he goes out fo brve a fate which he scos while he 
knows that if will subdue hin. Thus, Achilles is the hero 
of the stern lmman, self-sufiicing spirit, which does not deny 
or question destiny, but seeing nothing in if except a cold, 
h'on 1,w, meets force with force, and holds up aguinst it 
unbroken, tmbending will. Human na.ttu'e is af its best but 
g miserable business to hinx; degth and solTow are ifs inevi- 
table lot. As a bru.ve man, he will hOt feur such things, but 
he will not pretend to regard them as anything but clercs- 
table ; and he comforts the old, weeping king of Troy, whose 
age he was himself bringing down to the grave in sorrow, 
vith philosophic meditations on the vanity of all things, 
and a picture of Zeus mixing the elements of life out of the 
two urns of good and evil. 
Tuna to ttector, and we tuyau from shadow into stmlight. 
Achilles is all self, Hector 
pride, Hector all modesty. The confidence of Achilles is in 
himself and in his own arm ; Hector knows (and the strongest 
expressions of the kind in all the Iliad are placed pointedly 
in Hector's mouth) that there is no strength except ri'oto 
above. ' God's will,' he sa.ys, ' is over all; he makes the 
strong man to fear, a.nd gives the victory fo the weak, if if 
shall please him.' And af last, when he meets Achilles, he 
answers his bitter words, hot with a defiunce, but calmly 
suying, ' I kmw that thou aoE mighty, a.nd that my strength 
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is fur less thun Chine; but these things lie in Che will of the 
gods, and I, though weaker fur than thou, may yet take thy 
life from thee, if the ImmoloEals choose fo have if so.' 
So far, then, on the generul fuct of Divine Providence, 
the feeling of Homer, ,and therefore of his countrymen, is 
distinct. Both the great poems bearing his naine spe`uk in 
the same lungu`uge. But beyond the general facC, many 
questions rise in the ,application of the creed, ,and on one 
of these (if is among sevell remarkable differences which 
seem fo mark the Odyssey as of a 1,uter uge) there is a very 
singulur discrepancy. In the Iliad, the life of nun on this 
side the grave is enough for the completion of his destiny 
--for his rewurd, if he lires nobly; for his punishment, if 
he be b,use or wicked. Without repinings or scepticisms 
ut the `upparent successes of bad men, Che poet is contented 
with what he finals, accepting cheerfiflly the çcts of life as 
they are ; it never seems to occur fo him us seriously possible 
th,ut a b`ud m,un could succeed or a good one fifil; and ,us the 
wuys of Providence, therefore, require no vindicatialg, neither 
his imagination nor his curiosity tempts him into penetrating 
the future. The house of Hades is the long home fo which 
men go when dismissed out of their bodies ; but if is a dira, 
shadowy place, of which we see nothing, and concerning 
which no conjectures ,are ventud. Achilles, in his passion 
over Patroclus, cries out, that although the dead forger the 
dead in the halls of the departed, yet Chant he will remember 
his friend; and through the Iliad there is nothing clea.rer 
thun these v,ugue words fo show with whtt hopes or fears the 
poet looked forward fo deaCh. So far, Cherefore, his faith 
may seem impeçect ; yet, perlmps, not the less noble because 
imperfect ; ligious men in general are too well contented 
with the promise of  futm-e life, us of a scene where the 
seeming sholoEcomings of the Divine administration will be 
carried out with larger equity. But whether impeqect or 
not, or wh,utever be the account of the omission, the theory 
of ]=[ades in the Odyssey is developed into far gre,uter dis- 
tinctness; the future is still, indeed, shadowy, but if is no 
longer mcert.uin; there is the dreadful prison-house, with 
the judge upon his throne--and the darker criminals are 
overtuken by the vengeance which was delayed in life. The 
rhin ph,untoms of the great ones of the past flit fo and fro, 
mom-ning wearily for their lost mort,ulity, and feeding on 
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ifs memory. And more than this, as if if were begimfing 
fo be felt that something more was wanted after all fo 
satisfy us with the eompleteness of the Divine rule, we bave 
a glimpse--it is but one, but if is like a ray of sunshine falling 
in npon the darkness of the grve--' of the fttr-off Elysian 
fields where dwells lhalamanthus with the golden hah-, 
where lire is ever sweet, and sorrow is hot, nor winter, nor 
any rah or storm, and the never-dying zephyrs blow sort 
and cool from off the ocean.' 
tIowever vgue the filling up of snch a picture, the out- 
line is correct fo the best which hs been revealed even 
in Christinity, and if speaks nobly for the people among 
whom, even in germ, such ideas cotfld roof themselves. But 
think what we will of their notions of t.he future, the old 
Greek fifith, considered a.s a practical and hot a theological 
system, is truly admirable, clear, rationttl, and moral; ff if 
does hot proibss fo deal with the mysteries of evil in the 
heart, if is prompt and sten with them h their darker 
outwrd mnifestttions, and, as ça.r as if goes, as a guide 
in the common daily business of life, if scarcely leaves any- 
thing nnsaid. 
tIow fir if went we shall see in the ¢letails of the life 
itself, the most important of which in the eyes of a modern 
will be the social orgnisation ; and when he looks for organ- 
isation, he will be af once af a loss, for he will find the fact 
of government yet without defined form ;he ,will find law, 
but wit.hout a pblic sword fo enforce if; and a ' social 
machine' moving without fl-iction mder the ea.sy control 
of opinion. There are no wnrs of clsses, no politics, no 
opposition of interests, a sacred feeling of the will of the 
gods keeping every one in his proper subordination. If was 
a sacred duty tha.t the younger shofld obey the elder, th 
the servant should obey his toaster, th, property should 
be respected; in war, that the leatter should be obeyed 
without questioning; in peace, that public questions should 
be brought before the assembly of the people, and sett.led 
quietly as the Council determined. In this assembly the 
prince presided, and bej-ond this presidency his authority 
at home does hOt seem fo bave extended. Of course there 
was no millennium in Ioni% and men's passions were pretty 
much wht they are now. Without any organised means 
of repressing crime when it did a.ppear, the people were 
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exposed to, and often suffered under, extreme forms of 
violence--violence such as thtt of the suitors af Ithtca, or of 
-]Egisthus af Argos. On the other hand, wht a stte of cul- 
tivation if implies, what peace and comfooE in all classes, 
when society could hold together for a day with no more 
complete defence. And, moreover, there are disadvanttges 
in elaborate police systems. Sdf-reliance is one of the 
highest virtues in which this world is ilended fo discipline 
us; and fo depend upo ourselves even for our own per- 
Solml safety is  la.rge element in moral tntining. 
lut hot fo dwell on this, md to pass fo the way in which 
the men of those days elnployed themsélves. 
Our first boy's feeling with the Iliad is, that tIomer 
is pre-emhently a poet of war; thtt battles were his own 
passion, and {ales of battles the delight of his listeners. I-Ils 
heroes al)peur like a great fighting aristoeraey, sueh us the 
aier Spar{ans were, I-Iolner himself like aamther Tyr{oeus, 
and the poorer oeenpations of lire too menitfl tbr their notice 
or £or his. They seem fo live for glory--{he one glory wotoEh 
earing for only fo be von Ul)On the battle-field, and their 
exploits the one vorthy theme of {he poet's song. This 
is oto- boyish impression, and, like oflmr sueh, if is very dif- 
ferent from the tl'nth. If Wl,1- had beeu a passion with the 
Ionians, as il; waS witl the Teutons and the Norsemen, the 
god of battles would have been supreme in the Pa.ntheou; 
and Zeus would scarcely bave called Ares the most hateful 
spia'it in Olympus--lnost hateful, becatss of his delight in 
war and carnage. N_r. Caa-lyle looks forward fo a chivah T 
of labour. I-Ie rather wishes than expects that a tilne may 
corne xvhen the caanpaign of industry agahst anarchic nature 
may gather into if those feelings of gfllantry and nobleness 
which have fomd their vent hithmoEo in fighting only. The 
modern man's work, Mr. Carlyle says, is no longer fo splinter 
lmces or break down walls, but fo break soil, fo build barris 
and factories, and to find a high employment for himself in 
what hitherto has been despised as degrading. I-Iow fo 
elevate labour--how fo make if beautififl--how fo mflist the 
spirit in if (for in uo other way tan il; be ruade htmanly pro- 
fitable), that is the problem which he looks wistfiflly fo the 
future to solve for us. Ne may look fo the past as well as 
fo the future; in the old Ionia he will find all for which 
he wishes. The wise Ulysses built his own bouse, and 
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caed his own bed. Princes killed and cooked their own 
food. If was  holy work with them--their way of saying 
grace for it ; for they offered the aimal in his death fo the 
gods, and they were not butchers, but sacrificing priests. 
Even a keeper of swine is called noble, and fights like a 
hero; and the young 1)l"incess of Phoeaci--the loveliest and 
grcefullest of I-Iomer's women--drove the clothes-caoE and 
washed linen with ber own bealtiful hands, lXTot only .was 
labour free--for so if was among the ea.rly Romans; or 
honourable, so it was among the Israelites,--but if was 
beautiful--beautiful in the artist's sense, as perhaps else- 
where it has never been. In later Greece--h whut we 
call the glorious period--tofl had gathered about if its modern 
crust of supposed baseness--it was left fo slaves; and wise 
men, in their philosophic lecttre-rooms, spoke of it as un- 
worthy of the higher specimens of cultivated humanity. 
But Homer iinds, in its most homely forms, fit illustra- 
tions for the most glorious achievements of his heroes; and 
in every page we find, in simile or metaphor some common 
scene of daily lire worked out with elaborate beauty. What 
the popular poet chooses for his illustrations are as good 
 mesure as we can have of the popular feeling, nd the 
images which he suggests are, of course, what he kmows his 
hearers will be pleased fo dwell upon. There is much 
to be said about this, and we shall return to if presently ; in 
the mentime, we must not build on indirect evidence. The 
designs on the shield of Achilles are, together,  complete 
t)icture of I-Iomer's microcosm; I-Iomer surely never thought 
inglorious or ignoble what the iamnortal art of I-Iephaistos 
condescended to imitate. 
The first groups of tigre'es point  contrast which is ob- 
viously intentional; and the significance becomes sadly 
earnest when we remember who it was that was fo bear 
the shield. The moral is  very modern one, and the 
picture might be called by the modern name of Peace and 
War. There are two cities, embodying h their condition 
the two ideas. In one, a happy wedding is going forward ; 
the pomp of the hymeneal procession is passing along the 
streets ; the air is full of music, and the women are standing 
t their doors fo gaze. The other is in the terrors of  siege ; 
the hostile armies glitter mder the walls, the women and 
children lress into the defence, and crowd to the bttle- 
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ments, in the first city, a quarrel rises, and wrong is ruade 
right, hOt by violence and fresh wrong, but by the majesty 
of law and order. The heads of the fitmilies are sitting 
gmvely in the market-i)lace, the cause is heard, the comi)en- 
sation set, the claire awarded. Under the walls of the other 
city an ambush lies, like a wild beast on the watch for 
its I)rey. The unsusi)ecting herdsmen pass on with their 
flocks fo the waterside; the spoilers si)ring from theb- 
hiding-i)lace , and all is strife, and death, and horror, and con- 
fusion. If there were other war-scelms on the shield, it 
might be doubted whether I-Iomer intended so strong a 
contrast as he executed; but fighting for its own sake was 
evidently held in slight resi)ect with him. The forms of 
life which were really beantifitl to him follow in a seies of 
exquisite Rubens-like I)ictures: harvest scenes and village 
festivals; the I)loughing and the vintage, or the lion-hunt 
on the reedy margin of the river; and he describes them 
with a serene, sunny enjoynent which no other old world 
art or I)oetry gives us anything in the least resembling. 
Even we ourselves, in or own I)astorals, are struggling with 
but half success, after what I-Iomer entirely I)ossessed. Vhat 
a majesty he has tlu-own into his harvest scene ! The yellow 
corn ia.lling, the boys following to gather up the large arms- 
full as they droi) behind the reai)ers ; in the distance a 
banquet I)rei)aring under the trees; in the centre, in the 
midst of his workmmn, the king sitting in mellow silence, 
scei)tre in hand, looking on with gladdened heart. Ain we 
see the I)loughmen, uulike what are to be seen in our corn- 
grounds, turning their teams af the end of the furrow, and 
attendants standing ready with the wine-cui) , to hand to 
them as they I)ass. I-Iomer had seen these tlfings, or he 
would hot have sung of them; and I)rinces and nobles 
might bave shared such labour without shume, when kings 
took I)art in if, and gods designed it, and the divine Achilles 
bore its image among his insignia in the fiel& 
Analogous to this, and as I)art of the saine feeling, is that 
intense enjoyment of narre'al scenery, so keen in Homer, and 
of which the Athenian I)oets shov hot a trace; as, for 
instance, in that night landscai)e by the sea, finished off in 
a few lines on])-, but so exquisitely I)erfect! The broad 
moon, gleaming through the mist as it I)arts suddenly from 
off the sky ; the crags and headlands, and sort wooded sloi)es , 
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shining ou in the silver light, and earth and sea transformed 
into £tiry hmd. 
We spoke of Homer's similes as illustrative of the Ionic 
feelings about war. War, of course, was glorious fo him-- 
but war in a glorious cause. Wars there were--wars in 
1)lenty, us there bave been since, and as if is lile there will 
be for some rime fo come; and a just war, of all human 
employments, is the one which most calls out whatever 
nobleness there is in man. If wa.s the thing itself, the 
actutl fighting and killing, as apa«oE from the heroism for 
which if makes opportunities, for which we sa.id that he 
showed no faste. His manner shows that he fêlt lile  
cultivted man, and hot like  savage. His spirit stirs in 
him as he goes out with his hero fo the buffle; but there 
is no drunken delight in blood ; we never hear of warriors as 
in th:t grim Hall of the ibehmgen, quenching their thirst 
in the red srealu; never anythhg of hat tierce exaflation 
in carnage with which the wa.r 1)oetry of so many nations, 
late and old, is crimsoned. Everything, on the contrat)-, is 
contrived so as fo soften the lnerely horrible, and fix our 
interest only on wha.t is grand or beautiful. 1Ve are never 
left fo dwell long together on scenes of death, and when the 
battle is af its fiercest, our lninds are called off by the 
rapid inIroduction (either by simile or some softer turn of 
human feeling) of or.ber associations, hot conh'ived, as an 
inferior artist would contrive, to deepen our emotions, but o 
soften and relieve theln. Two warriors meet, and exchange 
their Mgh words of defiance ; we hear the grinding of the 
spear-head, as if pierces shield and breast-plate, a.nd the 
crash of the arlnour, s this or that hero faIls. But af 
once, instead of being left af his side o sec him bleed, we 
are summoned away fo the soft water meadow, the lazy 
iver, the tall poplar, now waving ifs branches against the  
sky, now lying ifs length along in the grass beside the water, 
and the woodcutter with peaceful industry labom-ing and 
lopping af it. 
In the thick of the universal mêlée, when the stones 
and arrows are rahfing on the combatants, and some furious 
hailstorm is the slightest illustration with which we shotùd 
expect him to heighten the effect of the human tempesI, 
so sm'e Homer is that he has painted the thing itself in 
ifs own intense reality, that his simile is the stillest 10he- 
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nomenon in all natm'e--a stillness of activity, infiniely ex- 
pressive of the density of the shower of missiles, ye fiflling 
like oil on waer on he ruffied pieture of the b,nttle; t, he 
ShOW deseending in the still air, eovering firs hills, then 
plains lld fields and farmsteads; eovering the roeks down 
o the very watel-'S edge, and clogging the w,ves as they 
roll in. AgMn, in ha fearful dea.th-wa'estle , the Grecian 
wall, when gues and b,tflements are sprinkled over with 
blood, and neither Greeks nor Trojans can force heir way 
aguins the other, we h,ve, firs, as an image of the figh 
iself, two lnen in the fiel& with me,suring rods, dispuing 
over a land bomadm'y; ,nd for the equipoise of Ihe two 
annies, the softes of 11 home scenes,  poor working woma.n 
weighing ou her wool before wea.ving iI, fo earn a scanty 
subsistence for herself a.nd for her children. Of course the 
similes ,re no all of this kind ; i wouhl be monotonous if 
they were; but hey occur offert enough fo mark their 
me,nlling. In the direc lla.rr,'tive, too, we see Ibe saane 
tendency. S,nrpedon struck through the thigh is bOlaae off 
the field, he long spear Iruiling ri'oto Ihe wound, and there 
is too much h,ste fo draw i ou. Hector flies pas hinl and 
has no time fo speak; all is dust, hurry, alld confusion. 
Even Homer can only pause for a molnent, bu in three lines 
he la.ys Ihe womlded hero under , Iree, he brings a dear 
friend fo his side, and we refresh ourselves in a bea.utififl 
scene, when t.he 1,nce is taken ont, ,lld Sarpedon f,inIs, 
and cornes s]owly back fo life, wiIh the cool a.ir fanning him. 
We lna.y look in vain through the Nibehulgen Lied for any- 
hing like this. The Swabia.n poe can be Iender before the 
buffle, bu in he battle itself his barbaric nature is oo strong 
for him, and he scenI.s nothing bu blood. In Ihe Iliad, 
on he contrry, the very battles of the gods, gralld and 
awful as they are, relieve rther han increase the human 
horror. In Ihe magnificen scene, where Achilles, weary 
wih sl,nughter, pauses on he bank of he Scam,nnder, and 
he angry river god, whose course is checked by the bodies 
of the slain, swells up o revenge them and desroy him, 
he naural and the superllatur,l are so strangely blended, 
h,n when Poseidon lights he fores, ,and god meets god 
and element mees element, the convMsion is oo remen- 
dous o enh,nnce he fiercelleSS of Achilles; i concert- 
tr,ntes he ineres on iself, and Achilles and Hecor, [lying 
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Trojan and pm'suing Greek, for the tilne melt out and are 
forgotten. 
We do hot forger that there is nothing of this kind, no 
relief, no softenialg, in the great scene af the conclusion of 
the Odyssey. Ail is stern enough and terrible enough there ; 
more terrible, ff possible, because more distinct, than 
modelm counterpart in Criemhfldas tIall. But there is an 
obvious reason for this, and if does hot make against what 
we hve been saying. If is hot delight in slaughter, but 
is the stern justice of revenge which we have here; hot, 
as in the Iliad, hero meeting hero, but the long crime 
receiving af last ifs Divine ptmishment; the breaking of 
the one storm, which from the begfiming has been slowly 
and awfully g,thering. 
rith tIomer's treatment of a battle-field, and as illus- 
trating the conclusion which we argue from if, we are 
tempted fo draw parallels from two modenl poets--one 
German, who was taken away in the morning of his lift; 
the other, the most gifted of modern Englishmen. Each 
of these two has attempted the sa,me subject, and the 
treatment in each case embodies, in a simflar manner, 
modern ways of thinking about if. 
The first is ri-oto the 'Albigenses' of young Lenau, who 
bas since died lunatic, we have heard, as he was hot unlikely 
fo have died with such thoughts in him. It is the eve of 
one of those terrible sta-uggles af Toulouse, and the poet's 
imagination is hanging af moon-rise over the scene. ' The 
low broad field scattered over thick with coinses, all silent, 
dead, the last sob spent,'--the priest's thanksgiving for the 
Catholic victory having died into an echo, and only the 
' wtltm'es crying their Te Demn laudamus.' 
Ha.t Gott der Herr den KSrperstoff erschaffen, 
Hat ihn hervorgebracht ein bSser Geist, 
Darfiber staitten sie mit allen Vaffen 
Und werden von den VSgeln nun gespeist, 
D]e, ohne ihren Ursprung nachzffragen, 
Die KSrper da sich lssen wohl behagen. 
' Was if God the Lord who formed the substance of their 
bodies ? or did some evil spirit bring it forth ? If was for this 
with all their might they fought, and now they are devoured 
there by the wild birds, who sit gorging merrily over their 
carrion, without asking from whence if came.' 
In Homer, as we sw, the true hero is toaster over death 
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--deat.h bas no tel-rot for him. lte aneets i., if if is fo be, 
clmly md proudly, and then itis over; vhatever offensive 
may ibllow a.fter it, is concealed, or at least pssed lightly 
over. ]tere, on the contrary, everoEhing most offensive is 
dwelt upon with an agonising intensity, a.nd the triumph 
of deat.h is ruade to extend, hot over the body only, but 
over the soul, whose heroism it tm'ns to mockel T. The 
cause in which a man dies, is wht can make his deth 
beautiful; but here nature herself, in her stern, awfifl way, 
is re,ding her sentence over the cause itself as a wild and 
frantic dream. We ought to be revolted--doubly revolted, 
one wofltl think, and yet we are hot so; insteal of being 
revolted, we are tffected with a sense of wst, sad mgni- 
ficence. Vhy is this ? ]ecause we lose sight of the scene, 
or lose the sense of ifs horror, in the t.rgedy of the spirit. 
Itis tlle true moden fragedy ; the note which sounds through 
Shakespeare's ' Somlets,' t.hrough ' ]lamier,' through ' Faust ;' 
all the deeper trials of the nlode he«trt might be gathered 
out of those few lines; the sense of wasted nobleness-- 
nobleness spending ifs energies upon what rime seens fo be 
pronouncing no botter tha.n  dream--at any rate, misgiv- 
ings, sceptic and distracting; yet the heart tlle while, in 
spire of the mlcertainty of the issue, renlaining true af least 
fo itself. If the spirit of the Albigensian waTiors ha(l really 
broken down, or if tlle poet llad pointed his lesson so as to 
say, Trutll is a lie; fifith is folly; eat, drink, and die,then 
his pictm'e would have been revolting; but the noble spirit 
remains, t.hough if is bornée dowa and trifled with by destiny, 
a.nd therefore if is hot revolting, but tragic. 
Far different from thisas ir iuferior in tone fo Lenau's 
lines, as if exceeds thenl in beauty of workmanshi]:»is the 
well-known pictnre of the scene under the wall in the Siege 
of Corinth : 

]Ie sa.w the Jean dogs beneth the wall 
Hold o'er the ded their erniwl; 
Gorging and growling o'er crcss nd limb ; 
They were too busy to brk nt him ! 
From a Tartar's skull they had stripp'd the flesh, 
As ye peel the fig 'he its fruit is fresh ; 
And their vhite tusks crttnch'd o'er the whiter skull, 
As it slitp'd tltrough their jws vhen their edge -ew dull, 
As they lazi]y mumbled the bones of the dead, 
When they scarce cofld rise from the SlOt where they fed ; 

A 
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,%) well had they broken a lingering fist 
With those who had fitllen for that night's repast. 
And A1p knew, by the turbans that roll'd on the sand, 
The forenmst of these were the best of his bond : 

The selps were in the wild dog's maw, 
The hoir was tangled round his jaw. 
Close by the shore, on the edge of the gulf, 
There sate a rulture flapping a wolf, 
Who had stolen frein the hills, but kept away, 
Scared by the dogs, frein the human wey ; 
ut he seized on his share of a steed that lay, 
:Pick'd by the birds, on the sands of tire bay. 
For  parMlel te the horribleness of this wonderfull 
pMnted scene we need net go te the Nibelungen, for we 
shall find nothing like iV there: we must go baek te the 
earved slabs whieh adorned the banquet halls of the Assyrian 
kings, where the fonl birds hover over the strieken fields, 
and trM1 frein their talons the entrails of the slain. 
And for wha.t pur?ose does :Byron introdnee these frig'ht- 
ful images ? Vas it in eontrast te the exquisite moonlight 
seene whieh tempts the renegade out of his tent? X'Vas if 
te bring his mind into a fit condition te be worked upon 
by the vision of Franeesea .9 If does but mar and untune 
the softening influences of nature, whieh might have been 
rendered more powerfnl, perha,ps, by seine slight toueh o 
remind him of his post day's work, but are blotted out and 
paralysed by sueh a ma.ss of horrors. 
Te go baek te tIomer. 
We must omit for the present  noIiee of the domestie 
pietures, of whieh there are se many, in the po.laces of 
Ulysses, of Nestor, or of Aleinous ; of the gaines, se manly, 
yet, in point of refinement, se superior even te those of out 
own nfiddle ages ; of the supreme good of life as the Greeks 
eoneeived it, md of the arts by xvhieh they endeavonred te 
realise that good. It is useless te notice sueh things briefly, 
md the detail would expa.nd into a volume. But the impres- 
sion whieh we gather frein them is the saine whieh we have 
gathered all ulongthat if the pro?er a.im of ail hmnan enl- 
ture be te combine, in the highest measure in whieh they are 
compatible, the tvo elements of refinement and of manli- 
ness, then tIomer's age was eulivated te a degree the like 
of whieh the ealoEh has net witnessed sinee. There was more 
refinement under Perieles, as there is more in medern London 
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and Paris; but there w,%s, and there is, infinitely more 
vice. There was more fierceness (greater manliness there 
never was) in the rimes of feudalism. But take if for all in 
all, und in u mere human sense, al)art from any other asl)ect 
of the world which is involved in Christianity, if is ditticult 
fo point to  rime when life in g'eneral was happier, and the 
chartct.er of m,n set in , more noble ibrm. If we have 
draa the l)icture with too little shadow, let if be allowed 
for. The shadow was there, doubtless, thou.h we see if only 
in , few dark spots. The /[argites would lmve sul)plied 
the rest, but the Ma.rgites, unhappily for us, is lost. Even 
heroes lmve heir littlenesses, ami Comedy is truer fo the 
details of littleness than Tragedy or Epie. The 'and is 
a.hva.ys more or less idea.1, nnd the elevation of a moment is 
sublimed into the sph-it of  life. Comedy, therefore, is 
essential for the representing of men ; and there were times, 
doubtless, when the complexion of Ag,menmon's greatness 
n'as discoh)ured, like Prince I-Ienry's, by remembering, when 
he was weaa-, th,t poor cre,%ture small beer--i, e. if the 
Greeks had got any. 
A more serious discoloration, however, we are obliged fo 
say that we find in I-Iomer himself, in the soil or taint which 
even he is obliged fo cast over the position of women. 
the Iliad, where there is no sign of mule slavery, women had 
ulready fallen under the chain, and though there does hot 
seem fo hure been any pmctice of polygamy, the female 
prisoners fell, as u tan, ter of course, into a more degraded 
position. It is painfial, too, fo observe that their own feelings 
followe.1 the prctice of the rimes, and that they c«,mposed 
themselves fo bear without relucta.nce whatever their destiny 
forced upou them. Vhen Priam ventured into the Grecitm 
cump for ttector's body, and stood under the roof of Achilles, 
he endm'ed fo do what, as he says, no mortal fnther had 
ever yet endured--to give his hand fo his son's destroyer. 
Briseis, whose bed was ruade desola.te by the hand of the 
saine Achilles, finds it her one greatest consolation, th,t 
the conqueror stoops fo choose her to share his om. And 
when ttector in his last sad parting scene a.nticipates a like 
fate for his owa Andromache, it is hot with the revolted 
agony of horror with which such  l)ossible future would 
be regarded by  modern husbnd ; nor does Andromache, 
however bitterly she feels the dang'er, protest, as  modern 
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wife would do, thut there vus no fear for her--thut deuth by 
sorrow's ha.nd, or by her own, wolfld 1)resel-¢e ber fo rejoin him. 
Nor, a.gfin, ws mfaithfulness, of however long durtion, 
conclusively futal against u wife; fin- we meet Helen, a.fMr 
u twenty yers' elopement, ugai the quiet, hospitble mis- 
tress in the Spartm pula.ce, enteloEaining her husband's guests 
with un eusy mtronly dignity, tnd hot a.frid even in Mene- 
la.us's presence to a.llude to the pust--in strong" tes of 
self-reproach, indeed, but with nothing like despuiring pros- 
tration. Iflcing the worst of flfis, however, yet even in this 
respect the Homec Greeks were better than their contem- 
porries in Pa.lesfine ; und on tlie whole there was, perhaps, 
no rime anterior fo Christianity when women held  higher 
place, or fhe relution between wife and husbnd was of a more 
free und honoura.ble kind. 
For we hve given but one side of the picture. çen 
a womn cn be the theme of  poet, her nture cannot be 
held in slight esteem; ud there is no doubt that Penelope 
is omer's heroine in the Odyssey. One design, t le,st, 
which Homer had before him was to vindicte the chara.cter 
of the viuous mtron a.gtfist the stain which C1)oEemnestr 
had inflicted on it. Cl)emnestr has eveT advntage, 
Penelope eve T difficulty : the tria] of the former lasted only 
half s long s thtt of the ltter. Agamenmon in lea.g 
her ça.ve herself and his house in charge fo  divine ào,,, 
 hea.ven-inspired prophet, who should stand between her 
nd temptation, and whom she had fo murder before ber 
pussion could hve its wy. Penelope hd fo bear up alone 
for twenty weary yeaa-s, thout u fl'iend, without  coun- 
sellor, nd with even  child whose constncy was wavering. 
If is obvious tht Homer designed this contrust. The sry 
of the Argos tragedy is told aga.in nd agin. The sha.de of 
Agmemnon himself forebodes a ite like his own to Ulysses. 
If is Ulysses's first thought when he wakes from his sleep fo 
find himself in his own ld; a.nd the scene in ades, in 
the last book, seems only introduced tht the husband of 
Clfienmesh my meet the shudes of the Ithacan suitors, 
nd learn, in their o fa.le of the sd issue of their woog, 
how :r otheise if hd fred th Ulysses thon with him- 
sel£ Vomen, therefore, ccording fo Homer, were s capable 
of heroic vioEue as men were, and the ideal of this heroism 
is one  which we hve scrcely added. 
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For the resf, there is no trace of any oriental seraglio 
system. The sexes lived together in easy ulmffecte(l inter- 
course. The ladies appeared in society naturally an(l grce- 
fully, and their chief occuprtions were household lnatters, 
care of clothes and liuen, and other domestic arran'ements. 
,Vhen a guest came, they prepared his dressing-room, settled 
the bath, and anïmged the convenience of his toilet-table. 
In their leisure hours, thêy were tobe f,-,und, as now, in the 
hall or fhe saloon, and their work-trble contained pretty 
much the saine nmterials. Helen was wiuding worsted as 
she entertained Telemachus, and Audromache worked roses 
in very modern cross-stitch. A literalist like 3.Ir. 3[ackay, 
who finals out that the Isrrelites wêre cannibtls, ri'oto such 
expressions as 'drinking the blood «f the slain,' migqt dis- 
cover, 19el'haps, a similar unplcas:rnt propensity in an excited 
wish of Hecuba, tlmt she might eat the hea¢ of Acl,illes ; 
but in fhe absence of other evidence, itis mlwise in either 
case to lwess a metal-,hor ; and the food of ladies, wherever 
Homer lets us sec if, is very innocent cake and wine, with 
such fi'uits as were in season. To judge by Iqausicaa, their 
breeding" must have been exquisite. Iqausicaa standin still, 
when the nncouth figure of Ulysses emerged from under 
the vood, all sea slime and nakedness, and only covered 
with a girdle of leaves--standing still fo meet him when the 
other girls tan away tittering and terrified, is the perfect 
conception of truc felnale modesty; and in the whole scene 
between fhem, Homer shows the most finished understanding" 
of the delicate and tremulous relations which occur occa- 
sionally in the accidents of intercourse between highly cul- 
fivated men and women, and which he could only huve 
learnt by living in a society where men and women met and 
fe!t in the way which he has described. 
Who, then, was Homer ? What was he .9 Vhen did he 
lire.9 History bas absolutely nothing to answer. His poems 
were hot written; for the art of writing (at auy rate for a 
poet's purpose) was unknown to him. There is a vague 
tradition that the Iliad, and the 0dyssey, and a comic poem 
called the oEarg'ites, were conaposed by an Ionian whose naine 
was Homer, about four htmdred years belote Herodotus, or 
in the ninth centm'y .c. Ve know certaiafly that these 
poems were presewed by the hapsodists, or popular reci- 
rets, who repeated fhem af private parties or festivals, until 
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vriting came iuto use, and they were fixed in a less pre- 
cariots tbrm. A later sto3z was current, tht we owe the 
collection to Pisistratus ; but a.n exclusive claire for him was 
t.robably only At.heni conceit. If is incredible that men of 
genius in Homer's o land--Alcseus, for instance--should 
hve leI steh a work fo be done by  foreigner. But 
this is really all which is known; and the cregtion of tle 
poems lies in impenetrable mystery, lqothig rem,nins fo 
gtide us, therefore, except interntfl evidence (strangely 
enough, if is the saine with Shakespeare), and if bas led to 
wild conclusions: yet the wildest is hot withot its use ; if 
hts commonly something fo test upon ; and internal evidence 
is only really va.hmblê when outward testimony has been 
sifted fo the uttermost. The present opiniou seems fo be, 
tha.t ech poem is unqestionably the work of one man; but 
whefler both poems are the work of the statue is yet sub 
jdice. The Greeks believed they vere; and that is much. 
There are remarkble points of resemblance in style, yet 
hOt greter thau the resemblances in the 'Two Noble 
Kiusmen' and in the 'Yorkshire Tragedy' to ' Macbet.h' and 
'H,nmlet;' a.nd fliere are more remarkable points of non- 
resemblance, which deepen upon us the more we read. O 
the other hand, tradition is absolute. If the st3,1e of the 
Odyssey is sometimes mflike the Iliad, sois one part of the 
Iliad sometilnes unlike ,nnot.her. Itis hard fo conceive a 
genius equal fo the creation of either Iliad or Odyssey fo 
have existed withott leaving af lea.st a legend of his naine; 
nd the diffictùty of criticising style accurately in an old 
langttge will be tppreeiated by those who bave tried their 
hand in their own language with the disputed plays of Shake- 
speare. There are heavy ditliculties every way ; and we shall 
best concltde oto" own subject by noting dovn briefly the 
most striking 1)oints of varia.tion of which as 3"et no expl- 
nation has been attempted. We havê already noticed several : 
the non-appearance of male slavery in the l-liad which is 
common in the Odyssey ; the notion of a future state ; and 
perha.ps a fuller cultivation in the female character. Andro- 
mache is as delica.te as Nusicaa., but she is hot as grand as 
Penelope; and in mm-ked contrast fo the feeling expressed 
by Briseis, is the passage where the grief of Ulysses over the 
song of Demodocus is comptred fo the grief of  young vffe 
flinging herself on the yet warm body of ber husband, and 
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looking forward to ber impending slavery with feelings of 
bon'or and repulsion. But these are anaong the slightest 
points in whieh the two poems are dissimilar. Hot only are 
there slaves in the Odyssey, but there are 0-;re, or serfs, an 
order with whieh ve are tkmiliar in later rimes, but whieh 
again are hot in the Iliad. In the Odyssey the Trojans are 
ealled vrLt-ope "vrvrrov, whieh nmst mean riders. In the 
Iliad, horses are never ridden ; they are aRvys in hanaess. 
%erever in the Odyssey the Troja.n wr is alluded to (and 
it is very offert), in no one case is the allusion to anything 
 vhieh is mentioned in the Ilid. Ve hear of the wooden 
horse, the takfiag of Troy, the death of Achilles, the con- 
tention of Ulysses with Ajax for his arms. It might be 
said t.hat the poet wished to supply aferwards indireetly 
what he had leI in the Iliad tmtold; but again, this is im- 
possible, for a very emious reason. The Iliad opens with the 
wrath of Achilles, vhieh eaused such bioEer woe to the 
Aehaitns. In he Odyssey it is still the vrath of Aehilles ; 
but singularly not with Agcmemon, but with Ulysses. Ulysses 
fo the author of t.he Odyssey was a far gronder person t 
ff'roy than he appeaa-s in the Iliad. In the ltter poem he 
is great, but fir ri'oto one of the greatest; in the other, 
he is evidently the next to Achilles; and if seems almost 
ceoEain that whoever wrote the Odyssey was working from 
some other legend of the war. There were a thousand ver- 
sions of it. The tale of Ilium was set to evej 1)oEe in Greece, 
and the relative position of the heroes was doubtless changed 
accordhlg fo the s3anpathies or the patriotism of the singer. 
The character of Ulysses is much stronger ha the Odyssey; 
and even when the same qualities are attributed to Mm--Ms 
soft-flowing tongue, his cunning, and his eloquence--they are 
he]d in very different estimation. The Homer of the Iliad has 
little liking for a talker. Thersites is his pattern specimen 
of such ; and it is the current scoff at unready wan'iors to 
praise their fttther's courage, and then to add-- 
]ut the Phoeacian Lord who ventm-ed to reflect, in the Iliad 
style, on the supposed tmreadhaess of Ulysses, is taught a 
different notion of human excellence. Ulysses îells him that 
lae is a fool. ' The gods,' Ulysses says, ' do hot give all good 
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things fo a.ll men, nd offert  mn is nmde untàir to look 
upon, but over his ill favour they fling, like 
power of lovely speech, a.nd the people delight fo look on 
him. He speks with lnodest dignity, and he shines mong 
the multitude. As he walks flrough the city, men gaze on 
him us on  god.' 
Derences like these, however, re çar from decisive. 
The very slightest externa.l evidence would weigh them 11 
do together. Perhaps the foowhg muy be of more 
impotence 
In both poems there re ' questionings of destiny,' s the 
lnodern phrase goes. The t.hing which we call humn lire is 
looked in the fcethis little chequered island of lights and 
shudows, in the middle of an oceu of dn-kness; nd in 
ech we see the so of nswer wtfich the 1)oeL finds for 
himselL nd which migh be summed up briefly ha the 
lsL words of Ecclesistes, ' Fer God, and keep his commnd- 
ments: for this is the whole duty of mu.' But the world 
bers  differen spect, and the a.nswer looks differeuL in ifs 
nppHcution. In the Eiad, in spire of the gloom of AchiHes, 
nd his complaint of the double ma, the sense of lire, on 
the whole, is smmy nd cheerftfl. There is no yeaag for 
n#hing beyond  nothhag vague, nothing m3-sticl. The 
eurh, the men, the gods, hve all  pulpble relity «bou 
filera. From firsL o lst, we klmW where we nre, a.nd Wll 
we re bout. In tire Odyssey we re brea.thing nother 
tmosphere. The specultions on the moral mysteries of our 
being hng like  misL over us from the beghmhg fo the 
end ; nd the cloud from çime fo rime descends on the ctors, 
nd envelopes them wifl  preernatural hlo. The poeL 
evidently dislikes the expression of ' soEering beg the lot of 
mordais,' s if if hud been abused nlready for magodlypur- 
poses. In the opening of the first book, Zeus reroves 
tbHy of mol men for csting the blame upon the gods, when 
they themselves, ha spire of H the gods cun do fo save 
them, persisL in their o peerseness ; nd we never know 
s we go on, so ast we pass from one to the other, when we 
re mong mere humn behags, and when among tle spirial 
or fle mysticl. Those se-n)auphs, those camibls, those 
enchntresses, if tended fo be rel, re neither moloEl nor 
dine ny rLe, Eke nothg divhae which we h seen 
in Olympus, or on the plins of Eium; ud  Limes there 
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is , strangeness even ia the hero himself. Sometimes it 
is Ulysses puinfiflly toiling his way home ross the un- 
kmown ocean; sometimes itis we tlmt ure Ulysses, and tiret 
unknowaa ocean is the lire across which we are wandering, 
with too nmny Circes, und Sirèns, a.nd ' isles of Ewor " in our 
puth. In the saine spirit death is no longer the end ; and on 
every side long vistus seem to stretch awuy iaato the iafinite, 
peopled with shadowy forms. 
But, as if this pull)able initiation into the unseen were 
still insutcient or mconvincing, the common gromd on 
which we ure treading somefimes shakes under us, and we 
feel as Humboldt describes himself fo have felt ut the first 
shock of un earthquake. Strange pieces of mysterious wild- 
ness are let full in our way, coming suddenly on us like 
spectres, and vanishing viflmut explunution or hint of tiroir 
pmi)ose. Vhut ure ihose Phceuciun ships nmant for, which 
required neither sail nor oar, but of their own selves read the 
heurts of those they c,rried, and bore them wherever they 
would go ?--or the wild end of tle ship which carried Ulysses 
home ?--or that terrible piece of second sight in the Hall af 
ithuca, for which the seer was brought fi'om Pylos ?--or 
those isltmds, one of which is fi)r ever wasfing while another 
is born iato beiaag fo complete the mmaber ?--or those mystical 
sheep ,nd oxen, which kqew neither age nor deatl, nor ever 
lmd offspring boa to them, and whose flesh upon the spits 
began fo crawl und bellow ?--or Helen sialging round the 
horse inside the Trojun walls, when every Grecian chieFs 
heaoE faiaated in him as lm thoug'ht he heard tle voice of lfis 
owu deur wife far awuy beyond the seu ? 
In the far gares of the Lcestrygones, ' where such u nuzow 
rira of night divided duy fi-om duy, that u man who needed hot 
sleep might earn a double hire, and the cry of the shepherd af 
evening drivhlg home his flock was heurd by the shepherd 
going" out in the moaafing fo pusture,' we have, perhaps, some 
i.ule of a t)hceniciun muriner, who had wandered iato the 
lorth Seas, and seen ' the /qorway sun set hto sum-ise.' 
But whut shall we say to thut Syrian isle, ' where diseuse 
is hot, nor hmger, nor thirst, and where, when men ga'ow 
old, Apollo cornes with A1oEemis, and slays them with his 
silver bow ?' There is nothing in the Iliad like any of these 
stories. 
Yet, when all is suid, it matters little who wrote tle 
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poems. Ech is so magnificent, that fo bave written both 
could scarcely bave increased the greatness of the man who 
tmd written one ; and if there were two Homers, the earth 
is richer by one more divine-gifted man than we had 
known. After all, itis perhaps more easy to believe/hat the 
dittrences which we seem fo see a.rise from Homer's own 
choice of the materil which best suited two works so 
different, than th,nt mture ws so largely 1)rodigal as fo 
hve creted lit one age a.nd in one 1)eople two such men; 
for whether one or two, the authors of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey stand a.lone with Sha.kespeare far avay above 
mankind. 
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TIIE LIVES OF TIIE SAINTS. 
1850. 

IF the enorlnous undertaking of the ]3oll,nndist editors llud 
beên COlnplêted, it wouhl hure contuilmd the histories of 
25,000 suints. So nnmy the Catholic Church ucknowledged 
and accepted us her ideu.ls--as men who hud hot only doue 
ber hollour by the eminence of their sanctiIy, but wllo had 
rêceived while on êarth un openly divine recogniIion of it in 
gifts of supernutural power. And this vust llUllber is but 
u selêction ; the editors chose ofly out of the nmss before 
Ihem whut was most noteworthy and trusIworthy, and whu 
was of catholic ruthcr Ilmn of natiolml interest. If is no 
more Ilmn u fraction of Ilmt singular mythology which for 
so muny ages delighted the Christian world, which is still 
held in exterlml reverence allmng Ihe Ronmnists, ulad ofwhich 
Ihe modern llistoriuns, provoked by its feeble supermtturalism, 
a.nd by Ihe entire absence of criIical ability umong its writers 
fo disIinguish between fuct and fible, hure hitheo fiùlêd o 
speuk u reusonable word. Of the attelnpt in our own day fo 
revive an interest in Iheln we shall suy little in this place. 
The' Lives'huve no forln or beauIy fo give them utIrucIion in 
themselves ; and for their humun interest Ihe broad aImo- 
sphere of Ihe world suited ill with these delicaIe plants, which 
had grown up ulldêr the shadow of the convent wall ; they 
were exotics, hot from unother clinmtê, but from unother age ; 
the breuIh of scorn fell on theln, and havhg no roof in the 
heurts and beliefs of men uny more, but only in the senti- 
mentulities and make-beliefs, Ihey wiIhered and sank. And 
yet, iii their place as historical phenomena, the legends of the 
saints are as remarkable as any of the Pagan mythologies; 
fo the thH us renlurkable, perhaps frtr more so, if the length 



and firnmess of hold fhey once possessed on fhe convictions 
of munkind fs fo pass for an)oEhing in the esLimate--and fo 
ourselves fhey have a near and peculiar interest, as spiritual 
çcLs in the ga-owth of the Cfholie faith. 
Philosophy has rescued fhe old fheogonies ff-oto ridicule; 
their exLrawganeies, even the nosL grotesque of f hem, en 
be now seen fo have fheir roof. in an idea, often a deep one, 
represelffing features of nafural lfisLory or of metaph)-sieal 
specula.fion, and we do hot laugh a.t. fhem any more. In their 
origin, fley were fhe consecrafion of f.he firsf-fruifs of know- 
ledge; fhe expression of a real reverential belief. Then 
Lime did ils -ork on flen ; knowledge grew, and they eould 
noL g'row; fley became monstrous and mischievous, and 
vere driven ouL by Chrisfia.nify wifh scon and indignation. 
]3uL iL fs xvifh hmnan institutions as if fs wifh men fhem- 
selves ; we are tender wifh fhe dead -hen fieir power fo htuoE 
ns has passed away; and as Paganism can never more be 
dangerous, we bave been able fo commanda eahner attitude 
fowards if, and fo deteeL under ifs mosL repulsive features 
suffieiènt latent elenlenfs of genuine thoughL Lo safis- us 
that even in their darkesL abewat.ions men are never wholly 
given over fo fiflsehood and a.bsm-dify. W-hen philosophy 
bas done for medieval mythology xvhaL if has done for l-Iesiod 
and for the Edda., we shall find fhere also aL least as 
deep a sense of fhe awflflness and mystery of life, and we 
shall find a moral elelnenL whieh fhe Pagans never had. 
The lires of fhe saints are alwa.ys simple, offert childish, sel- 
dom beaufiful ; yet., as Goethe observed, if wifhouL beauty, 
they are always good. 
And as a phenomenon, leL us noL deceive ottrselves on 
the ma.gfitnde of the Christian hagiolog'y. The ]3ollandists 
were resf.ricted on many sides. They Look only whaf was in 
Latin--while every eomLry in Europe had ifs oxvn home 
growth in ifs ow lang, tage--and fhns many of fhe mosL 
characterisf.ic of flle lives are hOt fo be fotmd af all in fheir 
collection. Ad again, fhey too]; but one lire of each saint, 
composed in all cases lafe, and eompiled out of the mass of 
various shorter lires whieh hd grown np in differenL localities 
ouL of popular tradition ; so fhaL many of their longer pro- 
duct.ions have an elaborate literary eharacter, wifh an appear- 
ance of arLifiee, which, fill we kmow how they came ilffO 
existence, mighL blind us fo the vasL wi«lth and variet.y of 
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the traditionary sources fl'om which they are drawn. In 
the twelfth century there were sixty-six lires exLunt of St. 
Patrick alone ; and that in a country where every prish had 
its own special sint and special legend of him. These 
sixty-six lires may ha.ve contained (Mr. Gibbon sa.ys m«.t hve 
conta.ined) af lest as nmny thousmd lies. Perhaps so. To 
severe criticism, even the existence of  single aposfle, St. 
Patrick, tppears problelnatical. But at le,st there is the 
historica.1 fct, bout vhieh there can be no mista.ke, thtt the 
stories did grow up in some way or other, thtt they were 
repeated, slmg, listened fo, written, and read ; that these lires 
in Irelmd, and a.ll over Europe and over the ea.rth, wherever 
the Catholic fdth vas pretched, stories like these, sl)rmg 
out of the heaoE of the peol,le , ,md grew a.nd shtdowed over 
the entire believing mind of the Ca.tholic world. XVherever 
church ws founded, or soil was consecr«ted fi)r the long 
resting-place of those who hd died ia the £dth ; wherever 
the sweet bells of convent or of momtstery were heard in 
the evening air, charming the unquiet world fo rest and re- 
membrance of God, there dwelt tle memory of some apostle 
who had laid the first stone, there wts the sepulchre of 
some mart3a- vhose relics reposed beneath the altar, of some 
confessor who had suffered there for his Mster's sake, of 
some holy ascetic who in silent self-chosen austerity hd 
woven a la.dder there of prayer and penance, on which the 
.nngels of God were believed fo hve ascended a.nd descended. 
It is hOt a phenomenon of an age or of a century  it is cht- 
racteristic of the history of Christianity. From the rime when 
the first preachers of the fith passed out ff'oto their homes 
by that quiet Galilean ltke, to go fo and fi'o over the catch, 
and did their mighty work, and at last disappeared and were 
hot ,nny more seen, these sacred legends began fo grow. 
Those who had once lnom the Apostles, who hd dr,nwn ii'om 
their lips the blessed message of light and life, one and 
would gather together whtt fragments they could find of 
their stories. Rumours blew in ff'oto ,nll the winds. They 
had been seen here, had been seen there, in the frthest 
coruers of the earth, preaehing, contending, snffêring, pre- 
vailing'. Affection did hOt stay fo scruthfise. Xhen some 
member of a family ,nmong ourselves is tbsent in some far 
place from vhich sure news of him cornes slowly and uncer- 
tainly; if he bas been in the army, or on some dangerous 
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expedition, or af sea, or anywhere where real or imaghlary 
dangers stimula.te anxiety; or when one is gone away from 
us altogether--/:allen perhaps in battle--a.nd when the story 
of his end can be collected but fitfully froln strangers, who 
only knew his lmme, but had heard him nobly spoken of; 
t.lae faintest flareads are ca.ught af; reports, the vagueness of 
which might be evident o indift'erence, are fo love strong 
grounds of confidence, and ' trifles light as ir' establish them- 
selves as cert.ainties. So, in those first Christian colnlnunities, 
travellers came fhrough ri-oto easf and west; legions Oll fhe 
match, or earavans oi e wandering merehanfs; and one had 
1}een in Rome, and seen Peter dispufing with Sinlon ]T;IgtlS ; 
another in India, where he ha.il heard Sf. Thomas preaching 
fo the ]3rahlnins : a fhird ln»ught wifh hiln, ff'oto fhe wilds 
of ]3ritain, a. staffwhich he lmd cut, a.s he said, from a fhorn 
tree, *he seed of which St. Joseph had sown there, and which 
had groom fo ifs full size lu a single nighf, making mer- 
chandise of fhe precious relic out of fhe credulity of fhe 
believers. So fhe legends grew, and were freasured up, 
and loved, a.nd trusted; and alas! all which we have been 
able fo do with them is to ca.ll fheln lies, md to point  
shallow moral on fhe ilnpo.qfures and credr3ifies of fhe 
early Cafholics. An Afheist could not wish us fo say more. 
If we can really believe f.hat the Chrisfia.n Church was ruade 
over in ifs ver)- cradle fo lies and to fhe f:Mher of lies, and 
was allowed fo relna.in in his keeping, so fo say, fill yesfer- 
day, he will hot nmch fronble himself with any faifh which 
after such an a.dmission we may profess fo enferfahl. For, 
ts fhis spirit began in fhe first age in which fhe Church 
began to have a hisfory, soit confinued so long as fhe 
Church as an intega'al body retained ifs vift-dity, and only died 
out in the degeneracy which preceded and which bronghf on 
f.he Reforma.tion. For fimrteen huldl'ed years these sfories 
held their place, and rang on fromage fo age, ri'oto centnl:x- 
to century; as fhe new faith widened ifs bomdaries, and 
numbered ever more and more great nalnes of men and 
wolnen who had fought and died for if, so long fheir his- 
tories, living in fhe hearts of fhose for whom fhey laboured, 
laid hold of fhem and filled fhem; a.nd fhe devout imagin- 
afion, possessed with what was offen no more fhan fhe 
rumom" of a naine, bodied it out info life, and fornl, and 
reality. And doubtless, if we fry t.hen by any hisforical 
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ca,non, we lmve fo s,y th,t quite endless untntflis grew in 
this w,ny tobe believed among meu ; and not believed only, 
but held sacred, pussioua.tely und devotedly; hot filling the 
history books only, hot only serving fo amuse and edify 
tle refector3T, or to furnish m;tter for meditation in the cell, 
but cla.iming days fi)r flmmselves of specia,1 remembr,uce, 
entering" into liturgies a.nd inspiring pr,.yers, forming tlie 
spiritutl nucleus of the hol)es and fears of millions of hum,n 
souls. 
From the hard ba.rren standing g'round of the fict idol,tor, 
wh,t , strnge sight must be tiret still mounta.in-peak on 
the wild west Irish shore, where, fi,r more flmn ten centuries, 
 rude old bell a.nd a carved chip of oak have wifnessed, or 
seemed fo witness, fo fle presence long ago there of fheIrish 
upostle; ,nd where, in fle slmvp crystals of the trap rock, 
path has been worn smooth by tle bare feet und bleeding knees 
of the pilgrims, who still, in fhe August wea.flmr, drag fheir 
pinful way along it as fhey h«ve donc for u flmusand years. 
Doubfless fle ' Lives of fhe Sainfs' are fidl of lies. Are 
there none in fle Iliad ? or in fle legends of Enea.s ? Vere 
the stories sung- in the liturgy of Eleusis all so truc ? so 
 s çct ? Are tle songs of the Cid or of Siegfl-ied truc ? We 
suy nofhing offhe lies in fhese ; but why ? Oh, it will be said, 
but they are ficfions; tley vere never supposed fo be truc. 
But they cere supposed o be truc, to fle fifil ts frue as tle 
' Legenda Aurez.' Oh, then, they are poet T ; and besicles, 
theT hve nothing fo do wifl Çhristiunity. Yes, that is 
they hve nothing o do with Christianity. Religion has 
grown such , solemn business wffh us, and we bring such long 
çces fo if, tiret we cannot a.dmit or conceive o be at all 
n,turally admissible such a light companion as fhe imagi- 
n,tion. The distinction between secul,r and relious lins 
been extended even fo fhe facdties ; and we cannot folerate 
in others fhe fulness and freedom which we ha.ve lost or 
rejected for ourselves. Yef it has been a çtal misfake wifl 
the critics. They round fhemselves off the recognised ground 
of Romance and Paganism, and they itiled to sec fhe saine 
principles ut work, though ai worl with new nmterials. In 
the records of all human a.ffairs, it cammt be foo often iu- 
sisted on th,t two kinds of trufl run for ever side by side, or 
rther, crossing in ,nd out with each otler, form fhe 
nd tle woof of fhe coloured web which we c,ll hisfory : 
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the one, fle literl and external truths corresponding fo 
the eternl and as yet undiscovered lws of tct ; he other, 
the truths of feeling and of thought, which embody them- 
selves either in distorted pictures of outward things, or in 
some entirely new creation--solnetimes moulding and shap- 
ing real history; SOlnetimes taldng the form of heroic bio- 
gra.phy, of tradition, or popflar legend ; sometimes appearing 
as recognised fiction in the epic, the drama, or the novel. 
If is useless fo tell us tha.t this is fo confuse truth and i'-lse - 
hood. We a.re sttting a fict, hot a theory; and if if makes 
truth and tklsehood difficult to distinguish, that is nure"s 
fimlt, hot ours. Fiction is only fiflse, when itis fflse, hot fo 
fact, else how could if be fiction ? but when if is--to law. 
To try if by its cowespondence fo the real is pedantry. Ima- 
gination cret£es as nature cre£es, by the force which is in 
mn, which refuses fo be restrained ; we cannot help if, and 
we are only fa.lse when we ma.ke monsters, or when we pretend 
that our iuventions are fcts, when we substitute t.ruths of one 
kind for truths of another; when we substitue,--and again 
we must say when we intentionally substitu£e:whenever 
persons, aud whenever facts seize strongly on the imagin,ntion 
(and of course when flere is anything remaa-kable in them 
they lnust and will do so), invention glides into the images 
which form in our minds ; so if must be, a.nd so if ever has 
been, from the first legends of a cosmogony fo the written 
life of the great man who died last yea.r or century, or fo the 
lest scientific magazine. We cannot relate f,ncts as they 
are ; they lnust first pass through ourselves, and we are more 
or less than mooEl if they gather nothing in the transit. 
The great outlines alone lie arotmd us as imperative and 
constraining; t.he detail we each fill up v»riously, according 
fo the turn of our sympathies, the extent of our knowledge, 
or our general theories of flfings : and therefore if may be 
said tht the only literally true history possible is the history 
which lnind bas left of itself in all the chauges through which 
it h,s passed. 
Suetonius is fo the full as extravagant and superstitious 
as Surius, and Suetonius was most laborious and cretifl, 
a.nd was the fi'iend of Tacitus and Pliny. Suetonius gives 
us prodigies, where Surius has miracles, but tha is 11 
t.he difference; each fi)llows the form of £he supernatura.1 
which belonged to the genius of lais a.ge. Plut,nrch writes 
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a. lire of Lycurls, wifl deta.ils of his childhood, and of 
the trials and vicissifudes of his age; and tle exisfence of 
Lycurgus is now quife as questionable as flat of Sf. Pafrick 
or of St. George of England. 
57o rectitude of intention Mil save us froln misfakes. 
S.)anpathies nd a.ntipathies a.re but smOnvlns f prejudice, 
and indifference is impossible. Love is blind, and sois 
every ofher passion. Love believes eagerly what if desires ; 
if excuses or passes lighfly over blemishes, if dwells on what 
is beautiful : while dislike sees a. tarnish on what is brighfest, 
a.nd deepens fml*s info vices. Do we believe thaf all this is 
 disease of uneflightened times, and fha.t in our strong 
sunlighf only trufl can get received ?--fhen let us confrast, 
fhe portra.if, for insfance, of Sir Robert Peel as itis drawn 
in fhe Free Trade Hall u*, lIunchesfer,  ut fhe comfy meef- 
ing, and in the Oxford Common Room. If is hot so. Faifh- 
ful and liferl historv is possible only fo an impassive spirif. 
tXIn will never write if, until perfect knowledge and peffect 
f-aifh in Goal shall emtble him to see and endure everv fact 
in ifs rea.lity ; mafil perfect love shall kindle in him under its 
fouch the one jusf emofion which is in hrmony wifh fhe 
eternal ortier of all fhings. 
How far we are in these d,ys from approximafing to such 
a. combhl,fion we need hot here insisf. Criticism in fhe 
hmads of men like iebuhr seems to have a.ccomplished ga-eat 
intellectua.1 trimnphs; and in Gerlnany and lqh'ance, and 
mnong ourselves, we ha.ve oto- new schools of fhe philo- 
sophy of history : yet fheir real suecesses have hitherto onlv 
been destructive. Vhen philosophy reconsfrucfs, if does 
nofhing but project ifs own idem; wheu if fhrows off fra- 
dition, if ca.nnot work withont a. theory : ,nnd what is a theo T 
but an imperfeet gener,nlis,fion eaught up by a wedisposi- 
tion ? Wh,n is Colnte's great division of fhe eras ]»ut a. 
fheory, a.nd Nefs are but ,us ela.y in his hands, vhieh he 
ea.n motfld fo illnsfrafe if, as every elever man will find 
faets fo be, let his theorv be what if vill ? Intellect eau 
destroy, but if ea.nnot restore life: eall in fhe erea.five 
faexflfies--eall in Love, Idea, Imagination, and we bave 
living figures, but we eannot tell whether fhey are tigre'es 
whieh ever lived before. The high fa.ith in whieh Love and 

e Written in 1850. 
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Intellect tan alone unite in their fulness, has not yet round 
utterance in modern historians. 
The greatest man who ha.s as }et given himself to the 
recording of htunan aIihirs is, beyond question, Cornelius 
Tacitus. Alone in Tttcitus a serene calmness of insight 
wa.s compa.tible with intensity of feeling. :He took no side ; 
he may bave been Imperialist, he may lin.ve been Republican, 
but he has left no sign whether he was either: he a.ppears 
to htve sifted fi.cts with scrupulous integrity; to administer 
his love, his scorn, his hatred, according only to hdividual 
merit : and his sentiments are rather felt by the reader in 
the life-like cleanaess of his polraits, than expressed in 
words by himself. Yet such a power of seeing hto thhgs 
was onlv possible fo him, because there was no palacy let 
with which he couht determinedly side, and no wide spirit 
alive in Rolne through which he could feel. The sl»irit of 
Rome, the spirit of lit'e ha.d gone awav to seek other forms, 
and the world of Tacitus was ;t hea.p of decaying institutions ; 
  stage where men and women, as they themselves were 
individually ba.se or noble, plyed over their little parts. Lire 
indeed vas corne into the world, was working in if, and 
sil_pntly shaping the old dead corpse into fresh and beautiful 
behg. Tacihrs alludes fo if once only, in one brief scornful 
chapter; and the most poorly gifted of those tbrlorn bio- 
graphers whose unreasoning credulity was pilhg up the 
legends of St. lIar} and the Apostles, which now drive the 
ecclesiastical historian fo despair, knew more, in his divine 
hope and faith, of the re«t.1 spirit which had go.e out among 
nmnkind, than the keenest and gravest intellect which ever 
set itse.lf fo contemplate them. 
And now having in some degree cleared the ground of 
ditticttlties, let us go back fo the Lires of the Saints. If 
Bede tells us lies about St. Cuthbert, we will disbelieve lais 
stories ; but we will hot call Bede  litr, even though he pre- 
faces his lire with a declaration that he has set dowaa nothiaag 
but wlmt he has ascertained on the clearest evidence. We 
are driven fo no such alternative; our canons of criticism 
are different from Dede's, a.nd so are our notions of proba- 
bility. Bede would expect à priori, and would therefore 
consider as sufilciently attested by a consent of popular tra- 
dition, wha.t the oa.ths of living" witnesses woald fifil to make 
credible fo a modern English ury. We will call Bedè a liar 
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only if he put forward his pictnre of St. CuthbeoE as a picture 
of a. life which he considered admirable and excellent, as one 
afer which he was endeavouring fo lnodel his own, and which 
he held up as a pattern of imittttion, when in his heurt he 
did not consider if admira.ble ttt all, when he ws lnaldng 
no effort af the usterities which he ws ludhg. The 
histories of the saints »re a-itten a.s ideals of , Christian 
life; they huve no eltbortte tnd beautifnl fi)rms single 
and "" " 
sttughtforward as they are,--if they are not this they 
re lmçhing. For ibm'teen centuries the religious lnind of 
the C»tholic world threw them out as ifs form of hero 
worship, as the heroic pa.tterns of a fonn of human life which 
eaeh Christian within his on limits ws endeavonring to 
realise. The first martyrs and confessors were fo those 
poor monks wha.t the first Dorian conquerors were in the 
war songs of Tyrteus, wlmt Achilles a.nd Ajax and 
melnnon ttnd Diolned were wherever tlolner wa.s sung or 
read; or in more lnodern rimes, wlmt the Knights of the 
Round Table were in the ha.lls of the Norlnan castles. The 
Catholic mind was expressing ifs conception of the highest 
hulnan excellence; and the result is that immense and ela- 
borate lmgiolog T. As with the btttlê heroes, too, the inspi- 
ration lies in the tmiversal idea» the wtrieties of chara.cter 
(with here and there a.n exception) are slight and unim- 
porta.nf; the object being fo create examples for universal 
huitain imitation. Lancelot or Tristraln were equally true 
fo the spirit of chivalry; and Patrick on the mountain, or 
Antony h the desert, are equal lnodels of patient austerity. 
The kaig'hts fight with giants, encha.nters, robbers, un- 
kmightly nobles, or fm'ious wild beasts; the Christitms fight 
with the world, the flesh, and the devil. The knight leaves 
the comforts of home in quest of adventures, the saint in 
quest of pen,nce, and on the bure rocks or in desolate wil- 
dernesses snbdues thê devil in his flesh with pra.yers and 
pemmces; and so alien is if all to the whole thought and 
system of the lnodeI-n Ctn-istian, that he either rejects such 
stories altog'ether as monks' impostures, or receives them 
with disd,inful wonder, as one more shameful form of super- 
stition with which hmnan nature has insulted heaven and 
disgrttced itself. 
Leaving, however; for the present., the mea.ning of mo- 
nastic asceticism, it seems necessa.ry fo insist that there 
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really was such a fhing; there is no doubf about if. If 
fhe particula.r actions fold of each saint are nof lifera.lly true, 
as belongin" fo him, abundance of men did fbr many centuries 
lead the sort of lire -hich saints are said fo have led. We 
bave got a notion fhaf. fhe fi-iars were  snug, comfortable 
set, ait.er all ; and fhe lire in  mona.stery pretty much like 
fhat in a modern uuiversity, where fhe old monks' language 
and affectation of unworldliness does somehow contrive fo 
co-exist wifh as large u mass of bodily enjoyment as man's 
nfure cal well appropriafe. Very likely fhis was fhe sfafe 
info which many of fhe monasteries had /hllen in fhe 
fifteenfh century. If was a sympfom of a ver 3" rapid disorder 
vhich hrd se in among fhem, and which prompfly feani- 
nated in dissolution. But long, long ages lay behind fhe 
fifteenfh centre:v, in which, wisely or foolishly, fhese old 
monks and hermits did make fhemselves a very hard lire of 
if; and the legend only exceeded the reali in being a, ve:y 
slightly idealised porf.rai. We are hot speaking of fhe 
miracles; f.hat is a wholly different question. XVhen men 
knew litfle of fhe order of nature, whafever came fo pass 
withouf an obvions cause was af once set down fo influences 
beyond nature and above if; and so long as fhere were 
wif.ches and enchanters, sfrong wifh fhe help of fhe bad 
powers, of course fhe especial servants of God would hot be 
left wifhout graces fo oufma.fch and overcome fhe devil. 
And there were many ofher reasons why the saints should 
work miracles. They had done so under the old dispen- 
safion, and there was no obvious reason 'hy Cln5stia.ns 
should be vorse off fhan Jews. And again, alfhong'h if be 
true, in the modern pl,_rase, which is beginning fo savour a, 
litfle of canf, fha.t the highest natura.1 is fhe highest super- 
narre-al, neverfheless naiaral çacfs permit us fo be so easily 
familiar wifh fhem, that fhey bave an air of commonness ; 
and when we ha,ve  vast idea fo express, there is always 
 disposition fo fhe exfraordinary. ]3ut fhe miracles are 
nof fhe chier fhing; nor ever were fhey so. lIen did hot 
become saints by working miracles, but fhey worked mi- 
ra.cles because f.hev had become saints; and fhe insfaacfive- 
ness and value of fheir lires lay in the means which they 
had used fo make fhemselves what fhey were: and as we 
said, i fhis pa of fhe business there is unquesfionable basis 
of truthscarcely even exaggeration. Ve bave docmnen- 
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tary evidence, which has been filtered through the sharp 
ordeal of party lm.tred of the way iu which some men (and 
those, hOt lnere igloraut fimatics, but men of vast mind 
and wst influence in their drys) conducted themselves, where 
tyth lins 11o room fo enter. We know somethiug of the 
hair-shirt of Thomas  Becket; and there was amther poor 
monk, whose aseetieism imagimttion eould hot easily Olltrtlll 
he who, when the earth's mighty ones were bamled together 
fo erush him under their armed heels, spoke buç one littlê 
vord, aud if fell among them like the spear of Cdmus; 
the strong ones tm'ned their lmnds against each other, and 
the armies meltèd away; and the proudest monareh of the 
earth lay af that monk's threshold three wiuter nigl,ts 
the scanty clothing of penance, suing miserably tbr forg'ive- 
ness. Or again, to ttke a fitirer figtu-e. There is a poem 
extaut, the genuilleness of wl,ich, ve believe, has not beèt 
challeuged, composed by Columbkill, commonly called St. 
Clumba. He was a hermit iu Arran, a rocky island in 
the Atlantic, outside Galwy By; from which he n'as sum- 
moned, we do not know hov, but ia a manner which ap- 
peared fo him to be a Divine call, to go awy and be Bishop 
of Iona. The poem is a 'Farewell fo Arran,' which he 
wrote oll leaving if; and he lets us see something of 
hermit's life there. ' Frevell,' he begins (we are obliged fo 
quote from memory), 'a long fitrewell to thee, Arran of my 
heart. Pradise is with thee; the garden of God within the 
sound of thy bèlls. The angels love Arran. Each dy 
,ngel cornes there fo join in its services.' And then he 
goes on fo describe his "dear cell.' and the holy happy hou's 
which he had spent there, ' with the wind whistling through 
the loose stones, a.nd the sea spray hang'ing on his hair.' 
Arrtm is no better than a wild rock. If is strewed over with 
the ruins which may still be seen of the old hèrmitag'es  and 
af their best they cotld lmve been but such places as sheèp 
vould huddle under in a stonn, and shiver in the cold and 
xvet which would pierce tln'ough tl,e chinks of the walls. 
Or, if a'itten evidence be too untrustworthy, there are 
silent xvitnesses which cannot lie, tl'.at tèll the saine touch- 
ing story. XVhoever loiters among the lins of a monastery 
vill see, commoldy leading out of the cloisters, rows of cellars 
half under-ground, loxv, damp, and wretched-looking; 
eal'thel floor, bearing no trace of pavement; a roof I¥om 
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whieh the molff.nr and the damp keep up (and Mwavs must 
have kept up) a perpetual ooze; for a wiudow a narrow 
slip in the wall, throug'h which the cold nard t.he wind find as 
free an access as the light. Such as they are, a well-kept 
dog would object fo aecept a night's lodging in them; 
aud if they had been prison cells, thousands of philaathropic 
tongues would have Irmnpeted out their hon'ors. The 
stra.nger perlmps supposes tht they were the very dungeons 
of which he has heard such terrible things. He asks his 
guide, and his guide Iells him they were the monks' dormi- 
fortes. Yes ; flere on tiret wet soil, wifl Ihat dripping roof 
above Iheln, vas the self-chosen home of those poor men. 
Through winIer frost, through rain and sIorm, through 
summer sunshine, generaIion afIer generation of flem, Ihere 
Ihey lived and pra3-ed, a.nd af lasI ]a.y down aud died. 
If is all gone nov--gone as if if had never been 
was as foolish as, if tle at.tempt had succeeded, if wofld ha.ve 
been mischievous, to revive a devoIional inIerest in Ihe Lires 
of IIe Sa.inIs. If would have produced but one more un- 
rea.litv in an age a.lready too full of such. No one supposes 
we should have set o work fo live as Ihey lived; that any 
man, however earnest in his religion, would have gone 
looking for earth floors and wet dungeons, or wild islands fo 
lire in, when he could get a.n..vthing better. Either we are 
wiser, or more humane, or more self-indulgent; a.t auv rate 
we are something which divides us from medioeval Chris- 
tia.nity by an impassable gaflf which tlis age or this epoch 
will hot see bridged over. Nevertheless, these modern 
giologists, hovever wrongly they went fo work af it, had 
detected, and were endeavouring fo fill, a very serious blank 
in our educaIiomfl sysIeln ; a very serious blanl: indeed, and 
one which, somehow, we must contrive fo get fi]led if the 
educa.Iion of charcIer is ever fo be more than a naine wiIh 
us. To try and teach people how fo live without giving 
them examples in which our rules are illustrated, is like 
teaching them o dr»w by Ihe rules of perspective, and of 
light and shade, wiflmut designs in vhich fo study the 
effects ; or fo vrite verse by the laws of rhyme and metre, 
wiIhout song or poem in which rh)me and metre are exhi- 
bited. If is a principle which we have forgotten, and it is 
one which Ihe old CaIholics did hot forgeI.. We do not mean 
thut they set out with saying fo themselves, ' We must 
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bave examples, ve must have idêals ;' very likely they never 
thought bout if af all; love ibr their holy men, and  
thirst to know about them, produced the histories; und 
love unconsciously working gave them the best for which 
they could have shed. The boy a.t school ut the mo- 
nastery, the yomg monk disciplining himself as yet with 
difficulty under the austerities fo which he had devoted him- 
self, tlle old one halting on towm'd the close of his pil- 
grima.ge,--all of them htd before their eyes, in the legend of 
file patron sa.int,  personal realisation of all fhey were 
t3ing after; leading them on, beckoning fo them, and 
pointing, s they stmnbled among their difficulties, fo the 
mtrks which his own fiotsteps had lett., as he ]md trod tlmt 
hard path before them. If was as if tire Church was ibr 
ever s.ying fo them :' You lmve doubts a.nd fears, and 
trials and temptations, outward and imw.rd; you hve 
sinned, perhaps, and fee] the burden of your sin. He was 
one who, like you, i» this verg spot, under the saine sky, 
treading the sa.me soil, among the saine hills and woods 
and rocks and rivers, was tried like you, tempted like you, 
sinned like you ; but here he prtyed, and persevered, nd did 
I)ennce, and washed out his sins; he mght fle fight, he 
vanquished the Evfl One, he triumphed, and now he rei,s 
a saint with Christ in heaven. The saine ground whieh 
yields you your tbod, once supplied him; he bathed, and 
lived, and felt, and died here; and now, ff'oto his throne in 
the sky, he is still looking lovingqy down on his children, 
nmking rcession for you tiret you nmy have grace to 
foow h, that by-and-by he nmy himself oflr you af 
God's throne as his oms.' If is impossible to measure 
the influence which a personal relity of this kind must have 
exercised on the mind, thus daily and hourly impressed upon 
if through a life; there is nothing vag'ue any more, no ab- 
stract exceences fo strain ater; all is distinct, persona.], 
palpable. If is no dream. The saint's bones are under the 
altar ; nay, perhaps, his very form and features undissolved. 
Under some late abbo the co my have been opened 
and the body seen without mk or taint of decy. Such 
things hure been, and the emaciation of a sint wfll account 
tbr if without a miracle. Daily some incident of his story 
is read aloud, or spoken o£ or preched upon. In quaint 
beautiful foans if lires in light  the long chapel windows ; 
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and in the summer marins his figure, lighted up in splen- 
dour, gletuns down on Che eongreg,tion as they pray, or 
streams in mysterious tints along the pavement, clad, as if 
seems, in soft celestial glory, ad shining as he shines ha 
heaven. Altts, altts ! where is if all gone ? 
çVe are going to venture a few thoughts on he wide 
question, wha.t possibly may bave been the meanhag of so 
ltrge a poxoEion of the humn rce, ,nnd so mtmy centuries 
of Chrisfia.nity, httving" been sm-rendered and seemingly 
sttcrificed to he working out this dreary asceticism. If 
right once, then it is right now; if now woxhless, then if 
could never l,ve been more than worthless ; and the energies 
which spent themselves on it were like coaaa sown upon the 
rock, or substance given for th,nt which is not bread. We 
supposed ourselves challenged recently for our fitcts. Here 
is an enormous fct vhich there is no evading. It is hot 
fo be slurred over with indolent genertdities, with unmean- 
in" tlk of superstition, of the twilight of the understanding, 
of btrbarism, and of nursery credulity ; it is marrer for the 
philosophy of history, if the philosophy has yet been born 
which can deal with if; one of the solid, experienced facts 
in the story of m,nnkind which must be ttccepted and con- 
sidered vith that respectful deferece which all fa.cts claire 
of their several sciences, and which will certainly hOt dis- 
close ifs meaning (supposing it fo ha.ve a meaning) except 
fo reverence, to sylnpathy, to love. Ve must relnember 
thtt the men who wrote these stories, and who practised 
these austerities, were the saine men who composed our 
littu-gies, who built our churches and our cathedrals--and 
the gothic cathedrl is, perhaps, on the whole, the most 
magniticent crea.tion which the mind of man has as yet 
throa out of itself. If there be any such thing us a philo- 
sophy of history, real or possible, it is in virtue of there 
being certain progressive orgnising laws in which the 
fi'etful lires of each of us are gathered into and subordi- 
nated in some .la.rger trait.y, through vhich age is linked 
to age, as we more forward, wRh an horizon exptmding 
and advancing. And if this is frue, fhe magnitude of any 
hum,nn phenomenon is a cri¢erion of its importance, and 
definite forms of fhought working tlu-ough long his¢oric 
periods imply an effect of one of fhese vast laws--imply a 
disfhct step in hmnan progress. Something previously 
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unrealised is being lîved out, and rooted into the heart of 
mankind. 
lture never half does her work. She goes over it, ,nnd 
over if, fo nmke tssurance sure, und nmkes good her ground 
with wearying repet.ition. A single section of  short paper 
is but u small space to enter on so vast an enterprise ; never- 
theless,  few very geneml words shall be ventured as  
suggestion of wlmt this momstic or saintly spirit may pos- 
sibly bave memt.. 
First, as the spirit of Christiani¢y is antagonistic fo the 
world, wlmtever fbrm the spirit of" the world ssumes, the 
ideals of Christianity will of course be their opposite; as 
one verges into one extreme, the other will verge into the 
contrary. In those rough rimes the law was the sword; 
animal might of arm, and the strong animal heart which 
guided if, were the excellences which the world rewarded; 
a.nd monasticism, therefore in ifs position of protest, wofl(l 
be the destruction und abnegation of the animal nature. 
The wm- hero in the battle or the tourney yrd might be 
taken as the apotheosis of the fleshly man--the saint in the 
desert of the spiritmfl. 
But this interprettttion is slight, imperfcL and if true 
 nt all only partially so. The tnimal and the spiritua] are 
hot eontradictories ; they ure the complements in the perfect 
character; and in the middle ges, as in all ages of genuine 
ettrnestness, they interfused and penetruted ea«h other. There 
were wala-ior sdnts and saintly wa.n-iors ; and those grand 
old figures whieh sleep cross-legged in the cathedral aisles 
were something higher thtm only one more fbrm of the beast 
of prey. Momtsticism represented something more positive 
tha« ,n protest ag'ainst the world. Ve believe if fo have 
been the realisation of the infiuite loveliness and beauty of 
personal purity. 
In the earlier civilisation, the Greeks, however genuhm 
their reverence for the gods, do not seem to ha.ve supposed 
my part of their duty to the gods o consist in keeping 
.heir bodies untainted. Exquisite as was their sense of 
beauty, of beauty of mind a.s well as beauty of form, with 
all their loftiness and their nobleness, with their re«dy love 
of moral ecellence when ma.nifested, as fortitude, or devo- 
tion fo liberty and fo home, they had little or no idea of 
wht we mean by morality. -With  few rare exceptions, 
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pollution, t.oo detestable fo be even named among ollrse]ves, 
was of familiar and daily occurrence among their grea.test 
men ; wa.s no reproach fo philosopher or fo statesman ; and 
was hot supposed fo be incompatible, and was hot, in iact, 
incompat.ible with any of those especiO excellences xvhich we 
so admire in t.he Greek character. 
Among the Romans (that is, the early Romans of the 
republic), there was  suïciently austere momlity. A public 
ofiàcer of state, whose business wa.s fo enqlaire into the private 
lires of the citizens, and fo punish offences a.gainst mor«ds, is 
a phenomenon which we ha.ve seen only once on this planer. 
There was never a nation belote, and there lins been none 
since, vith sutiicient virtue fo endure it. But the Roman 
morality was hot lovely for ifs own sa.ke, nor excellent in 
itself. If ws obedience to lw, practised and valued, loved 
for whtt resulted from if, for t.he strength and rigid endur- 
ance which if gave, but hot loved ibr itself. The Roman 
nuture wa.s tierce, ru'ged, «dmost bruta.1 ; and if submitt, ed 
fo rest,raint as stern as itself, as long as t.he energy of t,he 
old spirit endnred. But as soon us tlmt energy grew slack 
when fle religion was no longer believed, and faste, as if 
vas clled, came in, and there was no more danger to fice, 
and the world was af their feet., all was swept a.way s before 
 whirlwind; there wa.s no loveliness in viaoEue fo make if 
desired, and the Rome of the Coesars presents, in its 
,qges, a. picture of enormous sensuality, of the coarsest animal 
desire, wit.h means unlimited to gratify if.. In Latin lire- 
rature, a.s lift.le as iu t.he Greek, is t.here any sense of t.he 
beaut.y of purity. oml essays on temperauce we may find, 
and praise enough of t.he wise ma.n whose passions and 
whose aï»petites are trained into obedience fo reason. ]3ut 
t.his is no more than the philosophy of the old Roman life, 
which got itself expressed in vords when men were tired of 
the reality. If involves no sense of sin. If sin could be 
indtflged without wea.kening self-command, or without hurt- 
ing ot.her people, Roman philosophy would bave nothing t.o 
say a gaînst if. 
The Christians stepped far out beyond philosophy. Vith- 
out spectflating on the t, hg, they felt that indulgence of 
anima.1 passion did, in fct, pollute them, and so uuch the 
nore, the naore if was deliberute. Philosophy, gliding into 
]V[anicheism, divided the forces of t.he universe, giving t.he 
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spirit fo God, but declarlg marrer to be etenm.lly and 
incurably evil .; and looking forward to the rime when the 
spirit should be emancipated ri'oto the body, as the begin- 
ning of, or as the return fo, its proper existence, a man 
like Plotinus took no especial care wl,at became the lnean- 
while of its evil tenement of flesh. If the body sinned, sin 
was its element; if could hOt do other than sin; purity 
of conduct could hOt ma.ke the body clean, a.nd no amount 
of bodily indflgence could shel a taint npon the sph-it---a 
very comfoable doctrhe, and one which, undcr various 
disguises, has appeared a good many rimes on the earth. 
But Christialfity, shaking all this ott; would present the 
body fo God as a pure and holy sacrifice, as so much of 
the ma.terial world conquered from the appetites and lusts, 
and from the devil whose ai)ode they were. This was the 
meaning of the fa.stings and scourgings, the penances and 
night-watchings ; if wtts this which sent St. Anthony fo the 
tolnbs ad set Simeon on his pillar, to conquer the devil in 
the fleshç and keep themselves, if possible, undefiled by so 
much as one corrupt thought. 
And they ma.y have been absurd and extravagant. Vhen 
the feeling is stronger than the judgment, men are very apt 
fo be extravagant. If, in the recoil from :SIanicheism, they 
conceived that a body of a saint thus purified had contracted 
supernatural virtue and coma work miracles, they had hOt 
sutficiently attended fo the facts, and so far are hot unex- 
ceptionable witnesses fo them. :Nevertheless they did their 
work, and in virtue of if we are raised fo a higher stttge-- 
we ar lifted fovard a mighty step which we can never 
again retrace. Personal purity is hOt the whole for which 
we have fo care : if is but one feature in the ideal character 
of man. The monks may haxe thought it was all, or more 
nearly all thau if is and therefore their lires may seeln fo 
us poorç mean, and emasculate. Yet if is with lire as if 
is with science; generations of men bave given themselves 
exclusively fo single branches, which, when mastered, form 
but a little section in a cosmic philosophy;and in lire, so 
slow is progTess, if may take a thousand years to make good 
a single step. Weary and tedious enough if seems when we 
cease fo speak in large language, and remember the num- 
bers of individual souls who bave been af work af the 
process ; but who knows whereabouts we are in the duration 
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of t.he ra.ce? Is huma.nity cra.wling ou of the cradle, or 
tottering into the grave ? [s it in nm'sery, in schooh'oom, 
or in opening manhood 9 XVho knmvs 9 I is enough fbr 
us fo 1 sure of our steps when we have taken them, and 
tlmnkfillly fo aeeep wlmt has been doue fbr us. Henee- 
forfl i is impossible fiw us fo give out unmixed admiration 
fo a.ny eharaeter whieh moral shadows overhang. Henee- 
tbrth we reqnire, no gre«tness only, bn goodness; and 
hot tln goodness only which begins and ends in eondue 
emTeet]y regnhted, bn tha. love of goodness, tha keen 
lmre tçeling fiw if., whieh resides in a conscience as sensitive 
and susceptible as woman's modesty. 
$o nmch fbr wha seems to us the philosophy of this 
marrer. If we a.re right, i is no more than a firs furrow 
it the erns of tt soil whieh hitherto the historians have 
been eontented to letwe in ifs ba.rrenness. If they are eon- 
seient.ious enough no fo trifle with the aes, as they look 
brick on them ti'om the luxm-ious selKindflgenee of modern 
Christiauity, they eit.her revile the superstition or pity 
ignorance whieh ruade sueh large mistakes on the nat.ure of 
religionmd, loud in their denuneiagions of priesterat and 
of lying wonders, they point, their mora.1 wiflt pietures of 
the ambition of mediwval welaey or the seandals of the 
mmals of the pa.paey. For the inner litç of all those millions 
of immortal souls who were struggling, with sneh good or 
bad sueeess s was given them, fo earry Christ's cross Mong 
their jouney throngh lifb, they se i by, pass i over, dis- 
miss i ont of history, with some poor eommon-plaee simper 
of sorrow or of seorn. I will noL do. Nankind have hot 
been so long on this plane altogether, tha we eau allow 
so large » ehasm fo be seooped ou of heir spiritual ex- 
istence. 
XVe intended fo leave out readers with something lighter 
tha.n all this in the shape of literary eritieism, and 
speeimens of the biographieal style; in both of these we 
must now, however, be neeessarily brief. Whoever is eurious 
fo study t.he lires of the saints in their originals, should 
rather go anywhere tha.n fo the Bolla.ndists, and universaEy 
never read a liste lif when he etm eonmm.nd an early one; 
for the genius in them is in the raio of their autiquiy, and, 
like river-water, is most pure nea.res o the fonntain. We 
are lueky in possessing several speeimens of the mode of 
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their growth in la.te a.nd early lires of the saine saints, and 
the proeess in ail is simil«u'. Out of the unnumbered lires 
of St. Bride, three are left; out of the sixty-six of ,St. 
Pat«-iek, there a.re eig-ht; the first of e,ch bel«,ng'ing' fo the 
sixth eentury, the la.test fo the thiloEeenth. The e«u'liest 
eaeh installee are in verse ; they belong" fo a rime when there 
was no one fo wa-ite sueh things, and were popular in form 
a.nd popula.r in their ori,a'in. The flow is ea.sy, the style 
gra.eeful and ha.rural; but the step from poetry fo prose is 
substtmtia.1 a.s well a.s fornml; the imag'ination is ossified, 
a.nd we exehanR.e the exuberanee of leg'endary ereati+eness 
for the dog'lnatie record of fa.et without retlity, antl fiction 
without graee. The malwellous in the poetieal lires is eom- 
parMively slight; the a.fter-lniraeles being eomposed fre- 
quently out of a lnistake of poets' lneta.phors for litera.1 truth. 
There is often re,l, genial, hulnan beanty in the old verse. 
The first two stanza.s, for instance, of St. ]3ride's 
a.re of high merit, as maç perhaps, be imperfeetly seen in 
translation :- 
Il, ride the queen, she loved hOt the world ; 
She floated on the waves of the world 
As the sea-bird floats upon the billow. 
Sueh sle«,p she slept as the mother sleeps 
In the far land of lier eaptivity, 
Mourning for lier child at home. 
XYha.t  pieture is there of the strang'eness and yearning 
of tlle poor hulnan sou] in this erflfly pilgrimaR'e 
The poetieal ' Life of St. PMliek,' too, is full of fine, 
wild, natural imag'el-. The boy is deseribed as t shepherd 
on the hills of Down, a.nd there is t% leg'end, well fol& of the 
a.ngel Vietor eoming' to hiln, and leaving a g-ig'antic foot- 
print on , rock from which he sprang' baek into heaven. 
The leg'end, of course, rose froln some remarkable ntttural 
feature of the spot; as if is first told, a shadowy unreMity 
hang's over it, md if is donbtful whether it is more than a 
vision of the boy; but in the later prose all is erystalline; 
the story is drawn out, with  barren prolixity of detail, into 
a series of ang-elie visitations. And ag'ain, when P%tl'iek is 
described, a.s the after-a.postle, raishlg the dead Celts to life, 
the lneta.phor eannot be left in its natural force, and we 
h,ve a long" wea«7¢ list of litera.1 deaths and litera.1 raising's. 
So in many wafs the freshness and individuality was lost 
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with rime. The larger saints swallowed up the smaller and 
appropria.ted their exploits; chsms were supplied by an 
ever ready fancy ; and, like the stock of good works laid up 
for general use, there was a stock of miracles ever ready 
when any defect was fo be supplie& 8o it. was that, airer 
the first impulse, tire progressive lire of a sainf rolled on like 
a snowball down a motmtain side, gathering up into iself 
whatever lay in ifs pat.h, fef or legend, appropriate or inap- 
propriate--sometimês real jewels of genuine old h-adition, 
sometimes the débris of fle old ereeds and legends of 
hathenism; and on, and on, till t length if reaehed the 
bottom, and was dashed in pieces ou the Reformation. 
One more illustration sha.ll serve as evidence of what the 
re,lly greatest, most vigorous, minds in the twelfth eentury 
could aecepf as possible or probable, whieh they eould relate 
(on what evidence we do hot know) as really aseertained 
fcts. We remember something of 8. Ansehn : both as a 
statesman and as  theologia.n, he was unquestionably among 
the ablest lnen of lais rime alive in Europe. Here is a story 
which Ansehn tells ,f a ceaain Cornish St. Kieran. The 
saint, with flfirty of his companions, was preaching within 
the frontiers of a lawless Pagal prince; and, disregarding 
all orders to be quiet or to leave the country, continued 
to agira.te, fo threaten, and fo thunder even in the enrs of 
he prince himself. Things took their natural course. Dis- 
obedience provoked punishlneut. A gutrd of soldiers was 
sent, and the saint and his lit-tle band were decapitated. 
The scene of he execution was a wood, and fle heads and 
trunks were left lying there for the wolves anal the wild 
birds. 
But now a miracle, such as was once heard of before in the Church 
in the person of the holy Denis, was aga.in wronght by Divine Provi- 
dence to preserve the bodies f flmse saints ri-oto profimation. The trunk 
of Kieran rose from thc ground, and selecting first his own head, and 
carrying it to a stream, and there carethlly washing it, and atèrwards 
pertbrming the saine sacred office tbr each of his companions, giving 
eaeh body its own head, he dug graves tbr them and buried them, and 
]as of all buried himself. 
If is even so. 80 if stands written in a life elaiming 
Anselm's authorship ; and there is 11o reason why the aut.hor- 
ship should hOt be his. Out of the heart eome the issues of 
evil and of good, nd not out of the intellect or the under- 
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standing, bien are hot good or bad, noble or base--thank 
God for it !--as they judge well or ill of the probbilities of 
nuture, but us they love God und lmte the devil. And yet 
the story is instructive. We have heard grave good men-- 
men of intellect and influênce--with all the advuntages of 
nlodern science, learning, experienee ; men who wofld regard 
Anselm with sad and serious 1)ity; yet tell us stories, as 
having fallen within fheir own experienee, of the mawels of 
mesmerism, to the full as ridietflous (if anything is ridieulous) 
as this of the poor decapitated Kieran. 
Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabtfla narratur. 
re see our natural faces iu the glss of history, and turn 
away and straightvay tbrget wlmt lmnner of lllell "ve are. 
The superstition of scieuce scoffs af the superstition of faifh. 
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F1Rot St. Ansehn to Mr. Emerson, from the ' Aeta Sancto- 
rum' fo the ' Representative Men ; ' so filr in seven centuries 
we ha.ve travelled. The races of the old Ideals bave become 
extinct like the Preadamite Samians ; and here are out new 
pattern specimens on which we are fo loo], a.nd take comfort 
and encourag'emeut fo ourselves. 
The philosopher, the mystic, the poet. the sceptic, the 
ma.n of the world, the wa'iter ; these are the present moral 
categories, the snc« yenera of hunlan greatness as {r. 
Emerson ,n'gng'es them. From every point of view an ex- 
cel»t.ion,ble cgtalogue. They are all thinkers, fo begin with, 
except one: a.nd thought is but a poor business compared 
fo a.ction. Saints did not earn canonisation by the number 
of their folios; ,nd if the necessities of the rimes are now 
driving our best men out of action into philosophy and 
verse-ma.king, so nmch the worse fbr them and so much the 
worse for the world. The one pttern actor, ' the man of 
the world,' is T,poleon ]3onaparte, not in the least a person, 
as we are most of us af present feeling, whose example the 
world desires fo see bllowed. Mr. Emerson would have 
done better if he had kept fo his own side of the Atla.ntic. 
tIe is pgying his own count.l.men but a, poor compliment 
by coming exclusively fo Europe for his heroes nd he 
would be doing us in Europe more real good by , great deal 
if he would tell us something of the bacl,-woodsmen h Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. tIowever, fo let th,t pss; if is not our 
business here to qnam-el either with him or his book and 
the book stands af the head of our aoEicle -ather bec,use it 
presents  very noticeable deficiency of which ifs writer is 
either una.ware or careless. 
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These six prediebles, us the logician votfld call them, 
what a.re they? Are they ultiate ge»cera refusing fo be 
clssified further ? or is there ,nny other ltrger type of great- 
ness under which they fll ? In the n,turalist's catalogue, 
poet, sceptic, mtl the rest will all be clussified as men--man 
being ,un intelligible entity. Has Mr. Emerson any similr 
clear ide of gret main or good mm ? If so, where is he ? 
wha.t is he ? If is desirable that we should know. Ien 
will hot get to he,nven becmtse they lie under one or other 
of these predicables. Vhat is th,nt supreme type of character 
which is in itself good or great, unqualified with any farther 
dtere»dia? Is there any sueh? and if there be, where is 
the representative of this ? If may be said that tbe generic 
ma.n exists nowhere in an ideal unity--tht if considered af 
Ml, he lnust be abstracted ri'oto the wrious sorts of men, 
bltck and white, rame or sa.nge. So if we wonld know 
whtt  grea.t man or ,n good man means, we nmst look to 
some specific line in which he is good, and abstract om- 
general idem And that is very well, provided we know 
whut we are about ; provided we understund, in out abstra.ct- 
ing, how to get the essenti,l idea. distinetly out before 
om-selves, without entmgling ourselves in the accidents. 
Human exeellenee, after all the teaehing of the last eighteen 
hundred yè,rs, ought fo be something palpable by this rime. 
If is the one thhg whieh we are all tught fo seek and fo 
aire af forming in om-selvès; and if representative men are 
good for anything af all, if em only be, hot as they represent 
merely em-ious eolnbinations of phenomena., but as they illus- 
tmte us in a eompletely realised form, what we are, every 
single one of us, equally intèrested in tmderstanding. If is 
not the' great man' as ' man of the world' that we ea.re 
for, but the 'm,n of the world' as a. 'great man "vhieh is 
a very difl'erent thing. Having fo live h this world, how fo 
live greatly here is the question for us; not, how, being 
ga-eat, we ea, n east otu- greutness in a vorldly mould. There 
may be endless sueeessful "men of the vorld ' who are mean 
or little enough all the while ; and the Emersonian attitude 
will eoffnse sueeess with greatness, or tum out ethies into 
a ehos of absurdity. So if is with everyt.hing whieh 
undertakes and vorks in. Life ha.s grown eomplieated; and 
for one employment in old rimes there are a hundred now. 
But if is hot they whieh are anything, but u,e. We are the 
C C 
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end, they are but the means, the material--like the clay, or 
the marble, or the bronze in whieh the seul?for earves his 
statue. The ,for,m is everything; and what is the tortu? 
From nursery fo pulpit every teaeher ring's on the one note 
--be good, be noble, be men. ¥1mt is goodness then ? and 
what is nobleness? and where are the examples? We do 
hot sa.y that there a.re none. God f«,rbid ! Thtt is hot what 
we are meaning af ail. If the earth had eeased fo bear 
men pleasant in God's sight, it would ha.ve passed away like 
the eities in the plain. But. who are they ? which are they ? 
how are we fo know them ? They are our leaders in this life 
eampaig'n of ours. If we eould see them, we wouhl follow 
them, and save ourselves many and many a tall, and many 
an enemy whom we eould luwe avoided, if we had lnmw 
of him. It eannot be hat the thing is so simple, when 
names of highest reputation are w'an'led over, and sneh poor 
eonnterfeits are mobbed wih applauding followers. In art 
and science we ean deteet the charlatan, bnt in life we do 
hot reeoguise him so readily--we do hot reeognise the 
charlatan, and we do hot reeognise the true maa. Rajah 
Brooke is altenmtely a hero or a pirate; aad fifty of the 
best men among" us are lil;ely fo hure fift.y opinions on the 
merits of Elizabeth or Comwell. 
Bnt surely, men say, the rhino" is simple. The eommand- 
ments are simple. If is not that people do hot know, but 
that they will hot act up fo what they know. We hear a 
gret deal of this in sennons, and elsewhere ; a.nd of course, 
as everybody's experienee will tell him, there is a 'reat deal 
too mueh reason why we should hear of it. But there are 
two sooEs of duty, positive and negMive ; what we on'ht to 
do, and wlmt we ought hot fo do. To the latter of these, 
conscience is pret.y mueh wake; but by ennning'ly eon- 
eentrating its attention on one side of the mMter, conscience 
bas eonh'ived fo forger altogether that any oher sort exists 
a.t all. ' Doing wrong' is breaking  eommandment whieh 
forbids ns fo do some partieular thing. ThM is all the 
notion whieh in eommon lan'ua.ge is at4aehed to the idea. 
Do hot kill, steal, lie, swear, eonnnit adultery, or break the 
Lord's day--these are the eommandments; very simple, 
donbtless, a.nd easy fo be known. ]3ut, after ail, what are 
they ? They are no more than the very first and rudimental 
conditions of goodness. Obedienee to these is hot more 
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than a snmll paloE of vha.t is required of us; if is no lnore 
than t.he foundttion on which the superstructure of cha.r,cter 
is fo be raised. To go through lire, and plead af the end of 
if th,t we have not broken auy of these comnmnt]lnents, is 
but what the unprofitable se'vant did, who kept his talent 
caxefully unspent, a.nd yet was sent fo outer da.rkness for his 
uselessness. Suppose these comnmndments obeyed--wlmt then? If is but a sm«tll portion of out tilne vhich, we 
»viii hope, is spent in resisting telnptation t.o break them. 
Whtt are we fo do with the test of it ? Or suppose thelu 
(md this is a high step indeed) resolved into love of God 
and love of otu" neighbour. Suppose we know that if is out 
dut.y fo h, ve our neighbour as ourselves. What are we to do, 
then, for out neighbour, besitles abstaining ff'oin doing him 
iujury ? The saints knev very wêll whtt tbey were fo ¢1o; 
but out duties, we suppose, lie in a different direction; and 
if does not a.ppear that we hve round them. ' We lmve 
duties so positive fo out neighbour,' sa.ys Bishop Butler, 
' that if we give more of out rime and of out a.ttention fo 
ourselves a.nd our ovn matters tll;ll is oto" just due, we are 
ta.kiug what is hot ours, and are guilty of fraud.' Vhttt 
does Bishop Butler mea.n ? It is easy fo answer generttlly. 
In detttil, it is hot only difficult, it is ilnpossible fo answer 
at all. The modern world s,ys' Ihd your own business, 
and leuve others fo take Ctl-e of theirs ;' and whoever among 
us ttspires fo more than the negative abst,%ining from wrong, 
is left to his own guidance. There is no help for him, no 
inst.l'uction, no nlodern ide«tl which shall be fo him whtt 
the heroes were to the young Greek or Roman, or the 
murtyrs o the nfiddle age Clu-istian. There is neither track 
nor footprint in the course which he will ha.ve fo follow, 
while, a.s in the old fa.iry tale, the hillside which he is climb- 
ing is strewed with blck stones mocking at him with their 
thousttlld voices. ¥e htve no morttl criterion, no idea, no 
cotmsels of perfection; a.nd surely this is the reason why 
educa,t.ion is so little prosperous with us ; beca.use the Olfly 
education worth tmything is the education of character, 
we cannot eductte a cha,racter Ulfless we ha»-e some notion 
of what we would form. Young lnen, as we know, a.re more 
ettsily led t.htm driven. If is a very old sto T that fo forbid 
this and that (so curions and contrtttictry is our ntttttre) is 
fo stimtflate a desire fo do if. But place before a boy a. 
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figure of a noble man ; let the circumstances in which he bas 
ea.rned his claire fo be called noble be such as the boy him- 
self secs round himself; let him sec this man rising over his 
temptation, and following lire victoriously and beautifully 
brwtu'd, and, depend on if, you will kindle his heart as no 
thrett of punishment here or anywhere will kindle if. 
People complin of the sameness in the ' Lires of the 
Saints.' If is that very sameness which is the secret of 
their excellence. There is tt sameness in the heroes of the 
' Iliad ;" there is a sameness in the historical heroes of Greece 
ami Rome. A man is great as he eontends best with the 
cireumst.a.nces of his age, and those who fight best with the 
saine cireumstances, of course grow like each other. And so 
with our om age--if we really couh] bave the lires of our 
best men wa'itten for us (and written wel], by men who kmew 
what fo look tbr, and wht if was on whieh they should in- 
sist), they would be just s like as each other too, and wotfld 
br tlmt reason be of such infinite usefu]ness. They would 
hot be like the old Ideals. Times are changed; they were 
one thing, we bave fo be unothertheir enemies are hot otrs. 
There is a mor;tl metempsychosis in the change of era, nd 
proba.bly no lineament of form or feature remains identical; 
yet surely hot because less is demanded of US--hOt less, but 
more--more, as we are a.gain and gain told on Sundays 
from the pulpits; if the preachers would but tell us in 
what that ' more' consists. The ]offiest teaching we ever 
hear is, that we are fo work in the spia-it of love; but 
we are still left fo geueralit.ies, while action divides and di- 
vides into ever snmller details. If is s if the Church said 
fo the pa.inter or fo the musicien whom she was training, 
you must work in the spirit of love and in the spirit of truth ; 
md then adding, tht the Cutholic painting or the Ca.tholie 
music wus what he was hot fo imitate, supposed that she 
hd sent him out into the world equipped fully for his enter- 
prise. 
And what cornes of this? Emersonianism has corne, 
modern hagiology lins corne, nd Ainswovth novels and 
]ulwer novels, and a thousand more unclean spirits. Ve 
lmve cast out the Catholie devil, and t.he Puritan bas swept 
the house und grnished if; but us yet we do hot sec uny 
symptoms showing of a healthy incoming tenant, and there 
ma.y be worse sttes than Catholicism. If we wanted proof 
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of the utter spiritual disintegration into which we have 
fallen, il would be enoug'h t.ht we h,nve no biographies. 
We do hOt mean thM we have no writfen lires of out fellow- 
ereatures ; there are enough and to spare. But not any one 
is there in whieh the idea] tendeneies of this ag'e ean be dis- 
eenled in their true tbrln; hOt one, or hardly any one, 
whieh we eould place in a yonng" man's hands, with sneh warm 
eonfidenee as would leu ns say of il--' Read tire.t; there is a 
man--sueh a man as yon ought fo be ; read il, meditate on il ; 
see what he was, and how he lnade himself what he was, 
and try and be yourself like hiln.' This, as we saw lately, 
is what Catholieism did. Il had ils one broad type of per- 
feetion, whieh in eonntless thousands of instances was per- 
petually reprodueing" itself--a type of ehanteter hOt especially 
belonging to ,nny one profession; il was a type to vhieh 
priest and lyman, lnfight or bishop, king or peasant, lnight 
equally aspire: men of all sooEs aspired fo il, and men of all 
sorts attained fo il; and as fast as she had realised theln 
(so to say), the Chureh look them in her arms, aud held them 
up before the world as fresh and ffesh examples of vietory 
over the devil. This is what tht Chnreh was able fo do, 
and il is vhat we eannot do ; and yet, till we ean learn to 
do il, no edneation whieh we ean offer ha.s any ehanee 
of prospering. Perfection is hot easy ; il is of all things most 
ditîàeult ; ditîàeult to know and diifienlt to pra.etise. Rltles of 
life will hOt do; even if our almlysis of lire in all ils 1)ossible 
forlns were as eomplete as i is in f'et rudimentary, they 
would still be inettieient. The philosophy of the thing might 
be nn(lerstood, bnt the praetiee would be as f-a.r off as ever. 
In lire, as in art, and as in meehanies, the only profitable 
teaehing" is the teaehing by example. Your mathematieian, 
or yom" man of science, may diseolu-se exeellently on the 
steam eng'ine, yet he eannot make one; he eannot make a 
bolt or et serew. The toaster workman in tlte eng'ine-room 
does not teaeh his apprentiee the theol3r of expansion, 
or of atlnospherie pressm'e; he guides his hand upon the 
turneoek, he pra.etises lfis eye upon the index, and he le,nves 
the science fo follow when the praet.ice has beeome lueelm- 
nieal. So il is with everoEhing" whieh man learns to do ; and 
yet for the art of arts, the trade of t«-ades, for li.fe, we 
content our.elves with teaching oui- children the catechism 
and the COlnlnandlnents; we preach then serinons on the 
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good of being good, and the evil of being evil; in our higher 
education we advance fo the theory of habit and the fi'eedom 
of the will; and then, when ih.ilure follows failure, [psa 
exer[elia recla»nc«te, we hug ourselves with a complacent 
self-satisfied reflection that the fault is hot ours, that all 
which men could do we have done. The freedoln of the will ! 
--as if a blackslnith would ever teach a boy fo make a 
horseshoe, by telling hinl he could make one if he chose. 
In setting out on oto- jom'ney flrough lire, we are like 
strangers set fo find their -a.y across a diiticult and entaugled 
country. Itis hot enough for us fo know that others lmve 
set out as we set out, that ofhers have çced fle lions in fhe 
path and overcome them, a.nd ha.ve arrived at last af fhe 
journey's end. Such a knowledge lllay give us heart--but 
the help it gives is nothing beyond teaching us that the 
difllculties al': 11o insuperable. Itis fle tr««ck, which these 
others, these pioneers of godliness, have beaten in, fhat we 
cry fo have shown us; hot a mythic 'Pilgriln'S Progress,' 
but a real pal trodden in by real men. Here is a çrag, and 
there is bttt one spot where if can be climbed; here is a 
morass or a river, and there is a bridge in one place, and a 
fbrd in anoher. There are robbers in this foresf,, and wild 
beasts in hat; the tracks cross and recross, and, as in the 
old labyrinth, only one will bring us right. The age of the 
saints has passed ; they are no longer any sewice fo us; we 
lnust walk in theh" spirit, but hot along .heir road ; and in 
this sense we say, that we have no pattern great men, no 
bi%raI)hies , no hisfory, which are of real service o us. If 
is the remarkable cha.racteristic of the present rime, as çar 
as we kmow--a new phenomenon since history began fo be 
writen; one more proof, if we wanted proof, flat we 
are entering on another era. Ill our present efforts at 
educating, we are like workmen setting about to nlake a. 
machhe which they know is fo be colnposed of plates and 
joints, and wheels and screws and springs:--they retaper 
heir sprhgs, and smoofh their plates, and carre out carefilly 
their wheels and screws, but having no idea of the machine 
in its colnbilmtion, they either fasten them together at 
randonl, and create solne monster of disjointed undh'ected 
force, or else pile the fmished materiMs into a heap together, 
and trust to sonle organic spirit in themselves which wfll 
shape fhem into unity. We do hOt know what we would be 
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at--make our children hto men, sgys one--but wht sort of 
men ? The Greeks were men, so were the Jews, so were the 
Rompras, so were the old Saxons, the :NOrllmns, the Duke of 
Alv«x's Spania.rds, md Cromwell's Puritans. These were gll 
men, and strong men too; yet all different, and all differ- 
ently trained. ' Into Christian men,' sgy others: bnt the 
saints were Christian men ; yet the modern Englishmen have 
been offered the sints" biographies, and have with sufllcient 
clearness expressed their opinion of them. 
Alas ! in all this confusion, only those keen-eyed children 
of this world find their profit; their ideg does hot redily 
ibrsake them. In their substantial theory of life, the busi- 
ness of man in if is fo get on, fo thrive, fo prosper, fo lmve 
riches in possession. They will have their lift, le ones taug'ht, 
by the l«rv of deman«l, what vill fetch ifs price in/he market ; 
and this is clear, bol& definit.e, straig'htforward--and theretbre 
if is strong, and W,l'ks its way. If works antl will preva.il 
tbr  finie; for  time--but llOt for ever, mfless indeed 
religion be all  dream, and oto" airy notions of ourselves a. 
vision out of which our wise age is the long-waited-for 
awakening. 
If would be a weary and odious business fo follow ont all 
the causes which lmve combined fo bring" us in/o ont present 
s/af.e. ]Iany of them lie deep down in/he roots of humani/y, 
nd ma.ny belong fo that large systeln of moral causation 
which Wol'ks /hrough vast masses of lnankindwhich, ira- 
pressing" peculiar and necessa 3- features on/he eras as/hey 
succeed, leaves individuals but a limited margin within wh/ch 
they nmy determine what /hey will be. One canse, however, 
my be mentioned, which lies nea.r /le surfa.ce, and which 
tbr many reasons it may be advan/ageous fo consider. Ai 
first flought if lnay seem superficial and capfious ; l»lt we do 
hot /hink it will ai the secoml, and still less ai/he third. 
Protesta.ntism, and even Anglo-Protestantism, has hot been 
without its g'reat men. In their first tierce strugg'le for exist- 
ellCe, fhese creeds gave bilh to thousands whose names 
may comma.nd any tank h his/ory. But alone of ai1 forms 
of religion, past or present, a.nd we will add (as ve de- 
voufly hope), fo corne (for in her prescrit form, af leas/, the 
Church of England cannot long' remain), Protestantism knows 
ot what fo do with her owa offspring; she is unable fo 
give them oi)en and honourable recognition. Entangled in 
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speculative theories of human depravity, of the worthlessness 
of the best which t.he best men can do, Protestantism is tmable 
to sa,y heart.ily of any one, ' Here is a good man tobe loved 
and remembered with reverence.' There are no saints in the 
Eng-lish Church. The English Chnrch does not pretend fo 
saints. Her children may live purely, holily, and beauti- 
ftfll3-, but her gratitude fbr them must be silent; she may 
hot tha.nk God for them--she may not hold them up beibre 
her congrega.ion. They may or they may hot hve been 
really good, but she nmy hot commit herself fo attributing" 
 substantial wdue fo the a.cions of a nattu'e so corrupt as 
tlmt of mau. Among Protestants, le Church of England is 
the worst, tbr she is hot wholly Protestant. In he utter- 
ness of the self-abnegaion of the genuine Protestant thêre 
is something approa.ching the heroie. But she, ambitious of 
being Catholic as well as ProtesanL like th,t old Church 
of evil memory which would be neither hot. nor cold, will 
neither vholly abandon merit, nor wholly claire it ; but halts 
on between two opinions, claiming and disclaiming, saying 
a«d in the next breath again unsaying. The Oxtbrd studelt 
being asked tbr the doctrine of the Aaglican Church on good 
works, lmw the rocks and whirlpools among which n mi- 
wary answer might inwlve him, and seering midway be- 
ween Scyll,n and Cha.r-bdis, replied, with laudable caution, 
"a few of them would hot do a man any harm.' If is 
scarcel   caricat.ure of the prudence of the Articles. And 
so af. last if lins corne t.o his with us. The soldier can raise 
 column fo his successful general; tire halls of the law 
courts are hung round with portraits of the ermined sages ; 
Newton has his st,ntue, and Harvey and XVatt, in the ucade- 
mies of the sciences; and each 'oung aspirant after fme, 
entering tbr the first rime upon the calling which he has 
chosen, sees high excellence highly honoured; sees the hiih 
career, and sees its noble ending, marked out each step of 
it in golden leffers. But the Church's aisles are desolate, 
and desol,ne hey must remai. There is no sta.t.ue for the 
Cln-istian. The empt.y niches stave out like hollow 
sockets ri'oto the walls. Good men live iu le Church and 
die in her, whose sor written out or old would be of 
inestimable benefit, but she may hot write if. She may 
speak of goodness, but hot. of the good man; as she mav 
speak of sin: but may hot censm'e the sinner. Her l»osition 
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is critical; the Dissenters would lay hold of it. She mv 
net de if, but she will de what she can. She canner tolerate 
a.n image indeed, or , picture of her own raising; she has 
no praise te utter af ber children»s g'raves, when their 1Nes 
have witnessed te her teaching. ]3u. if others will bear 
the expense and will risk the sin, she vill offer no objection. 
tter walls are nuked. The wealthy ones among her congre- 
gation may adorn them as they please; he splendeur of a 
dead man's memorial shall be, net as his virtues were, but as 
his purse; and his epitaph ma,y be brilliant according s 
there are means te pay for if. They nmnage things better 
af the museums a.nd the institutes. 
Let this pass, however, as the worst case. There are 
other causes t work besides the neglect of churches ; the 
neglect itself being a.s much a result as a cause. There is 
a COlnmon dead level over the world, te which clmrches and 
teachers, hovever seemingly opposite, are alike condemned. 
As if is here in England, se if is with the Americau Elner- 
son. The tult is net in them, but in the a.ge of which 
they are no more than the indicators. We are passing out 
of old ferres of activity into others new and on their pre- 
sent scale untried ; and how te work nobly in them is the 
one problem for us all. Surius will net profit us, ner the 
"Mo't d'Arthur.' Oto  clling is neither te the hermitage 
ner te the ronnd table. Our work lies new in those peaceful 
occupations which, in ages cal]ed heroicç were thought, ma- 
woaoEhy of noble seuls. In those if was the slave who tilled 
the g'round, and wove the garments. If was the ignoble 
burgher who covered the sea. with his ships, ald raised up 
ikctories and workshops; and how fa.r such occupations in- 
fluenced the chtracter, hov they could be ruade te minister 
te loftiness of heaa% and high and beautiful lifi, wis a 
question which could net occur while the atmosphere of 
the heroic was on all sides believed se alien te them. 
Times bave chang-ed. The old hero worship has vanished 
with the need of if ; but no other bas risen in its stead, and 
vithout if ve vander in the da.rk. The commonplces of 
morality, the negative commandments, general exhorta.tions 
te goodness, vhile neither speaker ner hearer can tell wha 
they mean by goodness--these are all which nov remain 
te us; and thrown into a lire more complicated thon any 
which the eaaoEh has yet experienced, we are left te wind our 
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way through the lbylnth of ifs details without any clue 
except out own insfincts, oto" own knowledge, our own hopes 
and desires. 
-We compla.h of generalities; we will not leave ourselves 
exposed fo the saine charge. We will mention a few of 
the thousand instaaces in which we cry ibr guidance and 
final none ; insta.nces on which those who undeloEake fo teach 
us ought fo have marie up their minds. 
On the SUl'fitce af. least of the Prayer-book, there seems 
o be something left remaining of the Catholic penitential 
sysfeln. Fasting is spoken of and abstinence, and some [brm 
or other of self-hflicted self-denial is necessarily meant. 
This thing can by no possibility be unimportant, and we 
ma.y well smile af the exclusive clfims of a church fo the 
cure of our souls, who is unable fo sa.y what she thinks 
ab(mt if. Let us ask her living iuterl)reters then, and wllat 
sllall we get for an answer ? either no answer af all, or 
contradictory answers ; angrily, violently, passionately, con- 
tradictory. Anong tlle nlany voices, wllat is a young man 
fo conclude ? He will conclude naturally according fo his 
inclination; and if he chooses rigllt, if will most likely be 
on  wrong motive. 
Again, corage is, on all hnds, considered as an essen- 
tial of high chara.cter. Among all fine people, old und 
modern, wherever we are able fo get an insight into their 
tr,nining system, we find if a thing pa.rticularly attended fo. 
The Greeks, the Romans, the old Persians, out own nation 
till the last two hundred yeurs, whoever of mankind bave 
turned out. good for anything anwrhere, lnew very well, tlmt 
fo exhort a boy t.o be brave wR.hout training him in if, would 
be like exhorting a. young colt t.o submit, fo the bridle without 
brea.king hiln in. Step by step, as he could bear if, the boy 
was introduced fo danger, till lais pulse eeused fo be agi- 
tated, and he became falniliarised with peril as his natural 
element. If ws r ma.t.ter of eareflfily eonsidered, thoroughly 
reeognised, and orgauised education. But courage now-a- 
days is hot a paying virtue. Courage does hot help t.o make 
money, a.nd so we have eeased t.o tare about if ; and boys aa'e 
left fo educate one anotller by their own semi-brut.al in- 
stinets, in this, whieh is perhaps the most ilnportut of all 
features in the human charaeter. Sehools, as far as the 
masters are eoneerned with theln, are places for teaehing- 
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Greek and Lutin--tiret, und noflfing more. At the univer- 
sities, fox-huntiug is, perhaps, the only disciplhxe of the 
kind now tobe round, and fox-huuthg, by forbiddiug it aud 
winking t if., the authorities lluve contrived to place on us 
demoralising a footing s ingenuity couhl devise.  
To pass from trahfing fo lih'. A boy has done with 
sehool and colleg'e ; he has become a man, and has fo choose 
his profession. If is the one most serious ste? which he 
]tas yet taken. In most cases, there is no recallhg if. He 
believes that he is p«ssing through lire fo eternity; that 
his chance of gettin fo heaven depends on vhat use he 
mtkes of his rime ; he prays every da.y that he may be 
delivered ff-mn temptation; if is his business fo see that he 
does hot throv himself into if. Now, every one of the many 
professions has a peculiar character of ifs own, whieh, with 
rare exceptions, it inflicts on those who fo]low if. There is 
the shopkeeper type, rite manuficturer type, the laç'er type, 
the medical type, the elerical type, the soldier's, the sailor's. 
The nature of a man is 
Like the dyeFs hand, 
Subdued to what it works in ; 
and we can distinguish with ense, on the slightest iuter- 
course, fo whut elass a growaa person belougs. Itis fo be 
seen in his look, in his words, in his tone of thoaglff, his 
voice, gesture, even in lfis hand-writing; and in every- 
thing 'hich he does. Every human employment has its 
especial moral characteristic, ifs peculiar rem?rations, its 
peculiar influences--of a subtle and hot easily analysed kind, 
and only tobe seen in their eflcts. Here, therefore--here, 
if anyvhere, ve want Nf. Emerson with his representatives, 
or the Chureh with her advice and warning. But, in tiret, 
wht attempt do we see fo understand any of this, or even 
fo acknowledge if; fo toaster the moral side of the pro- 
fessions; fo teach young men entering them what they are 
fo expect, what fo avoid, or w]mt fo seek ? Virhere are the 
highest types--the ?atterri lawyer, and shopkeeper, and mer- 
chant ? Are they all equally thvourable to excellence of 
chtrtcter 9 Do they offer equa.1 oppooEunities ? Vhich best 
suits this disposition, and which suits thxt? Alas! cha- 
racter is little thought of in the choice. Itis rather, 'lfich 

 Written 1850. 
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shall I best succeed in ? Vhere shall I m,nke most money ? 
Suppose an anxious boy fo go for counsel fo his spMtual 
mother ; fo go fo her, and ask her fo guide him. Shall I be 
a soldier ? he says. Vhat will she tel] him ? This aud no 
more--you ma,v, without sin. Shall I be a law3er, mercha.nt, 
namfa.cturer, tradesman, engineer ? Still the saine answer. 
But whieh is best ? he denmnds. +Ve do hot know: we do 
not know. There is no gnilt in either ; you may take whieh 
you please, provided you go fo ehureh regularly, and are 
honest and good. If he is foolish enough fo persist further, 
and ask, in what goodness and honesty eonsist in his e.«pecial 
,tepa.rt+e+t (whichever he seleets), he will reeeive the saine 
answer; in other words, he will be told fo give every man 
his due and be left to find out for himself in what ' his due' 
eonsists. It is like an artist telling his pupil fo put the 
lights and shmlows in their due places, and leaving it to 
the pupil's ingenuity fo interpret sueh instructive directions. 
One more instance of an obviousl.v praetieal kind. Nsters, 
few people will now deny, owe certain dnties to their work- 
men be3-ond pyment at the eompetition priee for theia- 
l.bour, md the workmen owe something to their masters 
be3-ond nmking their own best barga.in. Courtesy, on the one 
side, and respect on the other, are at least due ; and wherever 
hulnan beings are brought in contact, a number of reeiproeal 
obligations at once neeessarily arise out of the conditions 
of their position. If is this question whieh a.t the prescrit 
moment is eonvulsing" m entire braneh of English trade. It 
is this question whieh has shaken the Continent like an 
earthqnake, and yet if is one whieh, the more if is thought 
about, the more elearly seems to refuse fo adroit of being 
dealt with by legislation. If is a. question tbr the Gospel and 
hot for the lw. The duties are of the kind whieh if is the 
business, hot of the State, but of the Chureh, fo look fo. 
,Vhy is the Chureh silent .9 There are duties; let her exa- 
lnine them, sift them, prove them, and then poht them out. 
Why nob--why hot ? Alas! she emmot, she dm'e hot give 
offenee, and therefore must find noue. If is fo be feared 
t.hat we bave a rough trial fo pass through, before we find 
out way and understand oto- obligations, Yet tar off we 
seem to see a time when the lires, the actions of the reall 3- 
great, great good masters, great good lmdlords, great good 
working men, will be laid out once more before their several 
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orders, laid out in the naine of God, as once the saints' 
lires were; and the saine som.lds shall be heard in factory 
and in counting-house as once sounded throug'h abbey, 
chl)el , and cathedral aisle--' Look af these luen; bless God 
for them, and follow theln.' 
And let no one fear that, if such happy rime were conne, 
if would result in a rame and vea« T sameness; tht the 
bea,utiful variety of individm.1 form would be lost, drilled 
away in regilnental uniforlnity. Even if if were so, if need 
hot be any the worse for us; we are hot told fo develope 
our individuflities, we are told fo bea.r fruit. The poor 
va.gbond, with a.ll his individualities a.bout hiln, if by luck 
he fi.lls into the ha.nds of the recruiting sergeant, finds 
himself, a year lter, vith his red coat and his twelve 
months' tl'aining, hot a little the better tbr the loss of them. 
tut such schooling s we have been spea.king of will drill 
ou only such individualities as are of the unworthy kind, 
and will throw the strength of the nature into the develol)- 
ment of the healthiest features in if. Far more, as things 
now are, ve sec men sinking" inh) salnelless--an inorg'anic, 
unwholesolne salneness, in which the higher ha.turc îs sub- 
dued, and the n. is scrificed fo the prç,fession. The cir- 
cumst«tnces of his life are his world; and he shks under 
them, he does not conquer them. If" he has fo choose be- 
Iween the two, God's uniforln is better than the vorldçs. 
The first g'ives hiln freedom ; the second ta,kes if ri'oto him. 
Only here, as in everything, we must understand the nature 
of the elelnent in which we work; understand if; under- 
stand the laws of if. Throw off the lower laws ; the selfish, 
debasing iffluences of the profession ; obey the hig'her ; fol- 
low love, truthfuhess, lnalliness; follou these first, and 
make the profession serve theln ; and that is freedom ; thel'e 
is none else possible for man. 
])as Gesetz soll nur uns Freiheit geben ; 
and whatever individlality is lost in the process, we may feel 
asstred that the devil has too much fo do with, fo lnake us 
care fo be rid of if. 
Bu how fo arrive af this ? so easy as if is fo sugg'est on 
paper, so easy fo foretell in words. Raise the level of public 
opinion, we might say; insist on a higher standa.rd; in the 
economist's langua.ge, increase the demand for goodness, and 
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fhe supply will follow ; or, af any rate, men vill do their best.. 
Until we require more of one anoCher, more will not be pro- 
viled. But this is but fo resCafe ¢.he problem in other words. 
How are ve fo touch the heart; hov fo awa.ken the desire ? 
Ve believe tht fle good man, the great nmn, whutever he 
be, prince or peusnt, is really lovely ; ¢haL really and trtfly, 
ff we can only see him, he more than an)hing 11 more 
us ; and nL least, ve hve a rigqt fo delnand t.hat the artificiul 
hhdrances vhich prevent our lifting him above the crowd, 
shall be swept a.wa.y. He in his beautififl lire is  thonsan(l 
rimes more God's vitness than any prea.cher in n pulpit, and 
his li'hL must noL be conceale(l any more. As we sai(l, whnt 
lies in the way of our sacred recognition of grent men is 
more than anything" else the Protestant docLrine of good 
works. Ve do not firget what if meant when the world 
first hegrd of if. If vts E cry from the very sanctuary of 
the soul, flinging off and execrating the accsed theory of 
merits, the sickening" parade of redunda.nt sa.infly virtues, 
vhich tire Romm Church had converted into stock, and dis- 
pensed for the benefit of the believers. This is hot he place 
fo pour out our nansea on so poor, yet so detestable  frce. 
But if seems with all human nmtters, that as soon as 
spirihgl truths are petrified into doctrhes, if is another 
naine for flieir dea.fh. They die, corrupt, and breed  pesti- 
lence. The doctrine of good works was hurled way by an 
instinct of generous feeling', and this feeling itself has again 
become dead, and a fresh disease bas followed upon if. No- 
body (or, ai legst, nobody good for anything) will lay  claire 
fo merit for this or that good action which he may h«ve done. 
Excfly in proportion as a, man is relly good, will be the 
eagerness with which he will refuse all credi for if; he 
wfll c T out, with ull his soul, ' Not unto usnot mto us.' 
d yet, prctically, we all kmow and feel tiret beeen 
man nd man there is n infinite moral difference ; one is 
good, one is bd, gnother hovers between the vo ; the whole 
of out conduct fo euch other is necessariiy govemd by g 
recognition of this fct, jnst gs if is in fle unalogous question 
of the will. Ulilnaely, we are nohing of ourselvs; we 
know thttt we gre but what God hs given us grace fo be 
we did hot ma.ke ourselveswe do hot keep ourselvs here 
we are bu what h the eternul ortier of Proddence we were 
desia, ed fo beexgctly tiret a.n¢l nofling else ; nd yet we 
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treat each other as responsible; we cannot help it. The 
most rigid Calvinist cannot eliminate his instincts ; his loves 
Lnd hoEtreds seem rather fo deepen in intensity of colom'ing 
as, logically, his creed should lead him fo conquer them as 
foolish. If is useless, ifl is impossible, fo bring down these 
celestial mysteries upon our earth, fo t.ry fo see or wa.v by 
them, or determine our feelings by them; men are good, 
men are bad, relatively to us and fo our understmdings ff you 
will, but still rettlly, and so they must be tretted. 
There is no more mischievous falsehood than fo persist 
in railing at man's nature, as if if were all vile together, 
as if the best and the worst which cornes of ifi were in God's 
sight equa.lly without worth. These denunciations tend too 
fittally fo realise themselves. Tcll a man tha.fl no good which 
he can dois of any w.lue, and depend upon if he will take 
you a.t your word--most especially will the wealthy, coin- 
fortable, luxurious nmn, just the man who has most means 
fo do good, and whom of all things if is most necessary to 
stimuloEte fo it. Surely we should hOt be frid. The in- 
stincts which God has pl«tced in our hearts are too mighty 
for us fo be a.ble fo extinguish them with doctlinal sophistry. 
We love the good man, we praise him, we adnfire lfim--we 
cnnot help if; and surely itis mere cova.rdice fo shrink 
ff'on recognising if openly--thankfully, divinely recognising 
if. If true a.t all, flere is no truth in heaven or earth of 
deeper practical importance fo us and Protestantism must 
have l.psed from ifs once generous spirit, if if persists in 
imposing a dognm of ifs ou upon out heas, the touch of 
which is fttal as the touch of  torpedo fo any high o1" noble 
endeavours afler excellence. 
' Drive out nature with a fork, she ever cornes running 
back ;' au¢1 whfle we leve out of consideration the reality, 
we are filling the chasm with inventions of our own. The 
only novels which are popuh»r among us are those which 
picture the successful battles of modern men and women 
with modern life, which are imperfect shadows of those real 
battles which every reader bas seen in some form o1" other, 
or has longed fo see in his own small sphere. If shows 
where the craving lies if we had but the courage fo meet 
it ; why need we tall back on imagination to create what Goal 
bas created ready for us .9 In every department of human 
life, in the more and the less, fhere is always one man who 
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is the best., and one type of man which is the best, living 
and working his silent way te heaven in the very middle of 
us. Let us final this type then--let us see what it is which 
makes such men the best, and raise up their excellêncies into 
ait acknmwlêdged and open standu'd, of which they them- 
selves shll be the living witnesses. Is thêre a landlord who 
is spending his lnoney, net on pineries a.nd hothouses, but 
on schools, and washhouses, and drains, who is less intent on 
the magnificence of his own grand house, than in providing 
cottages for his people where decency is possible; then let 
us net pass hiln by with a torpid wonder or a vanishing 
emotion of plê«sure--rather let us seize Mm and raise him 
up upon a pinnaclê, tlmt other landlords ma.y g'azê upon him, 
if l_êrhaps, their hetrts may prick them ; and the world shall 
lêarn frein what one lnan has done what they have a right 
te require that othêrs shall de. 
Se if might be throngh the thousand channels of lire. If 
should net be se difdcult; the m:chinery is ready, both te 
fintl yom" men ;nd te use them. In theory, af least, every 
parish has ifs pastor, ,nd the state of every seul is or ought 
te be known. Ve know net what turn things may take, or 
what silent changes are rushing on below us. Even while 
the present org'misation remains----but, a]as [ no--if is no 
use te urge a Church bomld hand a.nd foot in State shacHes 
te stretch ifs limbs in any wholesome activity. If the teachers 
of the people really were the wisest and best and noblest 
men alnOllg" us, this and  thousand other blessed things 
would follow frein if ; till then let us be content te work and 
pry, and lay oto" hand te the wheel wherever we can find a 
spoke te grasp. Co'rq»tio opt:nd est pessim.a the national 
Church a.s i ouo'ht te be is the seul a.nd conscience of the 
body politic, but a man whose body ha.s the dh-ection of 
his conscience we de net commonly consider in the most 
]mpeful moral condition. 
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E''ARD THE FOX.* 

Lo MACAçLA¥, in his Essay on M,chGvelli, 1)ropounds , 
singular theory. Declining the various solutions which have 
been oflbred fo explfin how a man supl)osed fo be so g'rea 
could htve len his genius o fhe doctrine of " the Prince,' 
he hs adwmced a hypothesis of his own, which may or nmy 
no be true, as n interl)retaion of :SLtchiavelli's clmracter, 
bu which, as a.n exposition of a mfiversl eflfical heory, is 
us question,nble as what it is brought forward fo êxplain. }Ve 
will no show Lord Maculy the disrespect of supposing th 
he has atempted an elaborate lfiece of irony. I is possible 
that he m,y lmve been exercising his genius with  pradox, 
but the subjec is hot of the sor in which we cn pafiently 
permit such exercises. I is hard work with all of us fo 
keep om'selves straig'h, even when we see the road with ll 
plinness as if lies ou before us; and clever men must be 
good enough o final somehing else fo amuse themselves 
with, insted of dusting oto" eyes with sophistry. 
According o this conception of hunmn nature, fle base- 
nesses and the exceLleucies of nmnkind re no more than cci- 
dents of circulnstnce, the results of national feeliug nd 
natiomfl ca.pabilities ; and cunning and trechery, and lying, 
nd such other 'nhral defences of the we,k ag'tins the 
strong,' re in themselves neither good nor bd, except as 
thinking mukes them so. They are the virtues of  weak 
people, md they will be s much dmired, nd are s justly 
admirable; they are fo the fldl s compatible with the 
highest grâces nd mos lofty fetures of fhe heart nd intel- 
lect s any of those oi»posite so clled heroisms which we re 
generlly so unthinking s to llow fo monopolise the naine. 
Cunning is the only resource of the feeble ; ld why my we 
 FrascFs M, tyazinc, 1852. 
D D 
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no feel for -ictorions cunning a.s srong a sympathy as for 
the bold, downright, open bearîng of t.he strong ? That there 
may be no mistake in the essayist's lneaning, that he may 
drive the nail home into the Engqish understa.ldillg, he akes 
8n illustration which shall be familim" fo ail of us in the 
chara.cters of Iago and Othello. To our northern though, 
the free and noble nat, nre of t.he Moor is wrecked through 
a single infirmity, by a fiend in lae human forln. To Olle of 
Naehiavelli's Italians, Itgo's keen-edged intellect would bave 
appea.red as admira.ble a.s Othello's daring appea.rs fo us, and 
Othello himself litle better than a fool and a savage. If is 
but a ehtmge of seene, of elinlte, of the animal qualifies of 
the ri'ame, and evil ha.s beeome good, nd good has beeome 
evil. Now, out displeasnre with Lord Naeaulay is, hot that 
he has a.dva.need a novel and misehievous theory: it was 
elabontted long ago in the finely t.empered dialeetics of the 
Sehools of lhetorie at Athens  mad so long as sueh a pheno- 
ineuon OES ,' eultiva.td rogue remMns possible among nan- 
kind, it will reappear in all lmaguages a.nd under any number 
of philosophieal disgnises. Seldoln or never, however, 
if appeared with so lift.le attempt a.t. disfise. It has been 
left fi»r questiomble poets a.nd novelists to idea.lise the raseal 
genns; philosophers have esca.ped into the anfl»iguities of 
general propositions, and we do hot5 remenber elsewhere fo 
ha.ve met with a. serious ethiea.1 t.hinker delibera.tely lying 
two wlmle organie charaeters, with their vices and virues 
iii full lire a.nd bloom, side by side, asking himself whieh is 
best., and a.nswering gravely that it is a marrer of tasse. 
Lord Ntteaulay bas been bolder than lais predeeessors ; he 
ha.s shrunk from no eoneluaion, and bas looked direetly into 
the ver s- hemoE of t.he lnatter ; he bas struek, ,s we believe, 
the ver s- lovest stone of out ethieal eonvietions, and deelared 
tha the fomadation quakes under it. 
For, ultimately, how do we know tha right is rig'ht, and 
wa'ong is wrong ? People in general aeeept if on a.nthorit.y ; 
but anthoriy iself must repose on some ulerior basis  and 
wha is that ? Are we fo sy that in lnorals there is a 
system of primmT¢ axioms, out of whieh we develope our 
conclusions, aaad apply them, as they are needed, fo life ? If 
does hot a.ppear so. The an,%logy of morals is rather wit.h 
a.r than with geomery. The graee of heaven gives us 
good men, and gives us bemttififl ereaions; and we, per- 
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ceiving by the instincts within ourselves that eelestial pre- 
sence in the objects Oll which we gaze, find out for ourselves 
the ltws which male them whtt they are, hot by compariug 
them with OEny antecedent theory, but by careful analysis of 
out own ilnpressions, by asking ourselves wlat iL is which 
we admire in them, and by calling tlmt good, and calling 
that beoEntiful. 
So, then, if admiration be the first fct--if the sense of if 
be the ultilna.te ground on which the after temlde of morality, 
as a systenl, upraises itself--if we can be challenged here on 
out own ground, and rail fo malce if good, what we ca.ll the 
lire of the soul becomes a dream of a feeble enthusiast, and 
we moralists a mark for the scept.ic's finger fo point at with 
scorn. 
Bold ud ably-urged arguments against our own convic- 
tions, if they do hot confuse us, will usually send us back 
over our ground fo re-examine the strength of our positions : 
and if we are honest with ourselves, we shall very offert fiud 
points of some uncertainty left unguarded, of which the 
show of the strength of our enemy will oblige us fo see better 
t.o the defence. If wns hOt without sonle slm.me, and ranch 
uneasiness, that, while we were ourselves engaged in this 
process, full of indignation with Lord/XIacaulay, we heard 
a clear voice ringing in out ear, ' Who art thon tha.t judgest 
nnother ?' and waïning us of the presence in our own heart 
of a sympathy, which we could hOt 'deny,' with the sadly 
questiolmble hero of the German epic, 'Reynard the Fox.' 
Vith our wdpine friend, we were on the edge of the very 
same abyss, if, indeed, we were hot rolling in the depth of 
if. By whoEt sophish-y codd we justify onrselves, if hot by 
the very saine which we lmd just been so eagerly condemn- 
ing ? And out conscience whispered fo us that we had bee 
swift fo detect a fault in another, because if was the very 
faflt fo whch, in otr owa heal of hearts, we had a latent 
lening. 
VOEs if so indeed, then? Vas Reineke no better thon 
Iage ? }Vs the sole difference between them, t.hat the rates 
sacer who had sung the exploits of Reineke loved the wicked 
rascal, and entanglêd us in loving him ? If was a question 
fo be asked. And yet we had faith enough in the straight- 
folvardness of our own sympathies fo feel snre that if must 
adroit of some sort of answer. And, indeed, we ra.pidly found 
I) I)2 
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un aswer satisfactory enough fo give us rime fo breathe, in 
remembering that Reineke, with all his rogueT, las no 
malice in him. It is hot in his nature fo hate; he could no¢ 
do it if he tried. The characteristic of Iago is that deep 
motiveless malignity wMch rejoices in evfl as ifs proper 
element--which loves evil as good men love virtue. In cal- 
culations on the character of the Moor, Iago despises 0thello's 
unsuspicious trustingness as imbecility, while he hates him 
us a man because his natm'e is the perpetual opposite and 
perpetual reproach of his own. 5Iow, Reineke would hot 
t:ave hurt a creature, hOt even Scharfenebbe, the crow's 
wife, when she came to peck his eyes ont, if he had no been 
hungry; and that «p à«i/, that craving of the 
stomach, makes a difirence quite infinite. It is true that, 
like Iago, Reineke rejoices in the exercise of his intellect: 
the sense of his power nd the scientific emplo)nuent of his 
ime are a real delight to him; but then, as we said, he 
does hot love evil for its own sake ; he is only somewhat in- 
different fo if. If the other anhnals ventm'e o take liberties 
wi*h him, he will repay them in their own coin, and ge his 
quiet laugh at them at the saine tilne; but the object 
generally for vhich he lires is the narre-al one of getting his 
bread for himself and his imily ; and, as the great moralist 
says, ' It is better to be boEl for something than for nothing." 
Badness genera.lly is undesirable ; but b«4ness in ifs essence, 
which may be clled heroic badness, is gratuitous. 
But tlfis first thought sewed merely to ,ve us a momen- 
¢a.y relief 'oln our ala.rm, and we determined we would sift 
the marrer fo the bottom, and no more expose ourseles fo 
be t.ken at such disadvantge. We wen again to the poem, 
with our eyes open, and oto" moral sense s keenly awake as 
 genuine wish to mderstand our feelings cou!d make if. 
We determined that we would really lmow what we did 
feel and what we did hot. We voMd hot be Iightly scared 
way from our friend, but neither would we any more allow 
our jndgment fo be talked down by that fluent tongue of his; 
he shofld hure justice from us, he and his biographer, as far 
as it lay with us to discern justice and to render it. 
And retlly on tMs deliberate pensal it did seem little less 
than impossible that we cofld find any conceivable attribute 
illustrted in Reineke's proceedings which we cofld dare to 
enter in oto" catogue of virtues, and hot blush to read it 
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there. Vhat sin is flere in the Decalogue in which he has 
hot steeped himself fo the lips ? To the lips, shall 'e s.y ? 
nay, over head and ears--rolling and rollicking in sin. 
lIurder, and t.heft, and dultery; sacrflege, perjury, lying-- 
his very life is mde of flem. On he goes fo the end, hel» 
ing crime on crime, aud lie on lie, and af l.st, vhen if seems 
t.ht justice, which has been so long winly hlting after 
hin,, has him really i her irou grsp, tlcre is a solemn 
appeal to heaven, a challenge, a bttle ordeal, in hich, by 
mems we m,y hot venture even fo vhisper, the villain pros- 
pers, and cornes out glorious, victorious, amidst the appktuse 
of a g«zing world. To crow if 11, the poet tells us that under 
the dismise of the a«imal naine and brn the world of mm 
is represented, und the true course of if; nd the idea of the 
book is, tht we who rend if my learn therein fo discern 
between good nnd evil, and choose the first a.nd avoid the 
last. If seemed beyond the power of sophistry to vhitewas]x 
Rcineke, and the itterest vhich still continued fo cling fo 
him seemed too nearly fo resemble the unwisdom of the 
multitude, with vhom success is the one virtue, and filure 
the onl). crime. 
If appeared, too, flat alflough the animfl disguises were 
too transparent fo endure 
they were so gracefully worn that such moment's reflection 
was hot fo be corne af without un eftbrt. Our imagination 
followiug the costume, did imperceptibly betray our judg- 
ment; we admired the human iutellect, the ever ready 
prompt sagacity and presence of mind. We delighted in the 
satire on the foolishnesses and greeçlinesses of our own fellow- 
creat.ures; but in ottr regard for the hero we ibrgot his 
humnity wherever if was his interes that we should forge* 
if, nd while we dmired him s a main we judged him only 
as a fox. "vVe doubt -hether if wotùd have been possible, 
if he hd been described us un open acknowledged biped in 
coa and trousers, fo have retained our regard for him. 
Something or other in us, either real rightïnindedness, or 
hmnbug, or hypocrisy, would bave obiiged us fo mix more 
censure with our liking than most of us do i the case us 
stan(ls. If may be that the dress of the fox throws ts off our 
guard, and lets out a secret or two which we commonly con- 
ceal even frolu ourselves. When we bave fo pass an opinion 
upon bad l?eol?le, who at the saine rime are clever and 
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,tr,ctive, we say r,ther what we think tlmt we ought to 
feel fhan what we feel in rçality ; while with Reineke, being 
but an rmimfl, we forger fo make ourselves up, and for once 
,)ur genuine fastes show flmmselves freely. Some degree of 
truth there undoubtedly is in this. But making all allow- 
,nce for it--nking all and over allowance for the trick 
which is t)tssed upon our senses, thcre still remained , feel- 
ing unresolved. The poem was hot solely the a.potheosis of 
a ra.scul in whom we were betryed into taking an iuterest ; 
,nd it was hot  sdire merely on the world, and on the 
men whom fhe world delighf fo honour. There was still 
SOlnething which really deserved fo be liked in Reineke, and 
wh,t if was we had :ts yet fidled fo discover. 
' Two are better than one,' and we resolved in our difficulty 
fo try wlmt our friends might ha.ve fo say about if. The 
,l»pearance of the Vurtemburg auimals af the Exhibitior 
('ame fortunately ««_»'opos to onr assistance : a few years ago 
if was rrre fo final , person who had re,d the Fox Et)ic; 
and still more, of course, to find one whose judgnlent would 
be worfh taking about if. But now the charming figures of 
leineke himself, and the Lion King, and Isegrim, and Bruin, 
and Bellyn, and Hintze, and Grimbart, had set all the world 
asking who and what they were, and the story begn to get 
itself known. The old editions, which hd long slel»t un- 
bound in reams ut)on the shel-es, begoEn fo descend and 
clothe themselves in gween and crimson. Mr. Dickens sen- 
a sumnmry of if round the households of Eng'land. Ever)'- 
body beg,n fo talk of Reineke; und now, af an:( rate, we 
suid fo ourselves, we sh,ll see whether we are ,lone in our 
liking--whether others share in this strange sylnpafhy, or 
whether if be some unique ,nd monstrous moral obliquity in 
ourselves. 
We set fo work, therefore, with all ea.rnestness, feeling 
our wa,y first with fenr and delicucy, as conscious of our own 
delinquency, fo gather judgments which should be wiser thun 
our own, and correct ourselves, if if t)roved tht we required 
correction, with whatever severity might be necessary. The 
resflt of this lnbour of ours was hot a little stu-prising. We 
round that women invariably, with ¢hat cleur noral instinct 
of theirs, t once utterly ret)robated and detested our poor 
Reymtrd ; detesed the hero and detested the bard who snng 
of him with so much symlfly ; while men we found almost 
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invariably feeling just as we felt ourselves, only wifh this 
différence, that we saw no trace of uneasiness in them about 
the marrer. It was no little comfort to us, nloreover, fo 
final that the exceptions were rather aluong the half-nlen, tlle 
would-be extremely good, but whose goodness was of that 
dead and passive kind which spoke to but a slnall elevation 
of thought or activity ; wl,ile just in proportion as a man 
was strong, and real, and energetic, was his ability to see 
good in Reineke. If was rea.lly lnost sri'ange: one near 
friend of ours--a man who, as far as we knew (and we knew 
him well), had never done a wrong thing---when we ventured 
to 1,int something about roguery, replièd, ' You see, he was 
such a clef-er rogue, that he h:td a right.' Another, whom 
we pressed more closely with that treacherous cannibal feast 
at ];lepartus, on the body of poor Lalnpe, said off-hand 
and with much impatience of such questioning, ' Such tel- 
lows were nlade fo be eaten.' Vhat cottld we do ? If had 
corne to this ;--as in the exuberance of our pleasure vith 
solne dear child, no ordinary epithet will sometilnes reach to 
express the vehemence of our aftbction, and borrowing lan- 
guage out of the opposites, we call hiln little rogue or little 
villain, so here, reversing the terres of the analogy, we 
bestow the fulness of our regard on Reineke because of that 
transcendently successful roguery. 
Vhen we asked our friends how they came to feel as they 
did, they had little to say. They were not persons who 
could be suspected of any latent disposition towards evil- 
dohlg; and yet though it appeared as if they were falling 
under the description of those unlmppy ones who, if they did 
not sueh things themselves, yet ' had pleasure in those who 
did them,' they did hot care to justif$ themselves. The tact 
vas so: apX, -o ôrt: it was a tactwhat could we want 
more ? Some few attelnpted feebly to maintain tiret the book 
vas a satire. But this only moved the dittlculfy a single 
step ; for the tact of the sympafhy relnained m6mpaired, and 
if it was a satire we were ourselves the objects of it. Others 
urged what ve said above, that the story was only of poor 
animals tlmt, according to Descartes, hot ollly had no souls, 
but scarcely had even life in any original and stttticient sense, 
and therefore we need hot trouble ourselves. But one of two 
alternatives it seemed we were bound to choose, either of 
which was fatal to the proposed escale. Either there was 
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u lnan hiding under the fox's skia ; or else, if real foxes hure 
such bruins us Reinele wus fm-nished witha.1, no honest 
donbt could be euterta.ined tlmt some soaoE of" conscience 
hOt. forgotten in the compounding of him, and he must be 
held unswerable uccording fo his lnowledge. 
Vhat would Mr. Curlyle sa.y of if, we thought, with his 
might and right ? ' The just thing in the long run is the 
strong thing.' But Reineke had u long aam ont and cume 
in winner. Does he only 'seem fo succeed?' Who does 
succeed, theu, if he no more than seems? The vulpine in- 
tellect kmws where the geese live, if is elsewhere suid ; but 
uanong Reineke's victims we do nos remember one goose, in 
the lit.eral sense of goose ; und as fo geese metuphorical, 
the whole visible world lies down complacently aS his feet. 
Nor dçes Mr. Cttrlyle's exl»ressed langua.ge on this very poem 
serve any better to help us--na.y, if seems us if he feels un- 
eusy in thc mighbourhood of so strong u ruscal, so briey he 
dismisses him. 'çVorldly prudence is the only virtue which 
is cerf.aih of its reward.' Nuy, but there is more in 
t.ha.t : no worldly prudence would comnaund the voices which 
lmve been g'iven h fo us for Reineke. 
Three only possibilities lty now before us: eit.her we 
shou!d, on seurching, find something solid in the Fox's 
doings fo justify success; or else the just thing wus nos 
always the strong thing; or if might be, hut such very 
semblunce of success wus itself the most miserub]e failure 
that t.he wicked mun who was struclc down and foiled, and 
foiled aga.in, till he unlea.rnt his wickedness, or till he was 
disabled from uny more atteml)thg if, was blessed in lais dis- 
uppoiutment ; thut to triumph in wickedness, und fo con- 
tinue in if and fo prosper fo the end, wus the last., worst 
penulty inflicted by the divine vengeunce. "l" dO&,a'co 
dSxo d;»--to go on with injustice through this world and 
through ,ll eternity, nncleansed by uny pnrgutorial tire, un- 
tuught by any untowa,:d consequence fo open his eyes and fo 
see in ifs trne accursed form the mise_uble demon fo which 
he has sold himself this, of ull catastrophes which conld 
be£! an evil man, was the deepest, lowest, und most savour- 
iug of hell, which the purest of the Grecia morulists could 
regson out for himseff,--under -hich third hypothesis 
un uneasy misgiving would vanish awuy, a.nd ]VIr. Carlyle's 
brol aphorism might be uccepted by us with tlmnkfulness. 
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If appea,red, t, herefore, af ,11y rnte, fo hve fo eome fo this 
lm if we wxed  solnion for oto" sphinx enigm, no 
OEdipus was likel3 fo fise nd find if for us ; nd tht if we 
wa.ated help, we must take i fi,r om-selves. This only ve 
tbund, tlmt if we sinned in our regard for the umvorthy 
«miml, ve shred our s with the lrgest nmnber of our 
«)w sex; comforted with Ihe sense of good fellovship, we 
went boldly fo work npon our consciousness; und the im- 
perfect a.ualysis -hich we succeeded in accomplishing, we 
here ]ay betbre you, whoever you lny be, vho have felt, as 
we lmve felt, u regrl which was a moral listurbnce to 
you, and which you will be pleased if we emble you fo 
justify 
Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti ; si non, his uh.re mecum. 
Following the clue which was thrust inIo our hnd by 
marked diçrence of the feelings of men upon the subject, 
ii'Oln those ofvomen, we were t once saIisfied Ihat Reineke's 
goodness, if he lmd any, must la.y rather in the acIive than 
the passive depa.rIment of lire. The negtive obedience Io 
prolfibiIor)  precepts, und(r vhich women are bound as well 
as men, as ws a.]rea.dy too clear, we were obliged fo sur- 
rentier as hopeless. But if seemed as iL wiIh respect o 
men whose business is fo do, ud fo labour, and o accomplish, 
this negative test was  seriously imperfect one ; and if was 
quiIe as possible that a m vho unhaçpily ha.d broken 
many prohibitions might yet exhibit positive excellences, as 
that he might valk through lire picking his wa.y with the 
utmost ussiduit)-, risking nothing und doing nothing, uot 
committing  single sin, but keeping his talent ca.refiflly 
wrpt up in a lm.pkin, and get set, in IIe end, fo outer 
drkness for his pains, a.s a.n unprofita.b]e servant. And Ihis 
appeured the more ilnporta.ut fo us, a.s if was ve T little dwelt 
upon by religious or morM Ieachers : af the end of six Ihou- 
sand years, the popular notion of vioEue, as fi.r us if could 
get itself expressed, hd hOt risen beyond the mere abstinence 
ft-om cetoEin specific bad a.cIions. 
The king of the bea.sts forgives Reineke on account of Ihe 
substadial services which t various rimes he bas rendered. 
His counsel was always the wisest, his hnd the promptest in 
cases of diffictflty ; and all that dexterity, and politeness, and 
com'tesy, and exquisite culIure had hot been leaxnt without 
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un effort, or without conquering nmny undesirable tenden- 
cies in himself. Ien are not born with any art in ifs per- 
fection, a.nd Reineke h,d ruade Mmself valuable by his own 
sagacit.y and exertion. Now, on the human stage, a man who 
has lnade himself valuable is certain fo be valued, ttowever 
we may pretend fo estimate men according fo the wrong 
things which they htve donc, or abstained from doing, we in 
fitct follow the exa.lnple of Nobel, the king of the beasts : we 
give them their pltces alnong us according to the service- 
ableness a.nd capability svhich they displa.y. We might 
mention hot a few enlinent public servants, 'hom the world 
delights fo honom---lninisters, stateslnen, lavyers, men of 
science, artists, poets, soldiers, vho, if they were tried by 
the negttive test, would show but a poor figure; yet their 
value is too rea.1 fo be dispensed vith; and we tolerate un- 
questionable wrong fo secure the services of enfinent ability. 
The world really does this, and if always lins really donc it 
ff-oto the begimfing of the hulnan history; and if is only 
indolence or cowtl-dice vhich has left our ethical teaching 
halting so far belfind the universal and necessary practice. 
Even questionable prima donnas, in virtue of their sweet 
voices, bave their praises h3anned in drawing-room and news- 
pal»er , and aI»plause rolls over them, and gold and bouquets 
shover on them from lips and hands vhich, except for those 
said voices, would treat them fo , ruder reward. In real 
fact, we t.ake our places in this world, hot according fo what 
we are not, but according to vhat we are. ttis I-Ioliuess Pope 
Clement, when his audience-room rang xvifh furious outcries 
for justice on Benvenuto Cellini, who, as tr as half-a-dozen 
murders could form a tifle, was as fitir  candidate for the 
gallows as ever swung from that nnlucky wood, replied, 'All 
this is very well, gentlemen : these murders are bad things, 
we know tht. But where ara I to get another Benvenuto if 
you hang this one for me ?' 
Or, fo take an acknowledged hero, one of the olà Greek 
sort, the theme of the song of the greatest of human poets, 
whom if is less easy fo refuse fo admire than even our fl'iend 
Reineke. Take Ulysses. If cannot be said that he kept 
his hands from tking what was hot his, or his fougue ff'oto 
speaking wht was hot truc ; and if Frau Ermelyn had fo 
compl,iu (as indeed there was too mach reason for her com- 
plaining) of ceoEain infirmities in her good husband Reineke, 
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Penelope, too, might huve urged a fhing or two, if she had 
knovn as much about file nm.tter as we know, which the 
modern lnoralist would find if hrd fo excuse. 
After all is said, the capuble mau is the m«m fo be admired. 
The man vho tries nd çils, vht is the use of him 
are in this world o do something not fo fail in doing it. 
Of your bunglers--helpless, inefficient persons, ' unfit alike 
for good or ill,' who iry one fldng, nd iil because they 
are hot strong" enough, and a.nohel', because they bave hot 
energy enough, nd a fhird, bccause they hve no alent 
inconsisteuf, unstable, and thereibre never to excel, wlmt 
shall we say of them  what use is thêre in fhem ? wha 
hope is ilerê of flem ? what can we vish for 
,oÇ [pat wpr" ptop. If were better for them they had 
never been born. To be able to do vha  nmu ries Lo do, 
tlm is tire first requisie; uud giveu thut, we muy hope all 
things ibr him. ' Hell is ptved wih good intentious,' the 
proverb says; and the enormous proportion of bad successes 
in fliis life lie betveen the desire and the execution. Give 
us a mun who is able to do wlmt he setfles thut he desires 
o do, nd ve hve le one thing indispensable. If he eau 
succeed doing ill, much more he cn succeed doing vell. 
Shov lfim better, and, t any rtte, there is  chance that 
he vill do better. 
Ve are not concerned here with Benvenuto or vifl 
Ulysses furflmr ]mn to show, through the position which 
ve all conseut fo give them, tha there is much unrelity 
in our common moral tlk, agius vhich we must be on 
our guard. Aud if ve fling off n old friend, and take 
affecting a hatred of him which )ve do hot feel, we have 
scrcely gained by the exchange, even though originlly our 
friendship muy huve been misplaced. 
Capabiiity no one will deny o Reineke. Tht is the very 
deretla of him. An ' ninml capable ' would be his suffi- 
cient definition. Here is nofler very geuuinely wluble 
ferrure ubout him--his vonderful singleness of churcer. 
Lying, reacherous, cuuniug scoundrel us he 
wholesome absence of hmnbug bout him. Cheating all 
world, he never cheats himself; und vhfie he is  hypocrite, 
he is alwys  couscious hypocrite-- form of charucter, 
however prdoxical i ma.y seem, u great deal more uccessible 
fo good iufluences than the other of the unconscious sort. 
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Ask Reineie for t.he prineiples of his lire, ,nnd if if suited 
lais purpose to tell you, he could do so with the greatest exact- 
ness. There would be no discrepancy between the profession 
and the practice. He is anost truly single-minded, and there- 
fore stoEble in his ways, and therefore, as the world goes, and 
in the world's sensc, successful. Vhether really successîul 
is a quest.ion we do hot care here fo enter on; but only to 
say this --that of ail unsuccessfifl men in every sense, either 
divine, or human, or devilish, there is none equal fo Bunyaaa's 
,[r. Facing-both-w,ys--the fellow vith one eye on heuven 
and one on eaaCh--who sincerely preaehes one thing, and 
sincerely does ,nother; ,nd from the intensity of lais 
relity is unable either to see or feel the contradiction. 
Serving God with his lips, and with the hall of lais mind 
vhich is hot bound u 1) in the world, and seawing the devil 
with his tctions, and svith the ot.her hall, he is substantittlly 
trying fo cheat both God and the devil, and is, in thct, oafly 
cheating himself and his neighbours. This, of all characters 
upon the eaaoEh, al)pears fo us fo be the one of whom there 
is no hope ttt all-- chttracter becoming, in these dttys, alarm- 
ingly abundant; and the abundtnce of which lnakes us final 
even in a Reineke an inexpressible relief. 
But what we most thoroughly value in him is his capoEcity. 
He can do what he sers fo work fo do. That blind instinct 
with which the world shouts ,nd claps ifs hnd for the suc- 
cessful anan, is one of those httent impulses in us which are 
truer than we know ; if is the universal coffessiona.1 to which 
 Na.ture leads us, and, in ber intolerance of disguise and 
hypocrisy, compels us to be our own accnsers. Vhoever can 
succeed in a given condition of society, can succeed only in 
virtue of fulfilling the terres which society exacts of him  and 
if he can fulfil them triumi»hantly , of course it rewards him 
and l»raises him. He is wlmt the test of the world would be, 
iftheir powers were equal to their desires. He has accom- 
plished what they all re vaguely, a.nd with imperfect consist- 
ency, struggling to ,.ccoml»lish; and the chara.cter of the 
conqueror--the means and al»pliances by which he has climbed 
up thut great 1)innoEcle on which he stands victorious, fhe ob- 
served of all observers, is no more than a very exact indictor 
of the amount of real vh'tue in the age, out of which he 
stands prominent. 
Ve are forced to acknowledge thoEt if was hot a very 
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virtuous age in which Reineke made himself a great man; 
but that vas the fault of the age as much as the fatflt of 
him. His noEture is fo succeed wherever he is. If the age 
had required something else of him, then he would have 
been something else. hatever if had said fo him, 'Do, 
a.nd I will make you my hero,' tbat Reineke would have 
doue. :No appetite makes a slave of him--no faculty refuses 
obedience fo his will. IIis entire .nature is under perfect 
organic control fo the one supreme authority. And the one 
object for whieh he lives, and for which, let iris lot hrve been 
oust in whatever century if might, he would always have 
lived, is fo rise, fo thrive, fo prosper, and become great. 
The world as he found if said fo him--Prey upon us ; we 
are your oyst.er, let your vit open us. If you will only do 
if clèverly--if you will take care that we shall not close upon 
vour fingers in the process, you may devour us af your plea- 
sure, and we shall feel ourselves highly honoured. Can we 
'onder af a fox of Reineke's abilities taking such a world ai 
ifs word ? 
And let if not be supposed that society in this earth of 
ours is ever so viciously put together, is ever so totally with- 
out organic life, that a rogue, .unredeemed by any merit, 
can prosper in if. There is no strengoEh in rottenness ; and 
when if cornes fo that, society dies and fidls in pieces. 
Success, as if is called, even worldly success, is impossible, 
without some exercise of what is called lnoral vilCue, without 
some portion of if, infinitesimally slnall, perhaps, but still 
solne. Courage, for instance, steady self-confidence, self- 
trust, self-reliance--tha.t only basis and foundation stone 
on which a strong character ca.n rear itseF--do we hot see 
this in Reineke ? }Vhile he lires, he lires for himse]f; but 
if he cornes fo dying, he can die like his betters ; and his wit 
is hot of that effervescent sort which will fly away af the 
sight of death and leave him panic-stricken. If is true 
there is a mening fo that word courage, which was perhaps 
hOt fo be found in the dictionary in which Reineke studied. 
' I hope I ara afraid of nothing, Trim,' said my uncle Toby, 
' except doillg a wroug thing.' With Reineke there was no 
"except.' His digestive powers shrank fl'om no action, good 
or bad, which would serve his turn. Yet if required no slig'ht 
measure of courage fo treat his fellow-creatures with the 
stetdy disrespect with which Reineke tréats them. To walk 
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a.long among them, reg,nrdless of any interest but his own ; 
out of lnere w,nn[onness fo hook theln up like so many cock- 
chafers, a.nd spin them for his pleasure; not like Domitia.n, 
with an imperil ,rlny fo hold them clown during the opera- 
tion, but with no ofler ussista.nce but his own litçle body 
md l«rge wit; if was SOlnething fo venture upon. And  
world which would submit fo be so treated, wht could he 
do but despise ? 
To the aninmls utterly below ourselves, externul fo our 
own species, we hold ourselves bound by no 1oEw. Ve sy fo 
thenl, vos non vobi., without rny uneasy misgivings. Ve 
rob the bees of fheir haney, the cat.tle of fheir lives, fhe 
horse a.nd fhe ass of their liberty. We kill fhe wild tnimals 
tht they m,ny hot interfere with our pleasures ; and acknow- 
ledge om-selves bound to them by no terlns except what are 
dicfafed by out on convenience. And why should Reineke 
ha.ve acknowledged an obligtion any lnore than we, to crea- 
lutes so utterly below himself? He was so clever, as oto" 
friend said, th«t he had a right. That he co,dd treat them 
so, 3If. Ca.rlyle would sa.y, proves that he had a righf. 
But if is a nlistake fo sy he is without a conscience. 
lgo bold creature is ever totally without one. Even Iago 
shows some sort of conscience. Respecting nothhg else in 
hea.ven or ea.rth, he respects and even reverenceu his o,am 
intellect. After one of those sweet interviews with Roderigo, 
his, whtt we must call conscience, takes him to accourir for 
his company; a.nd he pleads to if in his own justification-- 
For I mine own gained knowledge should profttne 
Were I to waste myself with such a snipe 
But for my sport and profit. 
Reineke, if we ta.ke the mass of his misdeeds, preyed 
chiefly, like our own Robin Hood, on rogues who were 
greater rogues than himself. If Bruin chose fo steal Ruste- 
vieFs honey, if tIintze trespassed in the priest's grana.ry, they 
were but taken in their own evildoings. And what is Isegrim, 
the worst of Peineke's victims, btt a great heavy, stupid, 
lawless brute? fair type, we will suppose, of hot a few 
Front-de-Bceufs and other so-ctlled nobles of fhe poet's era, 
whose will to do mischiefwas happi!y limited by their obtuse- 
ness. Ve remember flmt French baron--Gilbert de Retz, 
we believe, was his naine--who, like Isegrim, had sfudied 
af the universities, and l»assed for learned, whose after- 
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dinner pastime for many years, as it proved af last, was fo 
cut children's throats for the pleasure of wtehing them 
die. XWe my well feel gratitude that a Reineke wtts pro- 
vided fo be the scourge of such monsters as these; and we 
have a thorough pure, exuberant stis£tction in seeing the 
intellect ils that little veak body triumph over thçm and 
trample them down. This, indeed, this victory of intellect 
over brute force, is oxe great secret of our pleasure in the 
poem, itnd goes t]tr, in the Carlyle direction, fo stisfy us 
that, a.t a.ny rate, if is hot given fo mere base physical 
strength to win in the battle of lire, even in rimes when phy- 
sical strength is apprently the only recognised power. 
We are insensibly falling from our self-assumed judicial 
office into thtt of advocacy; and sliding- into what may be 
plausibly urged, ruther tha« standing fast on what we can 
surely ffirm. Yet there are cases when itis fitting for the 
judge fo become the advoctte of an undefended prisoner; 
and advocacy is only pltusible when a few words of truth 
are mixed with what we say, like the few drops of wine which 
colour and fifintly flavour the large draught of water. Such 
few grains or drops, whatever they ma.y be, we nust leave o 
the kindness of Reynard's friends fo distil for him, while 
we continue a little longer in the saine strain. 
After all, if may be said, what is if in ma.n's nature which 
is reully admirable ? If is idle for us fo wste our labour in 
passing Reineke through the moral crucible unless we slmll 
recognise the results when we obtaiu them; and lu these 
moral sciences our analyticl tests cun only be obtained by 
a study of out own intex'nal experience. If we desire to know 
wlmt we admire in Reineke, we nlust look for what we 
admire in ourselves. And what is that ? Is if what on 
Sunda)'s, and on set occasions, and when we are raolmted 
on our moral stilts, we are pleased fo call goodness, pro- 
bity, obedience, humility ? Is if ? Is if really ? Is i hot 
rather the fltce and form which ature made--the strength 
which is ours, we lnlow hot how--our talents, our ran]c, 
our possessions ? If ppears fo us that we most value h 
ourselves and most admire in our neighbour, not acquisi- 
tions, but qi.fls. A man does hot praise himself for being 
Food. If he praise himself he is hot good. The first con- 
dition of goodness is forgetfulness of self; and where self has 
entered, under however plausible a form, the heulth is but 
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skin-deep, and underneath there is corruption. And so 
through ever}'thing; we wflue, we re vain of, proud of, 
or whatever you please fo call iL, hot what we have done 
for ourselves, but wht hs been done tbr us--what bas been 
given fo us by the upper povers. We look up fo high-born 
men, fo wealfly men, fo foaoEun,te men, fo clever men. Is it 
not so ? Vhom do we choose for the county member, the 
magistrgte, the officer, the minister? The good man we 
leave fo the hmnble enjoyment of his goodness, and we look 
out for the able or the wealthy. And agtfin of the welthy, 
as if on every side to witness fo the sgme universal law, the 
man who with no ltbour of his own hts inherited g for- 
tune, ranks higher in the world's esteem thon his father 
who ruade if. We take ra.nk by descent. Such of us as 
have the longest pedigree, and are therefore the farthest re- 
moved from the firs who marie the fbrtune and founded 
the family, we are the noblest. The nearer fo the fotmtain, 
the fouler the st«-eam ; and th,t first a.ncestor, who bas soiled 
his fingers by labour, is no better than a parvenu. 
And as itis with whtt we value, soit is with what we 
bltune. Itis an old story, thtt there is no one who would 
hot in his heart prefer being a knave fo being g fbol; and 
when we tZgil in a piece of attempted roguery, as Cole- 
ridge has wisely observed, though reasoning unwisely from 
we la.y the blame, hOt o our own moral ma.ture, for which 
we are responsible, but on our intellectua.1, for which we are 
hot responsible. We do hot say whtt knaes, we say whoEt 
fools, we hve been ; perplexing Coleridge, who regards it as 
a phenomenon of some deep moral disorder; whereas itis 
but one more evidence of the universal fict that gifts are 
the true a.nd proper object of appreciation; and as we 
dmire men for possessing gifts, so we blame them for their 
absence. The noble man is the giied man; the ignoble is 
the ungifted; and therefore we bave only fo state a simple 
law in simple 1Enguage fo bave a fifll solution of the enigmg 
of leineke. Ile has gifts enough : of that, at leoEst, there 
can be no doubt ; ad if he lacks the gift to use them in the 
way which we ca,l good, t least he uses them successfiflly. 
Ilis victims are less giîted than he, gnd therefbre less noble ; 
and therefore he hs g right to use them as he pleases. 

And, after all, what gre these victims ? Among the heaviest 
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charges which were nrged against him was t, he killing a.nd 
enting of hu w-etehed Seharfenebbe--Sharpbeak--the 
erow's wife. If is well t.ha there are wo sides o every 
story. A poor weary fox, i seemed, was no o be allowed 
fo enjoy a quic slee t) in he sunshine but whn an miclean 
earrion bird mus corne down and ake a peck nt him. Ve 
ean feel no sympathy with the on, cries of the crow liusbund 
over the fate of tlle unfortullat.e Sharpbeak. rofully, he 
says, he flew over the place where, a few moments before, fit 
f.he glory of glossy plumage, a lovillg wife site croakiug 
out lier passion for him, and round nof.hing--nothing but r 
little blood and a few torn ferthers--a.ll else elean gone 
aad utterly abolished. Well, and if if was so, if was ; 
blank prospect for hiln, but the ealh was well rid of lier ; 
aad fi,r herself, if was a higher iate fo be assimilrted info the 
body of Reineke than fo remain in a miserable individuality 
fo be a layer of carrion crows' eggs. 
And then for Bellyn, and for Bruin, and for l:[iutze, ,nnd 
the rest, who would needs be lneddling with what was 
no concern of theirs--what fs there in theln fo challenge 
eifher regret or pity'? They marie love to their occupation. 
'Tis dangerous hen the baser nature falls 
F, etween the pass and fcll incensed points 
Of mighty opposites : 
OEhey lie not near oto" conscience. 
Ah! if they were ail. But here is one misdeed, one 
which outweighs all others whatsoever--a crime which if fs 
useless fo pallia, let out other fi-iend say what he ple«rsed ; 
and Reineke himself felt if so. If site heavy, .for hi,t, on 
his soul, and alone of ail the actions of his life we are certain 
fhat he wished if undone--the death and eafing of that 
poor foolish Lampe, the hare. If was a pa.Rry reveng'e in. 
Reineke. Lampe had fol(l files of him ; he had complained 
th;rt Reineke, mder pretence of teaclling him his Cafc- 
chism, had seized hiln and tried fo mm-der hiln ; and fhough 
he provoked his fa.te by thasting himself, after such a warn- 
ing, into the j;ws of IalepaoEus, Reineke betrays an uneasi- 
nèss about if in confession: and, unlike himself, feels i 
necessary fo make some sooE of an excuse. 
Grilnbart, fhe balger, Reineke's father confessor, had been 
obliged fo speak severely of the seriousness of the offence. 
' You see,' Reincke answers : 
E E 
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To help oueself out through the wodd is a queer sort of business : one eau hot 
Keep, you know, quite altogether as pure as one tan in the cloisfer. 
When we are httudlin" honey we now amt then lick atour fingers. 
Lampe sorely provoked me ; he fi'isked about fhis way and that way, 
Up aud (lowt, under rny eyes, and he looked so fat and sojolly, 
Really I cotfld hot resist it. I entirely forgot how I loved him. 
And then he was so stupid. 
But even this acknowledgment does hot satisfy Reineke. 
His mind is evidently softened, and if ws on tlmt occasion 
tha he 1)om-ed out his pathetic lmenat.ion over he sd 
condition of the world--so fluents, so musical, so touching, 
tha.t GrimbaoE listened with wide eyes, unable, till i lmd 
run fo the lengoEh of a serlllOll, fo collect hilnself. If is 
true hat  hrst his office as ghostly father obliged him fo 
1)u in  slig'ht denlua'er :-- 
l_'ncle, the badger replied, why these are the sins of your neighbours ; 
Yotws, I should think, were sufficient, and rather nore now to the purpose. 
But he sighs fo .hink wha a bishop Reineke would 
ha.ve ruade. 
Aad now, for the l»resent, fa.rewell fo Reineke Fuchs, 
and fo the song in which his glory is enshrinedthe ,Velt 
Bibel, Bible of this world, a.s Goethe ca.lled if, the nost 
exquisite moral satire, as we will call if, which has ever been 
composed. If is hOt addressed to a passing mode of folly 
or of profligcy, but if touches the peremfial ha.frire of maa- 
kind, la.ying bare out own sympthies, and fastes, a.nd 
wea.lnesses, with s keen and true an edge as when the 
living world of t.he old Swabia.n poet winced under ifs earliest 
utferance. 
Humorous lu he high pure sense, every laugh which 
if gives may bave ifs echo in a sigh, or may g'lide 
as excitement subsides into thought; and yet, for those 
do hot cure fo find mutter there either for houg'ht or sadness, 
may remain immcenly as a laugh. 
Too strong for railing oo kindly and loving- for he 
biterness of irony, the poem is, as Che world iCselt; n book 
where each man will find what his nature enables him 
see, which gives us bnck each out own ima-e, and teaches us 
each Che lesson which each of us desires fo learn. 
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PART I. 

« [T is all very rine,' said the Car, yawning, aud stretching 
herself against the fender, ' but itis rather a bore; I don't 
see tbe use of if.' She rised herseil; and arra.nging her rail 
into a ring, and seating herself in the middle of if, with her 
fore 1)aws in u straight line from her shoulders, a.t right 
angles to the hearth-rug, she looked pensively af the tire. 
' If is vey odd,' she went on, ' there is my poor Tom ; he 
is gone. I saw him stretched out in the yard. I spoke to 
him, and he took no notice of me. He won't, I suppose, 
ever any more, for they put him under the earth. ice 
fellow he was. Itis wonderful how little one cures about it. 
So many jolly evenings we spent together ; and now I seem 
to get on quite as weil without hiln. I wonder wha, t has 
becolne of him; and my last children, too, what has beeolne 
of them? Vhat are we here for ? I wofld usk the men, 
only they are so coneeited and stupid they can't understund 
what we say. I hear them droning way, teaehing their 
little ones every day; tellhg them tobe good, and fo do 
what they are bid, and ail that. /obody ever tells me fo 
do an)oEhhg ; if they do I don't do it a.nd I ara very good. 
I vonder whether I should be any better if I minded more. 
l'Il ask the Dog.' 
' Dog,' said sh% fo a little ft spaniel coiled up on u mu.t 
like a lady's muff with a head and raff stuek on fo it 'Dog, 
vhat do you make of it all ?' 
The Dog fahtly opened his langnid eyes, looked sleepily 
af the Car for u moment, and dropped them agaill. 
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' Dog,' she said, ' I waat fo talk fo you ; don't go fo sleep. 
Can't you answer a civil question ?' 
' Don't bother re.e,' said the Dog, ' I a.m tire& I stood 
on my hind legs ten minutes this morning before I could get 
my breakfast, and if hasn't agreed vith me.' 
' Who told you fo do if ?' said the Car. 
'Why, the lady I lmve fo ta.ke ci»re of me,' replied the 
Dog. 
' Do you feel any better for if, Dog, after you bave been 
sta.nding on your legs ?' asked she. 
' Hav'n't I told you, you stupid Car, that if hasn't agreed 
with me; let me go fo sleep and don't pirogue me.' 
' But I mean,' persisted the Car,' do you feel improved, 
 ns the men call if? They tell their children tha.t if they do 
wha.t they are told they will improve, nd grow good and 
grett. Do you feel good and great ?' 
' What do I knov ?' sa.id the Dog. ' I eat lny breakfast 
and ara happy. Let lne alone.' 
' Do you never think, oh D«»g with0ut a soul! Do you 
never wonder what dogs are, and wha.t this world is ?' 
The Dog stretched himselt; and rolled his eyes la.zily 
round the room. ' I conceive,' he said, ' that the world is 
for dogs, and lnen and wolnen are put into if fo take cave 
of dogs; women fo ta.ke ctre of little dogs like me, nd 
men for the big dogs like those in the ya.rd--and cats,' he 
contimmd, 'are to know their place, and hot fo be trouble- 
SO]II@? 
'They beat you sometimes,' sa.id the Car. 'Why do thcy 
do hat ? They never beat me.' 
' If they forger their lfltces, and beat me,' snalqed the Dog, 
' [ bite them, and they don't do if a.gain. I should like fo 
bite you, too, you nasty Car ; you hve woke me up.' 
' There may be truth in what you sy,' said the Car, 
calmly; ' but I think your view is limited. If you listened 
like me you would hear the men sy if was all ruade tbr 
them, nd you and I were ruade fo muse them.' 
' They don't dare fo sy so,' said the Dog. 
'They do, indeed,' suid the Ct. ' I hear ma.ny things 
vhich you lose by sleeping so much. They think I ara 
asleep, nd so they ve hot afi'aid fo talk before me; but my 
egrs are ol)en when my eyes re shut.' 
' You sm])vise me,' said t.he Dog. ' I never listen fo them, 
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except when I take notice of them, and then they never 
tttlk of anything except of lne.' 
' I could tell you a thing or two absout yourself vhich 
:Cou don't know,' said the Car. ' You have never heard, I 
dure say, thoEt once upon a tique your fthers lived in a 
temple, and that peol»le prayed fo them.' 
' Prayed ! vlmt is that ? ' 
' Why, they went on their knees fo you to ask you to give 
them good things, just as you sa«d on your toes fo thcm 
now to ask for yonr brea.kfitst. You don't lnov eiflxer that 
you bave got one of those bright things we see up in the 
air af night called after you." 
' ,Vell, if is jttst wlmt I said,' answered the Dog. ' I told 
you if wa.s all ruade for us. They never did anything of 
th«t sort for you "?' 
' Di(h't they ? ¥hy, there was a whole city where the 
people did nothing else, and as soon ,us we got stiff and 
couldn't more about any more, instead of bêing put under 
the ground like poor Tom, we usêd fo be stuffed full of all 
sorts of nice things, and kept better than we were when we 
vere aiive.' 
' You are a very wise Cut,' answered her compoEnion; 
' but what good is if knowing all this ?' 
'Why, don't you see,' said she, 'they don't doit any 
more. We are going down in the world, we are, and that is 
why living on in this way is such an nnsatisfitctory sort of 
thing'. I don't mean fo complain for myself, and you needn't, 
Dog; we have  quiet life of if; but a quiet life is not 
the t.hing, and if there is nothing to be done except slcêp 
a.nd eut, and eut and sleep, why, as I said before, I don't 
see the use of it. There is something more in it than that ; 
there was once, and there will be again, and I sh'ldt be happy 
till I find it out. If is a shane, Dog, I say. The men 
have been here only a few thousand years, and we--why, we 
have been here hundreds of thousands ; if we are older, we 
ought tobe wiser, l'll go and ask the creatures in the wooc.' 
' You'll learn more from the men,' said Che Dog. 
'They are stupid, and they don't know what I say fo 
them; besicles, they are so conceited they cure for nothing 
except themselves. 1o, I shall try what I can do in the 
woods. I'd as soo. go aftêr poor Tom as stay living any 
longer like this.' 
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And where is poor Tom ?' yawed the Dog. 
That is just one of the things I want fo know,' answered 
she. ' Poor Tom is lying under the yard, or the skin of 
him, but whether that is the whole I don't feel so sure. They 
didn't think so in the city I told you about. If is a beau- 
tiful dry, Dog; you won't take a trot out with me ?' she 
a.dded, wistfully. 
Vho ? I' said the Dog. ' Not quite.' 
You lnay get so wise,' said she. 
Visdom is good,' said the Dog; ' but sois the hearth- 
rug, tlmnk you! ' 
But you may be free,' sMd she. 
I shall llaxe fo hunt for my own dinner,' sa.id he. 
But, Dog, they may pra.y fo you again,' said she. 
But I shr'n't hrve  soffer mt fo sleep upon, Car, and as 
a.m l'«rther delicate, that is a cousideration.' 

PART II. 

So the Dog wouldn't go, and the Ca.t set off by herself fo 
lern how fo be hppy, and fo be all that , Car could be. 
If ws a fine sunny lnorning. She determined fo try the 
lneadow first, and, after an hour or two, if she hd hot 
succeeded, then fo go off fo the wood. A Blackbird ws 
l»iping way on a thornbush as if his heart was running over 
with ha9piness. The Car had brekfsted, a.nd so ws able fo 
listen without ny mixture of feeling. She didn't sneak. 
She wa.lked boldly up under the bush, and the bird, seeing she 
had no bd purpose, ste still a.nd sung on. 
' Good morning, Bltckbird; you seem fo be enjoying your- 
self this fine day.' 
' Good nmrning, C,t.' 
'Blckbird, if is an odd question, perlmps. W]mt ought 
one fo do tobe as happy as you ?' 
' Do yom" duty, Car.' 
' But wht is my duty, Blackbird ?' 
' Tke care of your little oues, Car.' 
' I h,v'n't ny,' sid she. 
' Then sing fo your mate,' sald the bird. 
' Tomis dead,' said she. 
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Poor Car!' said the bird. ' Then sing over his gr,ve. 
If your song is sad, you will fmd yom- healoE grow lighter 
for it.' 
' Mercy !' thought the Ct. ' I could d? a little singing 
with  living loyer, but I never herd of singing ibr u dead 
?ne. But you see, bird, if isn't 
ara cross, I mew. Vhen I tm pleased, I purr ; but I must 
be pleased first. I ctn't purr myself into ha.ppiness.' 
' I ara a.fi-aid t.here is something the lnutter with your 
heart, my Ctt. If wnts warming ; good-bye.' 
The Blckbird flew ,way. The Car looked sudly after 
him. 'tte thinks 
Car is a Car,' sa.id she. ' As it hal_)pens now, 
deal for  Car. If I hu(ln't got a heaoE I should't be un- 
h,ppy. Iwon't be anga T. l'Il try that gret iit îellow.' 
The Ox luy placidly chewing, with content bea.lning out of 
]ris eyes and plkying on his mouth. 
" Ox,' she sid, 'wht is the vay t? be h,l)py ?' 
' D? your duty,' szid the Ox. 
' Bother,' snid the Ct, ' duty aguin ! VoEat is if, Ox ?' 
' Get your dinner,' said the Ox. 
' But if is g,'ot for me, Ox; md I h,ve not.hing t? d? but 
t? eut if.' 
' ,Vell, eat if, then, like me.' 
' S? I d? ; but I ara hot happy for all thut.' 
' Then you are a very wicked, ungr,teful 
The Ox munched away. A Bec buzzed into a buttercup 
tuder the Ca.frs ri?se. 
' I beg your pardon,' said the Car, 'if isn't cmositywhut 
are you doing ?' 
'Doing my duty; don't stop me, Car.' 
'But, Bee, vht is yotu- duty 0' 
' Making honey,' said the Bec. 
' I wish I could make honey,' sighed the 
' D? you mean t? say you can't?' said the Bec. 'ttov stupid 
you must be. Vht d? you do, then ?' 
' I d? nothing, Bee. I can't get anything t? do.' 
' You won't get anything t? do, you meun, you lazy 
You are  good-for-nothing dr?ne. D? you know what we 
d? t? our dr?ries ? We kill them ; und that is ull they are 
fit for. Good morning t? you.' 
'Wel], I ara sure,' said the Ct, 'they are treating me 
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civilly; I lmd better lmve stopped af holne af this rate. 
St.roke my Thiskers ! hea.rtless ! wicked ! good-for-nothing ! 
StUl)id ! ,nd Olfly fit to be killed! This is , ple,s,nt beghl- 
ning', nyhow. I must look for solne wiser creatures fhn 
these are. What shall I doP I know. I knmw where I 
will go.' 
If wa.s in the lniddle of the wood. The bush was very 
da.rk, but she found him by his wondeul eye. Presenfly, 
as she go used fo the ligllt, she distingafished  slol)ing 
roll of feathers, a rounded breast, surmounted by a round 
henri, set close to le body, without an inch of  neck 
iuterveni'. ' How n, ise he looks ' she said; 'Vlmt  bmin  
wha.t  forehed  His head is hot long', but what an expanse  
nd whaL tf del)th of earnestness  The Owl s]oped his head 
a. little on one side; the Ca.t slanted hers Ul)On he other. 
The Owl set if strai'ht again, the Car did the saine. They 
sod looking in this way for some minutes; af lst, in a 
hispering voice, the Owl said, ' at are you who presulne 
t.]ook into my repose P Ptss on upon your wa3-, and Caln'y 
e]sewhere those prying" eyes.' 
'Oh, wonderihl Owl,' said the Car, 'you axe wise, and I 
wttnt fo be wise ; and I ara corne fo you fo teach lne.' 
A film flotted backwards and forwards over the Owl's 
eyes ; it wns his wa of showing that he was pleased. 
' I have hea.rd in our schoolroom,' went on the Car, ' t.lmt 
)ou s on the shoulder of Pallas, and she told you all about 
'And what would you know, oh, lny dughter9' said the Owl. 
'Everything,' sid he Ct, 'everhing. First of all, 
how fo be happy.' 
' ice content 'ou not, my child, even as they connt 
hot me,' said the Owl. ' If is good.' 
' Mice, indeedl' said the Car; 'no, Parlour Cats don't 
eat lnice. I have betr than lnice, and no trouble fo get 
it; but I wnt solnething" more.' 
' The body's 1neuf is provided. You would now fill yow 
soul.' 
' I ant  improve,' said the Ct. ' I wn something o 
do. I want o find out wht the cretures cll my duty.' 
' You would leu how fo employ those hu!)py hours of your 
leisure--rther how fo mtke them hl)py by  ooEhy use. 
Mediute, oh Ct  medinte  meditte ' 
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' Th,t is the very thing,' sid she. ' Meditate ! that is 
what I like rbove all things. Only I want fo know how: I 
want something fo meditate about. Tell me, Owl, and I will 
bless you every hour of the dy us I sit by the parlour tire.' 
« I will tell you,' answered the Ow], « what I have been 
thinking of ever since the moon changed. You shall take it 
home with you nd think about if too; and the next fu]l 
moon you shfll corne gain to me; we will compre our 
conclusions.' 
'Delighfful! dclightful!' said the Car. ' Wht is if? 
I will try this minute.' 
' From the beginning,' replied the Owl, 'our race hve 
been considcring which first existed, the Owl or the egg. 
Thc Owl cornes from the egg, but likewise the egg from thc 
Ovl.' 
' ercy ! ' said the 
' From sunrise fo sunset [ ponder on if, oh Car ! rhen 
I reflect on the beauty of tlm colnplete Owl, I fhink that 
naust have been first, as the cause is greater tlmn the effect. 
W-hen I relnember my own childhood, I incline the other 
' Well, but how are we to find out ? ' said the Car. 
' Find out!' said the Ow1. ' We can never final out. 
The beauty of the question is, that ifs solution is impossible. 
x, Vlmt would become of all otr delightful reasonings, oh, un- 
wise Car ! if we were so tmhappy us to kqow ? ' 
' But what in the world is the good of thinking about 
if, ff you can't, oh Owl ?' 
' S{y child, that is  foolish question. If is good, in order 
that the thoughts on these things may stimulrte wonder. 
If is in wonder tlmt the Owl is ga-eat.' 
' Then you don't know anything af 11,' sid the Ca.t. 
' hat did you sit on Pallas's shoulder for? You must 
have gone fo sleep.' 
' Your tone is over flippant, Car, for philosophy. The 
highest of all knowledge is to know tht we know nothing.' 
The Car ruade two great arches with her back and her 
rail. 
' Bless the mother that laid you,' said she. ' You were 
dropped by mistake in a goose nest. You won't do. I don't 
know much, but I ara not such  creature as you, anyhow. 
A gret white thing ! ' 
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She struitened her body, stuck her tuil up oll end, and 
nmrched off with much dignity. But, though she respected 
herself rather more tlmn before, she vas hOt on the way 
fo the end of ber difficulties. She tried all the creutares 
she lnet without advancing u step. They had all the old 
story, ' Do your duty.' But euch had ifs own, und no one 
could tell her whut hers ws. OMy one point they a.ll ugreed 
upon--the duty of getting their dinner when they vere 
hungry. The &»y wore on, and she begn to think she 
vould like hers. Her nleuls cgme so regulgrly gt home 
she scarcely knew whtt hunger wus; but now the sensé- 
tion came over her very ptflpubly, and she experienced 
quite new emotions as the ha.res and rabbits skipped ubout 
ber, or as she spied u bird upon u tree. For u moment she 
thought she vould go ba.ck and eut the Owl--he vus the 
most useless cregtm'e she lmd seen; but on second thought 
she didn' fincy he would be nice: besides that, his cluvs 
were sharp und his beak too. Presently, however, as she 
suuntered down the pth, she came on u little open patch 
of green, in the middle of which a. fine ft Rabbit was sit- 
ring. There ws no escupe. The path ended there, and the 
bushes were so thick on euch side t.hat he couldn't get uwa.y 
except through her puws. 
' Reully,' said the Car., ' I don't wish fo be troublesome ; 
wouldn't do if if I could help if; but I um very htmgry, 
ara afruid I must eut you. If is very tmpleasant, I assure 
you, fo me as vell as to you.' 
The poor Rabbit begged for mercy. 
' Vell,' said she, ' I think if is hard ; I do reullyund, if 
the luw cotfld be altered, I sholfld be the first fo velcome if. 
But wlmt can u Cut do? You et the gr.ss; I eut you. 
But, Rubbit, I wish yon would do me u fi»vour.' 
' Anything to sa,ve my lire,' suid the Rubbit. 
' If is hot exuctly thut,' suid the Ca.t; ' but I huven't 
been used fo killing my own dira, er, und if is disaTeeable. 
Couldu't you die? I shull hurt you dreudfully if I kill )-ou.' 
' Oh !' sid the Rubbit, ' you are u kind Cut ; I see if in 
yonr eyes, und your whiskers don't curl like those of the 
cuts in the voods. I ara sure you will Sl)ure me.' 
' But, Rabbit, if is a question of principle. I hure fo do 
my duty; and the ofly duty I hve, s iar as I cuu make 
out, is fo get my dinner.' 
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' If you kill me, Car, fo do your duty, I sha'n't be able fo 
do mine.' 
If was a doubtful point, and the Car was new fo casuistry. 
' Vh,nt is your duty ?' said she. 
« I hve seven little ones af horaeqseven litfle ones, and 
they will all die without me. Pray let me go.' 
' Vhat ! do you takê carê of your chihh'ên ?' said the 
Car. ' How interestig! I should like fo see that; take 
nie.  
' Oh! you vould eat theln, you would,' said thê Rabbit. 
' No ! better e,nt me tlmn them. No, no.' 
' Vell, well,' said the Ct, ' I don't know; I suppose I 
couldn't answer for lnyself. I don't think I ara right, for 
duty is l»lesnt, and if is very unple,nsnt fo be so hungry ; 
but I su?pose you raust go. You seem a good Rbbit. Are 
you happy, Rtbbit ?' 
'Happy! oh, dear beautiful Car! if you spare me fo my 
poor babies !' 
'Pooh, pooh!' said the Car, peevishly; ' I don't want 
fine speeches ; I meant whether you t.hought if wooEh while 
fo be alive ! Of course you do ! If don't ratter. Go, and 
keep out of my way ; for, ff I don't get ray dinner, you may 
hot get off another time. Get ,nloug, Rabbit.' 

PART III. 

Iw was a -eat day in the Fox's c,nve. The eldest cub had 
the night before brought home his first goose, and they v¢ere 
just sitthlg down fo if as the C,nt cmê by. 
'Ah, ray young lady! vhat, you in fle woods ? Bad 
feeding ,nf home, eh ? Corne out fo hunt for yourself?' 
The goose sraelt excellent; the Car couldn't help a wisfful 
look. She was only corne, she s,nid, fo p,ny her respects fo 
ber wild friends. 
' Just in tirae,' said the Fox. ' Sit down and fake a bit of 
dinner; I see you want if. 1VLnke roora, you cubs; place a 
seat for the lady.' 
'Vhy, thank you,' said the Car, 'yes; I acknowledge if 
is hot unwelcorae. Pray, don't disturb yourselves, young 
Foxes. I ara hungry. I met a Ibbit on ray way here. 
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I was going fo eut him, but he talked so prettfly I let hin 
go, ' 
The cubs looked up from their plates, and burst out 
laughing. 
' For shame, young rascals,' s,id their f,flmr.  Vhere 
,nre your mmmers '? ind your dinner, and don't be rude.' 
'Fox,' she said, when if w,s over, and the cubs were 
gone fo plty, ' you are very clever. The other creatures are 
all stupid.' The Fox bowed. ' Your f,mily were always 
clever,' she continued. 'I hure heard about them in the 
books they use ilt out schoolroom. If is many years since 
your ancestor stole the crow's dinner.' 
' Don't say stole, Car ; if is not pretty. Obtaiued by supe- 
rior ,qbility.' 
' I beg yonr pardon,' s.id the Car; ' if is all living with 
those men. Thttt is hOt the point. Well, but I w.tt fo know 
whether you are any wiser or any better than Foxes were 
then ?' 
'Peally,' said the Fox, ' I ara whtt Nature ruade me. I 
don't know. I ara proud of my ancestors, and do my best 
fo keep up the credit of the ftmfily.' 
' ¥ell, but Fox, I meurt do you improve ? do I ? do any of 
you ? The men are alwa.ys tflking about dohg their duty, 
and th,t, they say, is the way fo improve, and fo be ha.1)py. 
And as I was not happy I thought that had, perhaps, sone- 
t.hing fo do with if, so I came out fo t,lk fo the creatures. 
They also had the old chant--duty, dut.y, duty; but none 
of thenl could tell me what mine vs, or whether I had 
any.' 
The Fox smiled. ' Another leaf out of your schooh'oom,' 
said he. ' Can't they tell you there ?' 
'Indeed,' she said, 'they are vêry absurd. They suy a 
gre,t del ,bout themselves, but they only sl)ea.k disrespect- 
fully of us. If such cretures as they can do their duty, and 
improve, and be ha.1)py , why can't we ?' 
'They say they do, do they.' said the Fox. 'Vha.t do 
they say of me ?' 
The Car hesitat.ed. 
' Don't be a.frttid of hmoEing my feelings, Car. Out with if.' 
' They do a.ll justice to your abilities, Fox,' said she ; ' but 
your mor,lity, they say, is hOt high. Thêy say you are , 
rogue.' 
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'Morality !' said th.e Fox. ' Very moral and good they 
are. And you really believe all that ? }Vhat do they mean 
by calling me a rogue ?' 
' They mean you take whatever you can get, without caring 
whether it is just or not.' 
' My dear Car, if is very well for a man, if he can't bear his 
own face, to paint a pretty one on a panel and call it a 
looking-glass ; but you don't mea.u thrt it takes you in.' 
' Teach me,' said the Car. ' I fer I ara weak.' 
' Vho get justice from the men unless they can force if ? 
Ask the sheep that are cut into mutton. Ask the horses that 
draw their ploughs. I don't mean it is wrong of the men to 
do as they do; but flmy needn't lie about it.' 
' You surprise me,' said the Car. 
'My good Café, there is but one law in the world. The 
weakest goes to the wall. The meu are sharper-witted than 
the creatures, and so they get the better of them and use 
them. They nmy call it just if they like; but when a figer 
eats a mau I guess he has just us much justice on his side as 
the man when he eats a sheep.' 
' And tlmt is the whole of it,' said the car. ' Well, it is 
very sad. What do you do with yourself?' 
'My duty, to be stu'e,' said the Fox; ' use my wits a.nd 
enjoy myself. ]Iy dear friend, you nd I are on the lucky 
side. We eut and are not eaten.' 
' Except by the hounds now and then,' said the car. 
' Yes; by bntes th,t forger their nature, and sell their 
freedom to the meu,' said the Fox, bitterly. ' In the mea.n- 
rime my wits have kept my skin whole hitherto, and I blcss 
ture for making me a Fox and hot a goose.' 
' And are you happy, Fox ?' 
'Happy! yes, of course. So would you be if you would 
do like me, a.nd use your wits. lIy good car, I should be as 
niserable as you if I fotmd my geese every day af the cave's 
mouth. I bave to hunt for flmm, lie for them, sneak fi»r 
them, fight for them ; cheat those old fat farmers, and bring 
out what there is inside me; and then I ara happy--of 
course I ara. And then, Car, think of my feelings as a 
firther last night, when my dear boy came home with the 
very young gosling which was mal-ked for the Michaehnas 
dinner! Old Reineke himself wasn't more than a match 
for that young Fox af his years. You know our epic ?' 
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' A litt.le of if, Fox. They don't read it h our school- 
room. They say iL is not moral; but I have heard pieces of 
if. I hope it is hot all quite true.' 
' Pack of stnff! if is the Olfly truie book that ever was 
written. If it is hot, it ought fo be. Vhy, that book is the 
lw of the world--/a carrière aux taletsand writing if was 
the honestest thing ever done by a mare That fllow knew a 
t.hig or two, and wasn't ashamed of hilnself when he did 
know. They are all like him, too, if they would only say so. 
There never was one of them yet who wasn't more ashamed 
of being called ugly thm of being called a rogue, and of 
being cMled supid than of being called nanghty.' 
' It bas a roughish end, fltis lifb of yours, if you keep 
clear of the homds, Fox,' said the Car. 
' Vhat ! a rope in the ya.rd ! Vell, it lnust end some day ; 
and when the ça.nner catches me I shall be geLting old, and 
my brains will be ta.king leave of me; so the sooner I go 
the better, that I may disgrace nyself the less. Better be 
jolly while it lasts, Lhan sit mewing out your life and 
grmnbling aL it as a bore.' 
'Well,' sMd the CaL, 'I mn very much obliged fo you. I 
suppose I may even get home agMn. I shall hot find a 
wiser fl-iend Lhan you, and perhaps I shall noL find another 
good-naLured enough Lo give me so good a dinner. But it is 
very sad.' 
' Think of what I have said,' answered Lhe Fox. ' l'll 
call at your bouse some night; you will take me a walk 
round the yard, and then l'll show you.' 
'Not quite,' thought the car, as she trotted off; 'one 
good Lurn desem, es anofler, tha,t is t.rue; a.nd you have 
given me  dinner. But they have given me many at home, 
and I mean Lo take a few more of them; so I think you 
musLn't go round our yard.' 

PART IV. 

T next morning, when Lhe Dog came down fo break- 
fast, he fotmd his old friend sitthtg in her usual place on the 
hearth-rug. 
' Oh! so you bave corne back,' said he. ' How d'ye do ? 
You don't look as if you had had a vel d pleasant journey.' 
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' 1 have learnt something,' said the Car. 'Knowledge is 
never pleasant.' 
' Then if is beter fo be without if,' said the Dog. 
' Especially, better fo be without knowing how fo stand 
on one's hind legs, Dog,' said the Car; ' still you see, you 
are proud of if; but I have learnt a great deal, Dog. They 
won't worship you any more, and if is better for you; you 
wouldn't be any lmppier. Vhat did you do yesterdy 9' 
']ndeed,' said the Dog, ' I ha.rdly remember. I slept 
after you went away. ]n the afternoon  took a drive in the 
carriage. Then I had my dinner. V[y maid wtshed nie an,l 
put me fo bed. There is the difference between you and 
me ; you lmve fo wash yourself and put yourself fo bed.' 
' And you really don't find if a bore, living like this ? 
Wouldn't you like somethhg fo do ? Wouldn't you like 
some children to plty with? OEhe Fox seemed fo find if very 
pleasant.' 
' Childre indeed !' said the Dog, ' when I have got meu 
and women. Children are well enough for foxes and wild 
creatures; refined dogs 1,mow better and, for doing--can't 
I stand on my toes .9 can't I dance .9 af least, couldn't I 
before I was so fit ? 
' Ah ! I see everybody likes what he was bred fo,' sighed 
the Car. ' I was bred fo do nothing, and I must like that. 
Train the car as the car should go, and the car will be 
happy and ask no questions. 1Vever seek for impossibilities, 
Dog. That is the secret.' 
' And you bave spent a da.y in the woods fo learn that,' 
said he. ' I could have taught you that. Why, Car, one day 
when you were sitting scratching your nose before the tire, 
I thought you looked so pretty that I should have liked fo 
marry you ; but I knew I couldn't, so I didn't make myself 
miserable.' 
The Car looked af him with ber odd green eyes. ' I never 
wished fo nmrry you, Dog; I shotfldn't have presumed. But 
if was wise of you hot fo fret about if.. But, listen fo me, 
Dog--listen. I met many creatures in the wood, all sooEs 
of creatures, beasts and birds. They were all happy ; they 
didn't find if. a bore. They went about their werk, and did 
if, and enjoyed if, and yet none of them had the saine stol T 
fo tell. Some did one thing, some another; md, except 
the Fox, each had got a sort of notion of doing ifs dut.v. 
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The Fox was a rogue ; he said he was ; but yet he was not 
unhappy. His conscience never troubled hi,. Your work 
is standing on your toes, uncl you are h,pl»y. I bave none, 
and that is why I ara unhappy. When I came to tltiuk 
,bout if, I round every creæture out in the wood lmd to get 
ifs own livîng. I tried fo get mine, but I didn't like if, 
because I wasn't used fo if; and as ïor knowing, tbe Fox, 
who didn't care fo know anything except how fo cheat greater 
fi»ols tlmn himself, was the cleverest fellow I came across. 
Oh ! t.he Owl, Dog--you should have heard the Owl. But I 
came fo this, tha i was no use trying fo knov, and the 
only vay fo be jolly was fo go about one's own business like 
a decent Cat. Cats' business seems fo be killing rabbits 
and such-like ; and it is uot the ple,sautest possible ; so the 
sooner one is bred fo if the better. As for me, tlmt have 
been bred to do nothing, why, as I said before, I must try o 
like that; but I consider myself an mffortunate Car.' 
' So don't I consider myself an unfortmmte Dog,' said her 
COlnpanion. 
' Yery likely you do hot,' said the Car. 
By this rime their breakfast was conte in. The Car a.te 
hers, the Dog did penance for his ; and if one might judg-e 
by the purring on the hearth-rug, tbe Car, if hot the hplfiest 
of the two, at least was hot exceeding'ly lniserable. 
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FABLE$. 

I.--TE LIONS AND THE OXEN. 

ONCE upon a rime a number of cuttle came out of the desert 
to sertie in the broad meadows by a river. They were poor 
and »va-etched, and they round if a pleasant exchang'e : except 
for a number of lions, who lived in the mountaias near, and 
who claimed a right, in consideration of permitting" the cattle 
to remain, to eat as many as they wanted among them. The 
cattle submitted, partly because they were too weak to help 
it, partly because the lions said it was the will of ,lupiter ; 
and the cattle believed them. And so they went on for 
many ages, till at last, ff-oto better feeding, the cattle 'ew 
larger and stronger, and multiplied into great numbers ; and 
at the saine rime, from other causes, the lions lmd much 
diminished: they were fewer, sma.ller, and meaner-looking 
than they h,d been; and except in theb- own opbfion of 
themselves, and in their appetites, which were more enormous 
than ever, t.here was nothing of the old lion left in them. 
One duy a large ox was quietly grazing, when one of these 
lions came up, and desired the ox to lie down, for he wanted 
to eat him. The ox raised his head, and gravely protested; 
the lion growled ; the ox was mi]d, yet firm. The lion insisted 
upon his legal right, and they agreed to refer the marrer to 
Minos. 
When they cme into coin't, the lion accused the ox of 
having broken the lavs of the beasts. The lion was king, 
and the others were bound to obey. Prescriptive usage was 
clearly on the lion's side. Minos called on the ox for his 
defence. 
The Ox said tht, without consent of Iris own being asked, 
lin had been born into the mealow. ]=[e did hot consider 
lfimself nuch of a be0st, but, such as he ws, he was very 
F  
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happy, and gave Jupiter thanks. Now, if the lion could show 
that the existence of lions was of more importance than that 
of oxen in the eyes of Jupiter, he had nothing more fo sa.y ; 
he was ready to sacrifice himself. But this lion had already 
eaten a thousand oxen. Lions' appetites were so insatiable 
that he was forced to ask whether they were really worth 
what was done for them,--whether the lire of one lion wa.s 
so noble that the lires of thousands of oxen were hot equal 
fo it ? He was ready to own that lions had always eaten 
oxen, but lions when they first came fo the mea<low were 
 different sort of creature, and they themselves, too (and 
the ox looked complacently at himself), had improved since 
tht rime. Judging by appearances, though they lnight be 
iltllacious, he himself was quite as good a beast as the lion. 
If the lions would lead lives more noble than oxen could live, 
once more he would hot complain. As it was, he snbmitted 
that the cost was too great. 
Then the Lion put on a grand face and tried fo roar ; 
but when he opened his mouth he disclosed  jaw so drearily 
ihrnished that Minos laughed, and told the ox it was his 
own fatflt if he let himself be eaten by such a beast as that. 
If he persisted in declining, he did hot thiak the lion would 
force him. 

II.--TE F aD E FOX. 
A FAIMER, whose potflt-yard had suffered severely om 
the foxes, succeeded at last in catching one   trap. 'Ah, 
you mscall' said he, as he saw him struggling, ' I' teach 
you fo sal my fat geese you shaH hang on the tree 
yonder, and yom" brothers shall see what cornes of thieving [' 
The çrmer was twisting a halter to do what he t'eatened, 
when the fox, vhose tongue had helped him in hard pches 
before, thought there could be no harm in trying whether 
i might hot do h one more good tre'n. 
' You ll hang me,' he said, 'fo frighn my brother 
foxes. On the word of a fox they won't care a rabbit-skh 
for it; they'H corne and look at me; but you may depend 
upon if, they will dine at yom- expense before they go home 
again  ' 
' Then I shgll hung you for yotself, as u rogue and g 
rgscfl,' said the fariner. 
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' I am only what :Nature, or whatever you calI the thing, 
chose to make me,' the Fox answered. ' I didn't make 
myseff.' 
' You stole nly geese,' said the man. 
' Vhy did :Nahu-e nmke me like geese, then ?' said the 
Fox. ' Lire and let lire; give me my share, and I won"t 
touch yours ; but you keep them all to yourself.' 
' I don't understand yom" fine talk,' answered the Farmer ; 
' but I know that you are a thief, and tlmt you deserve to be 
lmnged.' 
ttis head is too hick fo let me catch him so, thought 
the Fox; I wonder if his hea is any softer! ' You are 
taking away the life of a fellow-creature,' he said; ' that's  
responsibility--it is a curious thing that life, and who knows 
what cornes after it? You say I ara a rogue--I say I ana 
not; but ai any rate I ought hot to be hanged--for if I ara 
hot, I don't deserve it; and if I ara, you should give me 
rime fo repent ! ' I have him now, thought the Fox; let him 
get out if he can. 
' Why, what would you have me do with you ? ' said the 
man. 
' My notion is that you should let me go, and give me a 
lamb, or goose or two, every month, and then I could lire 
without stealing; but perhaps you know better than me, 
and I am a rogue ; my education may have been neglected ; 
you should shut me up, and take care of me, and teach 
me. Vho knows but in the end I nmy turn into a dog ? ' 
' Very pretty,' said the Farmer ; ' we have dogs enough, 
and more, too, tlmn we can take care of, without you. :No, 
no, Master Fox, I bave caught you, a«d you shall swing, 
whatever is the logic of it. There will be one rogue less in 
the world, anyhow.' 
' If is mere hate and unchristian vengeance,' said the Fox. 
':No, friend,' the Fariner nswered, ' I don't hate you, 
gnd I don't want fo revenge myself on you; but you 
gnd I can't get on together, and I think I anl of more 
impoaance than you. If nettles gnd thistles grow in my 
cabbage-garden, I don't ta-/to persuade them to grow into 
cabbages. I just dig them up. I don't hate them; but 
I feel somehow that they mustn't hinder me with my 
cabbages, nd that I must put them away; and so, my poor 
friend, I ara sorry for you, but I gin gfraid you must swing.' 
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PARA]3LE OF TttE BREAD-I¢RUIT TREE. 

IT vus ufter one of those heuvy convulsions which huve 
divided eru from eru, und left munkind fo sturt aguin from 
he begiming, thut u number of bruve men guthered together 
o ruise unew from the ground u fresh green home for them- 
selves. The rest of the smdving ruce vere sheltering them- 
selves mnidst the old ruins, or in the cuves on the mountuins, 
feeding on husks und shells ; but these men with cleur heuds 
und bruve heurts ploughed and hurrowed t.he eurth, and 
plnted seeds, und wutered them, ald vutched them; and 
lhe seeds grew und shot np with the spring, but one wa.s 
lurger and fuirer than the rest, und the other plunts seemed 
o kmow if, for they cruvled ulong t.fil they reuched the 
]urge one; und they guthered round it, und chmg o if, 
tmd Tew into if; und soon they becgme one greut stem, 
with brunching roots feeding if as from muny fountuins. 
Then the men got greut heurt in them when they suw thut, 
und they luboured more bvely, diggig ubout it in the 
hot sun, till ut lust if becume greut und might.y, and ifs 
roos went down into the heurt of the eurth, und its brunches 
stretched over ull the pluin. 
Then muny others of mankind, vhen they suw the tree 
us beuntifnl, cume clown und gut.hered mder if, und those 
who hud 'uised if received them with open uns, und they 
11 sut nnder ifs shude together, und guthered ifs fruits, und 
mude their homes there, rejoicing in ifs loveliness. And 
ages pussed uway, und ull thut generation pussed uwuy, und 
still the tree grew stronger und fuirer, und t.heir children's 
children wutched if- uge ufter uge, us if lived on und flowered 
and seeded. And they suid in theh- heurt.s, the tree is 
:'mmortul--it wfil never die. They took no care of the seed; 
the scent of the flowers und the tste of the sweet fruit wus 
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all they thought of: and the winds of heaven, and the wild 
birds, and the beasts of the field caught the stray fruits and 
seed-dust, and bore the seed away, and scattered it in f-off 
soils. 
And by-and-by, at a great great age, the tree at last begm 
to cease to grow, and then to faint and droop: its leaves 
were hot so thick, ifs flowers were hot so fragrant; and 
from rime to tilne the night winds, which before had passed 
away, and had been never heard, came moauing and sighing 
among the branches. And the men for a while doubted and 
denied---they thought if was the accident of the seasons; 
and then a branch fell, and they said if was a storm, and 
such a storln as came but once in a thousand years. Af 
last there could be no doubt that the leaves were rhin and 
sere and scanty--that the sun shone through theln--that 
¢.he fruit was tasteless. But the generation 
-vhich hal known the tree in its beauty, and so men said 
if was always so--its fi'uits were never better--its folia.ge 
never was thicker. 
So things went on, and fi'om rime fo rime strangers would 
corne among them, and would sa.y, Vhy are you sittig here 
mder t.he old tree ? there are yomg trees grown of the 
seed of this tree, far away, more beautiful than if ever was ; 
see, we have brought you leaves and flowers to show you. 
tut the men wofld not listen. They were angry, and some 
.hey drove away, and some they ldlled, and poured their 
blood round the roots of the tree, saying, They have spolen 
evil of our tree ; let them feed if now with theil- blood. Af 
last some of their own wiser ones broug'ht out specimens 
of the old fruits, wlfich had been laid up fo be preserved, 
and compared them with the present bearing, and they 
¢lt the tree was not as it hal been; and such of them 
a.s were good men reproached themselves, and said if was 
their own fault. They hal hot watered if ; they hal for- 
gotten fo manure if. So, like t.heir first fathers, they 
boured with might and main, and for 
if they might succeed, and for a few years branches, which 
were almost dead when t, he si)ring came round, put out some 
young green shoots again. But if was only for a few years ; 
there was hot enough of living energy in the tree. 
the labour which was wasted on if would bave raised 
a.nother nobler one far away. So the men grew soon weary, 
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und looked for a sholoEer way: and SOlne gathered up 
the leaves and shoots which the strangers had brought, and 
grafted them on, if perhps they might grow; but they 
could not grow on a dying stock, and they, too, soon drooped 
and became as the test. And others said, Corne, let us rie 
the preserved fia6ts on again ; perlmps they will join again 
fo the stem, and give it bck its life. But there were hot 
enough, for only a few had been preseed; so they took 
painted puper and wax and clay, und cut sham leaves and 
fruits of the old pattea, which for a tilne looked bright and 
gay, and the world, who did not know what hud been done, 
saidSee, the tree is inmooEa.l: it is green again. Then 
some believed, but nmny sw tht it ws a sham, and liking 
better fo beur the sky und stm, without uny shade af all, 
than fo live in a lie, and call puinted puper leaves and flowers, 
they passed out in search of other homes. But the larger 
number stuyed behind; they had lived so long in ilsehood 
that they had forgotten there ws any such thhg as t.th 
af all; he tree had done very well for themit would do 
ve T well for heir children. And if their children, as they 
grew up, did now and then happen to open theh- eyes and 
see how it reully was, they learned from their futhers to hold 
their tongues about it. If the little ones and the weak ones 
believed, it answered all purposes, and change was incon- 
renient. They might smile to themselves at the folly which 
they countenanced, but they were discreet, and they would 
not expose it. This is the state of the tree, and of the men 
who are under it ut this present time:--they say it still 
does ve T well. Perhaps it does--but, stem and boughs 
and paper leaves, it is dry for the burning, and if the light- 
ning touches it, those who sit beneuth will surfer. 
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COMPENSATION. 

01, dy an Antelope was lying with her fawn t the foot of 
the flowering _-Mimosa. The weather was intensely sultry, 
nd a Dove, who had sought shelter from the heat among 
the leaves, was cooing above her hed. 
' Happy bird ! ' said the Antelope. ' Happy bird ! to 
whom the air is given for a.n inheriance, and whose flight 
is swifter tha« the wind. At your will you alight upon .he 
ground, at your will you sweep into the sky, and fly races 
with the driving clouds; while I, poor I, ara bound a 
prisoner fo this miserable ealth, and wear out my pitiable 
life crawliag fo and fro upon its smface. ' 
Then he Dove answered, ' It is sweet to sail a.long the 
sky, to fly from land to land, and coo among the valleys; 
but, Antelope, when I bave sate above amidst the branches 
and watched your little one close frs tiny lips upon your 
breas, and feed ifs life on yolrs, I bave felt that I could 
strip off Iny wings, lay dowa my plumage, and remain all 
my life upon the ground only once fo 1,mow such blessed 
enjoyment.' 
The breeze sighed among the boughs of he Mimosa., 
and a voice came trembling out of he rusfling leaves: 
' If the Antelope momms her destiny, what should he 
_-Mimosa do? The Antelope is he swiftest amoig he 
animals. If rises in the morniag ; he ground flies under 
its feet--in he evening it is a hmadred miles away. The 
_-Mimosa is feeding its old a.ge on the same soil which 
quickened its seed cell into activity. The seasons roll by me 
and leave me in the old place. The winds sway among my 
branches, as if they longed to bear me away with them, 
but they pass on and leave me behind. The wild birds 
corne and go. The flocks more by me in the evening on 
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their way fo the pleasant waters. I can never more. 
cradle must be my grave.' 
Then from below, af the roof of the tree, came a voice 
which neither bird, nor Antelope, nor tree had ever heard, 
as.a Rock Crystal from ifs prison in the limestone followed 
on the words of the Mimosa. 
' Are ye all unhtppy?' if sid. ' If ye are, then 
ara I ? Ye all have lire. You! 0 /[imosa, you! whose fair 
flowers yeal" by yeur corne aguin fo you, ever young, and 
fi-esh, and beautififl--you who can drink the raiu with yotu- 
leaves, who can wanton with the summer breeze, and ol)en 
 
your breast fo give a home fo the wild birds, look af me 
and be ashamed. I only ara tly wretched.' 
' Als ! ' said the Mimosa, 'we have life, which you have 
hot, iL is true. We have also whut you bave hOt, ifs shadow 
--death. My beautififl children, which year by year I bring 
out into being, expund in their loveliness only fo die. Where 
they are gone I too shall soon follow, while you will flash in 
the light of the last sun which rises upon the earth.' 
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